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A 

DISCOURSE, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 

sF I had confulted my competency only, for 
the ftation which your choice has conferred 
upon me, I muff without hefitation have de¬ 
clined the honour of being the Prefident of this 
Society; and although I molt cheerfully ac¬ 
cept your invitation, with every inclination to 
affift, as far as my abilities extend, in pro¬ 
moting the laudable views of your aflociation, 
I mult (till retain the confcioufnefs of thole dif- 
qualifications, which you have been pleafed to 
overlook. 

It was lately our boalt to poflefs a Pre- 
fident, whole name, talents, and chara&er, 
would have been honourable to any inftitution ; 
it is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir 
William Jones exilts, but in the affections of his 
friends, and in the elteem, veneration, and regret 
of all. 

I cannot, I flatter myfelf, offer a more grate¬ 
ful tribute to the Society, than by making his 

character the fubject of my firft addrefs to you ; 
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and if in the delineation of it, fondnefs or affect 
tion for the man {hould appear blended with 
my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the 
fympathy of your feelings I fhall find my apology, 

To define with accuracy the variety, value, 
and extent of his literary attainments, requires 
more learning than I pretend to pollefs, and 
I am therefore to folicit your indulgence for 
an imperfect {ketch, rather than expert your 
approbation for a complete defcription of the 
talents, and knowledge, of your late and la¬ 
mented Prefident. 

I {hall begin with mentioning his wonderful 
capacity for the acquifition of languages, which 
has never been excelled* In Greek and Roman 
literature, his early proficiency was the fubjeft 
of admiration and applaufe; and knowledge, 
of whatever nature, once obtained by him, was 
ever afterwards progreifive. The more elegant 
dialects of modern Europe , the French, the 
Spani/h, and the Italian, he fpoke and wrote 
with the greateft fluency and precifion ; and 
the German and Portuguefe were familiar to 
him. At an early period of life his application 
to Oriental literature commenced; he ftudied 
the Hebrew with cafe and fuccefs, and many of 
the moll learned AJiaticks have the candour to 
avow, that his knowledge of Arabick and Per? 
Jian was as accurate and extenfive as their own > 
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he was alfo converfant in the lurkijh idiom, 
and the Chineje had even attracted his notice, 
fo far as to induce him to learn the radical 
charaders of that language, with a view per¬ 
haps to farther improvements. It was to be 
expected, after his arrival in India, that he 
would eagerly embrace the opportunity of 
making himfelf mailer of the Sanfcrit; and 
the moft enlightened profelifors of the dodi ines 
of Brahma confefs with pride, delight, and 
furprife, that his knowledge of their facred 
dialed was moft critically corred and profound. 
The Pandits, who were in the habit of attend¬ 
ing him, when I faw them after his death, at a 
public Durbar, could neither fupprefs their tears 
for his lofs, nor find terms to exprefs their ad¬ 
miration at the wonderful progrefs he had made 
in their fciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond 
year, he had completed his Commentaries on 
the Poetry of the Afiaticks , although a confider- 
able time afterwards elapfed before their publi¬ 
cation ; and this work, if no other monument of 
his labours exifted, would at once furnifh proofs 
of his confummate Ikill in the Oriental dialeds, 
of his proficiency in thofe of Rome and Greece , 
of tafte and erudition far beyond his years, and 
of talents and application without example. 
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But the judgement of Sir William Jones 
was too difcerning to confider language in any 
other light than as the key of fcience, and 
he would have defpifed the reputation of a 
mere linguift. Knowledge and truth, were the 
object of all his fludies, and his ambition was 
to be ufeful to mankind; with thefe views, he 
extended his refearches to all languages, nations, 
and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to 
propofe to the Government of this country, 
what he juftly denominated a work of national 
utility and importance, the compilation of a co¬ 
pious digeft of Hindu and Mabommednn Law, 
from Sanfcrit and Arabick originals, with an offer 
of his fervices to fuperintend the compilation, 
and with a promife to tranflate it. He had 
forefeen, previous to his departure from Europe , 
that without the aid of fuch a work, the wile and 
benevolent intentions of the legiflature of Great 
Britain , in leaving, to a certain extent, the na¬ 
tives of thefe provinces in polfeffion of their 

l&i 

own laws,, could not be completely fulfilled; 
and his experience, after a Ihort refidence in 
India, confirmed what his fagacity had antici* 
pated, that without principles to refer to, in a 
language familiar to the judges of the courts, 
adjudications amongft the natives muft too 
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often be fubjeft to an uncertain and erroneous 
expofition, or wilful mifinterpretation of their 
laws. 

To the fuperinteudance of this work, which 
was immediately undertaken at his fuggeftion, 
he affiduoufly devoted thofe hours which he 
could fpare from his profeflional duties. After 
tracing the plan of the digeft, he prefcribed 
its arrangement and mode of execution, and 
fele£ted from the moil learned Hindus and 
Mabommedam tit perfons for the talk of com¬ 
piling it; flattered by his attention, and en¬ 
couraged by his applaufe, the Pandits prole- 
cuted their labours with cheerful zeal, to a 
fatisfactory conclution. The Molavees have alio 
nearly finilhed their portion of the work, but we 
mult ever regret, that the promifed tranflation, 
as well as the meditated preliminary diiTertation, 
have been fruftrated by that decree, which fo 
often intercepts the performance of human 
purpofes. 

During the courfe of this compilation, and 
as auxiliary to it, he was led to ftudy the 
works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be 
the oldeft, and holieft of legiflatures; and find¬ 
ing them to comprize a fyftem of religious and 
civil duties, and of law in all its branches, 1b 
comprehenfive and minutely exa£t, that it might 
be confidered as the Inftitutes of Hindu law, lie* 
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prcfented a tranflation of them to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal During the fame period, 
deeming no labour exceffive or fuperfluous that 
tended, in any refped, to promote the welfare 
or liappinefs of mankind, he gave the public an 
Englifh verllon of the Arabick text of the Sir A- 
jiyah, or Mabommedan Law of Inheritance, 
with i Commentary. He had already publilhed 
in England , a tranflation of a Trad on the fame 
fubjed, by another Mabommedan Lawyer, con¬ 
taining, as his own words exprefs, “ a lively 
and elegant epitome of the law of Inheritance, 
according to Z aid.” 

To thefe learned and important works, fo 
far out of the road of amufement, nothing 
could have engaged his application, but that 
defire which he ever profefled, of rendering his 
knowledge ufeful to his nation, and beneficial to 
the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order 
of their publication, I fhall briefly recapitulate 
his other performances in AJiatick Literature, as 
far as my knowledge and recolledion of them 
extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Anquetil do 
Perron, with his illiberal refkdions on fome 
of the learned members of the Univerfity of 
Oxford ,, extorted from him a letter, in the French 
language, which has been admired for accurate 
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irnticifm, juft fatire, and elegant compofitiott. 
A regard for the literary reputation of his coun¬ 
try, induced him to tranflate, from a Perfcan 
original into French , the life of Nadir Shah, 
that it might not be carried out of England, with 
a reflection, that no perfon had been found in 
the Britifh dominions capable of tranflatlng 
it. The ftudents of Perfian literature mull 
ever be grateful to him, for a grammar of 
that language, in which he has flbown the 
poffibility of combining tafte, and elegance, 
with the precifion of a grammarian; and 
every admirer of Arabick poetry, mult ac¬ 
knowledge his obligations to him, for an 
Englifh verfion of the feven celebrated poems, fo 
well known by the name of Moallakat, from 
the diftindtion to which their excellence had 
entitled them, of being fufpendcd in the 
temple of Mecca: I Ihould fcarcely think it of 
importance to mention, that he did not difdain 
the office of Editor of a Sanfcrit and Ferjian 
work, if it did not afford me an opportunity 
of adding, that the latter was publiffied at his 
own expence, and was fold for the benefit of 
infolvent debtors. A fimilar application was 
made of the produce of the Sirajiyah. 

Of his lighter prod unions, the elegant 
amufements of his leifure hours, comprehend¬ 
ing hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems 
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confifting chiefly of tranflations from the 
AJiatiek languages, and the verfion of S A con- 
tala, an ancient Indian drama, it would be 
unbecoming to fpeak in a ftyle of importance 
which he did not himfelf annex to them. They 
fhow the activity of a vigorous mind, its ferti¬ 
lity, its genius, and its tafte. Nor lhall I parti¬ 
cularly dwell on the difcourfes addrefled to this 
Society, which wc have all perufed or heard, 
or on the other learned and interefting differta- 
tions, which form fo large, and valuable a por¬ 
tion of the records of our Refearches ; let us 
lament, that the fpirit which di&ated them 
is to us extindf, and that the voice to which 
we liftened with improvement, and rapture, 
will be heard by us no more. 

But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has 
fallen into my poflelfion fince his demife, in 
the hand-writing of Sir William Jones him¬ 
felf, entitled Desiderata, as more expla¬ 
natory than any thing I can fay, of the 
comprehenfive views of his enlightened mind. 
It contains, as a perufal of it will (how, what¬ 
ever is moft curious, important, and attainable 
in the fciences and hiftories of India , Arabia , 
China , and 'Tartary; fubje&s, which he had 
already moft amply difeufied in the difqui- 
fitions which he laid before the Society. 


DESIDERATA. 

INDIA. 

1. —The Ancient Geography of India, &c. 
from the Puranas. 

2. —A Botanical Defcription of Indian Plants, 
from the Coihas, &c. 

3. —A Grammar of the Sanfcrit Language, 
from Panini, &c. 

4. —A Dictionary of the Sanfcrit Language, 
from thirty-two original Vocabularies and 
Niru&i. 

5. —On the Ancient Mufic of the Indians. 

6. —On the Medical Subftances of India, 
and the Indian Art of Medicine. 

7. —On the Philofophy of the Ancient In¬ 
dians. 

8. —ATranflation of the Veda. 

9. —On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftro- 
nomy, and Algebra. 

10. —ATranflation of the Puranas. 

11. —A Tranflation of the Mahabbarat and 
Ramayan. 

12. —On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &c. 

13. —On the Indian Conftellations, with their 
Mythology, from the Puranas. 

14. —The Hiftory of India before the Ma- 
hommedan conqueft, from the Sanfcrit-Cafhmir 
Hiflories. 



ARABIA. 

ip—The Hiftory of Arabia before Ma- 
hommed. 

1 6 .—A Tranflation of the Haraafa. 

17..—A Tranflation of Hariri. 

1 8. —A Tranflation of the Facahatul Kim- 
lafa. 

Of the Cafiah. 

PERSIA. 

19. —The Hiftory of Perfia from Authorities 
in Sanfcrit, Arabick, Greek, Turkilh, Perfian, 
ancient and modern. 

Firdaufi’s Khofrau nama. 

20. —The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in 
prole. 

A Di&ionary of pure Perfian. Je~ 

hangire. 

CHINA. 

21. -—A Tranflation of the Shi-king. 

22 . —The text of Can-fu-tfu verbally tranf¬ 
lated. 

TARTARY. 

23. —A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, 
chiefly of the Moguls and Othmans, from the 
Turkilh and Perfian. 
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We are not authorifed to conclude, that he 
had himfelf formed a determination to complete 
the works which his genius and knowledge had 
thus fketched ; the talk feems to require a period, 
beyond the probable duration of any human life; 
but we, who had the happinefs to know Sir 
William Jones, who were witnefifes of his inde¬ 
fatigable perfeverance in the purfuit of know¬ 
ledge, and of his ardour to accomplifli whatever 
he deemed important; who faw the extent of 
• his intelle6fual powers, his wonderful attain¬ 
ments in literature and fcience, and the faci¬ 
lity with which all his compofitions were made, 
cannot doubt, if it had pleafed Providence to 
protract the date of his exiftence, that he would 
have ably executed much, of what he had fo 
extenlively planned. 

I have hitherto principally confined my 
difeourfe to the purfuits of our late Prefident 
in Oriental literature, which, from their extent, 
might appear to have occupied all his time ; 
but they neither precluded his attention to pro- 
fefiional ftudies, nor to fcience in general: 
amongft his publications in Europe , in polite 
literature, exclufive of various compofitions in 
profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the 
fpeeches of Isjeus, with a learned comment; 
and, in law, an Effay on the Law of Bailments i 
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upon the fubject of this laft work, I cannot 
deny myfelf the gratification of quoting the fen- 
timents of a celebrated hiftorian : “ Sir William 
“ Jones has given an ingenious and rational 
“ eflfay on the law of Bailments. He is per- 
“ haps the only lawyer equally converfant with 
“ the year books of Wejiminfier , the commen¬ 
taries of Ulpian, the Attic pleadings of 
“ IsiEOs, and the fentences of Arabian and 
“ Perjian Cadhis." 

His profeffional ftudies did not commence 
before his twenty-fecond year, and I have his 
own authority for aflerting, that the ftrft book 
of Engiijh jurifprudence which he ever ftudied, 
was Fortes cu e’s effay in praife of the laws 
of England. 

Of the ability and confcientious integrity, 
with which he difcharged the functions of a 
Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in this fettlement, 
the public voice and public regret bear ample 
and merited teftimony. The fame penetration 
which marked his fcientific refearches, diftin- 
guilhed his legal inveftigations and decifions ; 
and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome, which 
had for their objedt fubftantial juftice under the 
rules of law. 

His addrefles to the jurors, are not lefs dif- 



tinguifiied for philanthropy, and li 
fentiment, than for juft expofitions < 
perfpicuity, and elegance of didioi 
oratory was as captivating as his argu 
convincing. 

In an epilogue to his commentaries 
poetry, he bids farewell to polite 
without relinquiftung his affection : 
concludes with an intimation of his i 
ftudy law, exprefled in a with, whic 
know to have been prophetic. 


Mihi fit, oro, non inutilis toga, 
Nec indiferta lingua, nec turpis 


I have already enumerated attain 
works, which, from their diverlity £ 
feem far beyond the capacity of tb 
larged minds ; but the catalogue ir 
augmented. To a proficiency in the la 
Greece , Rome, and Asia, he added the .1 
of the philolophy of thofe countries, ar 
thing curious and valuable that had bee 
them. The do&rines of the Academy, tl 
or the Portico , were not more fami] 
than the tenets of the Vedas , the mj 
the Sufis, or the religion of the ancienl 
and whilft with a kindred genius he pe 
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rapture the heroic, lyric, or moral compofition , 
oi the mo ft renowned poets of Greece , Rom\, 
and rljia^ he could turn with equal delight and 
knowledge, to the fublime fpeculations, or ma¬ 
thematical calculations, of Barrow and New¬ 
ton. With them alfo, he profeffed his con- 
vidion of the truth of the Ckrijlian religion, 
and he juftly deemed it no inconfiderahle ad¬ 
vantage, that his refearches had corroborated the 
multiplied evidence of revelation, by confirming 
the Mofaick account of the primitive world. We 
all recoiled;, and can refer to, the following fen-* 
timents in his eighth anniverfary difcourfe. 

“ Theological inquiries are no part of my 
“ prefent fubjed; but I cannot refrain from 
“ adding, that the colledion of trads, which 
“ we call from their excellence the Scriptures, 
“ contain, independently of a divine origin, 
“ more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, 
“ purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
“ finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence* 
“ than could be colleded within the fame 
“ compafs from all other books, that were 
“ ever compofed in any age, or in any 
“ idiom. The two parts, of which the 
“ Scriptures confift, are conneded by a chain. 
“ of compofitions, which bear no refemblance 
w in form or ftyle to any that can be produced 
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from arrogance arid felf-fufficiericy, which fome-' 
times accompany and difgrace the greateft abiv 
lities; his prefence was the delight of every 
fociety, which his converfation exhilarated and 
improved ; and the public have not only to 
lament the lofs of his talents and abilities, but 
that of his example. 

To him, as the founder of our Inftitution, 
and whilft he lived, its firmed: fupport, our 
reverence is more particularly due; inftruffced, 
animated, and encouraged by him, genius was 
called forth into exertion, and modeft merit 
was excited to diftinguifh itfelfi Anxious for 
the reputation of the Society, he was indefatiga¬ 
ble in his own endeavours to promote it, whilft 
he cheerfully aflifted thofe of others. In lofing 
him, we have not only been deprived of our 
brighteft ornament, but of a guide and patron, 
on whole inftru&ions, judgment, and candour* 
we could implicitly rely.- 

But it will, I truft, be long, very long, before 
the remembrance of his virtues', his genius^ and 
abilities, lofe that influence over the members of 
this Society, which his living example had 
maintained - r and if previous to his demife he 
had been alked, by what pofthumous honours 
or attentions we could heft fhow our refpeft 
for his memory l I may venture to aflert he 
'would have replied, “ By exerting yourfelves 
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profecuting to a Ajccefsful 
termination, what he had once deliberately 
Undertaken. t 

But what appears to me more particularly to 
have enabled him to employ his talents fo much 
to his qwn and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time to particular 
occupations, and a fcrupulous adherence to the 
distribution which he had fixed ; hence, all his 
ftudies were purfued without interruption or 
confufion : nor can I here omit remarking, what 
inay probably have attra&ed your obfervation 
as well as mine, the candour and complacency 
with which he gave his attention to all perfons, 
of whatfoever quality, talents, or education ; he 
juftly concluded, that curious or important in-* 
formation, might be gained even from the illi¬ 
terate ; and wherever it was to be obtained, he 
fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our 
lamented Prefident, our hearts are the bell 
records; to you, who knew him, it cannot ‘ 
be neceffary for me to expatiate on the in¬ 
dependence of his integrity, his humanity, 
probity, or benevolence, which every living 
creature participated ; on the affability of his 
convention and mariners, or his modeft un- 
affuming deportment: nor need I remark, that 
he was totally free from pedantry, as well as 
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- *hir6m the ftores of Grecian , Indian , Perjian, or 
Ci even Arabian learning; the antiquity of thofe 
“ compofitions no man doubts, and the un- 
“ ftramed application of them to events long fub- 

fequent to their publication, is a folid ground 
“ belief, that they were genuine predictions, 
“ and confequently infpired.” 

There were in truth few fciences, in which 
he had not acquired confiderable proficiency; 
in moll, his knowledge was profound. The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him ; nor had 
he neglected to make himfelf acquainted with 
the interefting difcoveries lately made in chy- 
miltry; and I have heard him alfert, that his 
admiration of the ftruCture of the human frame, 
had induced him to attend fora feafon to a courfe 
of anatomical leCtures delivered by his friend, the 
celebrated Hunter. 

His laft and favourite purfuit, was the ftudy 
of Botany , which he originally began under the 
confinement of a fevere and lingering diforder, 
which with moll minds, would have proved a 
difqualification from any application. It conlti- 
tuted the principal amufement of his leifure 
hours. In the arrangements of Linnaeus he 
dilcovered fyllem, truth, and fcience, which 
never failed to captivate and engage his atten¬ 
tion ; and from the proofs which he has 

VOL. i. 
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progrefs in Botany , we may 
conclude that he would have extended his -dis¬ 
coveries in that fcience. The laft compofition 
which he read in this Society, was a defcription 
of fele& Mian plants, and I hope his Executors 
will allow us to fulfil his intention of publifhing 
it, as a number in our Refearches. 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous 
to inquire, by what arts or method he was 
enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge 
almoft univerfal, and apparently beyond the 
powers of man, during a life little exceeding 
forty-feven years. 

The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, 
were improved by conftant exercife; and his 
memory, by habitual practice, had acquired a 
capacity of retaining whatever had once been 
imprefled upon it. To an unextinguifhed ardout 
for univerfal knowledge, he joined a perfe- 
verance in the purfuit of it, which fubdued all 
obftacles; his ftudies began with the dawn, and 
during the intermiflions of prpfefiional duties, 
were continued throughout the day ; reflection 
and meditation ftrengthened and confirmed 
what induftry and inveftigation had accumu¬ 
lated. It was a fixed principle with him, froM 
which he never voluntarily deviated, «ot to be 
deterred by any difficulties that were fur- 



exhibited of his 
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- * to fupport the credit of the Society applying 
to it, perhaps, the dying wifh of father Paul, 
w efto perpetua!” 

In this wifh we muff: all concur, and with it, 
I clofe this addrefs to you, 
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THE WORKS 

OF 

SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE INSTITUTION OF A 

SOCIETY, 

FOB INQUIRING INTO THE 

HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL, THE ANTIitJITlF.S, ARlH 
SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE, OF 

ASIA. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 

WHEN I was at fea laft Auguft, on my voyage 
to this country, which I had long and ardently 
deftred to vifit, I fpund one evening, on in- 
fpc&ing the obfervations of the day, that India 
lay before us, and Perjia on our left, whilft a 
breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our ftern. 
A fituation fo pleafing in itfelf, and to me fo new, 
could not fail to awaken a train of reflections in 
a mind, which had early been accuftomed to 
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contemplate with delight the eventful hiftories 
and agreeable fictions of this eaftern world. It 
gave me inexpreffible pleafure to find myfelf in 
the midft of fo noble an amphitheatre, almoft 
encircled by the vaft regions of Afia, which has 
ever been efteemed the nurfe of fciences, the in- 
ventrefs of delightful and ufeful arts, the fcene 
of glorious adtions, fertile in the productions 
of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, 
and infinitely diverfified in the forms of religion 
and government, in the laws, manners, cuftoms, 
and languages, as well as in the features and 
complexions, of men. I could not help remark¬ 
ing, how important and extenfive a field was 
yet unexplored, and how many folid advantages 
unimproved; and when I confidered, with pain, 
that, in this fluctuating, imperfedt, and limited 
condition of life, fuch inquiries and improve¬ 
ments could only be made by the united efforts 
of many, who are not eafily brought, without 
fome prefling inducement or ftrong impulfe, to 
converge in a common point, I confoled myfelf 
with a hope, founded on opinions which it 
might have the appearance of flattery to mention, 
that, if in any country or community, fuch an 
union could be effected, it was among my coun¬ 
trymen in Bengal , with fome of whom I already 
had, and with mod was defirous of having, the 
pleafure of being intimately acquainted. 
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^You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and 
even anticipated a declaration of my wifhes, 
by your alacrity in laying the foundation of a 
fociety for inquiring into the hiftory and an¬ 
tiquities, the natural productions, arts, fciences, 
and literature of Afia. I may confidently foretel, 
that an inftitution fo likely to afford entertain¬ 
ment, and convey knowledge, to mankind, will 
advance to maturity by flow, yet certain, de¬ 
grees ; as the Royal Society, which at firft was 
only a meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford t 
rofe gradually to that fplendid zenith, at which a 
'Halley was their fecretary, and a Newton their 
prefident. 

Although it is my humble opinion, that, in 
order to enfure our fuccefs and permanence, 
we muft keep a middle courfe between a languid 
remifihefs, and an over zealous activity, and that 
the tree, which you have aufpiciouily planted, 
will produce fairer bloffoms, and more exquiflte 
fruit, if it be not at firft expofed to too great a 
glare of funfhine, yet I take the liberty of fub- 
mitting to your confideration a few general ideas 
on the plan of our fociety j alluring you, that, 
whether you rejeCt or approve them, your cor¬ 
rection will give me both pleafure and inftruc- 
tion, as your flattering attentions have already 
conferred on me the higheft honour. 

It is your defign, I conceive, to take an ample 
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ce for yQur. learned inveftigations, boundi*% 
them only by the geographical limits of Afia ; 
fo that, eonfidering Hindujian as a centre, and 
turning your eyes in idea to the North, you 
have on your right, many important kingdoms 
in the Ealiern peninfula, the ancient and won¬ 
derful empire of China with all her Tartarian 
dependencies, and that of Japan , with the chiller 
of precious illands, in which many fingular cu- 
riolities have too long been concealed : before 
you lies that prodigious chain of mountains, 
which formerly perhaps were a barrier againft 
the violence of the fea, and beyond them the 
very interefting country of Tibet , and the vaft 
regions of Tartary, from which, as from the 
Trojan horfe of the poets, have iflued fo many 
confummate warriors, whofe domain has ex¬ 
tended at lead from the banks of the IliJJus to 
the mouths of the Ganges: on your left are the 
beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran or 
Perjia , the unmeafured, and perhaps unmeafur- 
able deferts of Arabia, and the once flourilhing 
kingdom of Yemen , with the pleafant ifles that 
the Arabs have fubdued or colonized; and farther 
weltward, the AJtatick dominions of the Turkijh 
fultans, whofe moon feems approaching rapidly 
to its wane.—By this great circumference, the 
field of your ufeful refearches will be inclofed ; 
but, fince Egypt had unquestionably an old con- 
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with this country, if not with Cbinafmcc. 
tile language and literature of the AbyJJinians 
bear a manifeft affinity to thofe of Ajia, fince 
the Arabian arms prevailed along the African 
coaft of the Mediterranean , and even ereded a 
powerful dynady on the continent of Europe , 
you may not be difpleafed occafionally to follow 
the dreams of AJiatick learning a little beyond 
its natural boundary; and, if it be neceflary or 
convenient, that a Abort name or epithet be given 
to our fociety, in order to didinguiffi it in the 
world, that of AJiatick appears both claffical and 
proper, whether we confider the place or the 
objed of the inditution, and preferable to Ori¬ 
ental, which is in truth a word merely relative, 
and, though commonly ufed in Europe, con¬ 
veys no very didind idea. 

If now it be afked, what are the intended ob- 
jeds of our inquiries within thefe fpacious limits, 
we anfwer, MAN and NATURE; whatever 
isi performed by the one, or produced by the 
other. Human knowledge has been elegantly 
analyfed according to the three great faculties of 
the mind, memory, reafon, and imagination, which 
we condantly find employed in arranging and re¬ 
taining, comparing and diftinguifliing, combining 
and diverfifying, the ideas, which we receive 
through our fenfes, or acquire by refledion ; 
hence the three main branches of learning are 
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\fcience , and art: the firft comprehentJT 
either an account of natural productions, or the 
genuine records of empires and Hates; the fe- 
cond embraces the whole circle^of pure and mix¬ 
ed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, 
as far as they depend on the reafoning faculty j 
and the third includes all the beauties of imagery 
and the charms of invention, difplayed in modu¬ 
lated language, or reprefented by colour, figure, 
or found. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigate 
whatever is rare in the ftupendous fabrick of na¬ 
ture, will correft the geography of Afia by new 
obfervations and difcoveries; will trace the an¬ 
nals, and even traditions, of thofe nations, who 
from time to time have peopled or defolated it ; 
and will bring to light their various forms of 
government, with their inftitutions civil and re¬ 
ligious ; you will examine their improvements 
and methods in arithmetick and geometry, in 
trigonometry, menfuration, mechanicks, opticks, 
aftronomy, and general phyficks ; their fyftems 
of morality, grammar, rhetorick, and dialec- 
tick; their lkill in chirurgery and medicine, 
and their advancement, whatever it may be, 
in anatomy and chymiftry. To this you 
will add refearches into their agriculture, 
manufactures, trade; and, whilft: you inquire 
with pleafure into their mufick, architecture. 
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5, and poetry, will not negledt thofe in¬ 
ferior arts, by which the comforts and even ele¬ 
gances of focial life are fupplied or improved* 
Ifou may obferve, that I have omitted their lan¬ 
guages, the diverlity and difficulty of which are 
a fad obftacle to the progrefs of ufeful know¬ 
ledge ; but I have ever confidered languages as 
the mere inftruments of real learning, and think 
them improperly confounded with learning 
itfelf: the attainment of them is, however, in- 
difpenfably neceflary; and if to the Perfian , 
Armenian, Turkifh , arid Arabick, could be added 
not only the Sanfcrit , thevtreafures of which we 
may now hope to fee unlocked, but even the 
Chinefe , Tartarian Japanefe , and the various 
infular dialetts, an immenfe mine would then 
be open, in which we might labour with equal 
delight and advantage. 

Having fubmitted to you thefe imperfeff 
thoughts on'the limits and objects of our future 
fociety, I requeft your permiffion to add a few 
hints on the coudu£l of it in its prefent imma¬ 
ture ftate. 

Lucian begins one of his fatirical pieces 
againft hiftorians, with declaring that the only 
true propofition in his work was, that it fhould 
contain nothing true; and perhaps it may be ad- 
vifable at firft, in order to prevent any difference 
of fentiment on particular points not immediately 
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^ilaaore us, to eftablifh but one rule, namely, to 
have no rules at all. This only I mean, that, 
in the infancy of any fociety, there ought to be 
no confinement, no trouble, no expcnfe, no un- 
neccflarv formality. Let us, if you pleafe, for 
the prefent', have weekly evening meetings in 
this hall, for the purpofe of hearing original 
papers read on fuch fubjeCts, as fall within ths 
circle of our inquiries. Let all curious and 
learned men be invited to fend their trails to 
our fecretary, for which they ought immediately 
to receive our thanks; and if, towards the end 
of each year, we fhouid be fupplied with a 
fuffkiency of valuable materials to fill a volume, 
let us prelent our AJiatick mifcellany to the lite¬ 
rary world, who have derived fo mltch pleafure 
and information from the agreeable work of 
Koempfer , than which we Can fcarce propofe a 
better model, that they will accept with eager- 
nefs any frefh entertainment of the fame kind. 

/ • ^ „ $jp. 

You will not perhaps be difpofed to admit mere 
tranflations of confiderabie length, except of Juch 
unpublifhed eflays, or treatifes as may he tranf- 
mitted to us by native authors; but, whether 
you will enrol as members any number of learn¬ 
ed natives, you will hereafter decide, with manv 
other quefiions as they happen to arife; and you 
will think, I prefume, that all queftions Ihould 
be decided on a ballot, by a majority of two 
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fltrrds, and that nine members (hould be re- 
quifite tp conftitute a board for fuch decifions. 
Thefe points, however, and all others I fubmit 
entirely, gentlemen, to your determination, hav¬ 
ing neither with nor pretenfion to claim any 
more than my (ingle right of fuffrage. One 
thing only, as efiential to your dignity, I re¬ 
commend with earneftnefs, oh no account to 
admit a new member, who has not expreffed a 
voluntary defire to become fo; and in that cafe, 
you will not require, I fuppofe, any other qua¬ 
lification than a love of knowledge, and a zeal 
for the promotion of it. 

Your inftitution, I am perfuaded, will ripen of 
itfelf, and your meetings will be amply fup- 
plied with interefting and amufing papers, as 
foon as the object of your inquiries (hall be 
generally known. There are, it may not be de* 
licate to name them, but there arc many, from 
whofe important lludies I cannot but conceive 
high expectations; and, as far as mere labour 
will avail, I fincendy promife, that, if in my 
allotted lphere of jurifprudence, or in any intel¬ 
lectual excurfion, that I may have leifure to 
make, I (hould be fo fortunate as to collect, by 
accident, either fruits or flowers, which may 
feem valuable or pleafing, I (hall offer my humble 
Nezr to your fociety with as much refpedtful'zeal 
as to the greateft potentate on earth. 
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J»Y 

THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 

If the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all theif 
juft requefts are believed to be granted with lin¬ 
gular indulgence, had propofed laft year to gra¬ 
tify my warmeft willies, I eould have defiled 
nothing more ardently than the fuccefs of your 
inftitution; becaufe I can defire nothing in pre¬ 
ference to the general good, which your plan 
feems calculated to promote, by bringing to 
light many ufeful and interefting tracts, which, 
being too Ihort for feparate publication, might 
lie many years concealed, or* perhaps, irrecover¬ 
ably perilh: my wilhes are accomplilhed, with¬ 
out an invocation to Ca'madhe'nu ; and your 
Society, having already palled its infant ftate, 
is advancing to maturity with every mark of a 
healthy and robuft conftitution. When I refled, 
indeed, on the variety of fubje&s, which have 
been difcufled before you, concerning the hif- 
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V, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of Afia, 
I am unable to decide whether my pleafure or 
my furprife be the. greater; for I will not dil- 
femble, that your progrefs has far exceeded my 
expectations; and, though we muft ferioufly 
deplore the lofs of thofe excellent men, who 
have lately departed from this Capital, yet there 
is a profped ftill of large contributions to your 
ftock of Afiatick learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late jour¬ 
ney to Benares has enabled me to allure you, 
t,hat many of your members, who refide at a 
diftance, employ a part of their leifure in pre¬ 
paring additions to your archives; and, unlefs I 
am too fanguine, you will foon receive light from, 
them on feveral topicks entirely new in the re- 
publick of letters. 

It was principally with a defign to open 
fources of fuch information, that I long had 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpenfion of my bufinefs ; but, although I 
had the fatisfadion of vifiting two ancient feats 
of Hindu fuperftition and literature, yet, illnefs 
having detained me a confiderable time in the 
way, it was not in my power to continue in 
them long enough to purfue my inquiries; and 
I left them, as ./Eneas is feigned to have left the 
fhades, when his guide made him recoiled the 
jwift flight of irrevocable time, with a curiolity 
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- 'timed to the height,, and a regret not eafy to be 
defcribed. 

Whoever travels in AJia , especially if he be 
converfant with the literature of the countries 
through which he pafles, tnuft naturally remark 
the Superiority of European talents : the observa¬ 
tion, indeed, is at leafl; as old as Alexander ; 
and, though we cannot agree with the fage pre¬ 
ceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “ the AJi- 
aticks are born to be Haves,” yet the Athenian 
poet feems perfectly in the right, when he re- 
prefents Europe as a fovereign Princefs, and AJia 
as her Handmaid: but, if the miftrefs be traiv 
fcendentty majeftick, it cannot be denied that 
the attendant has many beauties, and fome ad¬ 
vantages peculiar to herfelf. The ancients were 
accuftomed to pronounce panegyricks on then* 
own countrymen at the expenfe of all other 
nations, with a political view, perhaps,, of fli- 
mulating them by praife, and exciting them 
to Hill greater exertions; but fuch arts are here 
unneceflary; nor would they, indeed, become 
a Society, who feek nothing but truth unadorned 
by rhetorickj and, although we mult be cotv 
fcious of our Superior advancement in all kinds 
of ufeful knowledge, yet we ought not there¬ 
fore to contemn the people of AJia, from whofe 
refearches into nature, works of art, and inven¬ 
tions of fancy, many valuable hints may be de- 
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for our own improvement and advantage. 
If that, indeed, were not the principal object of 
your inllitution, little elfe could arife from it 
but the mere gratification of curiofity; and I 
ihould not receive fo much delight from the 
humble fhare, which you have allowed me to 
take, in promoting it. 

To form an exaCt parallel between the works 
and a£1 ions of the Weftern and Eaftern worlds, 
would require a trad: of no inconfiderable length $ 
but we may decide on the whole, that reafon 
and tafte are the grand prerogatives of European 
minds, while the AJiaticks have foared to loftier 
heights in the fphere of imagination. The civil 
hiftory of their vaft empires, and of India in 
particular, muft be highly interefting to our 
common country; but we have a {fill nearer 
intereft in knowing all former modes of ruling 
tbefe inejiimable provinces , on the profperity of 
which fo much of our national welfare, and in¬ 
dividual benefit, fecms to depend. A miriute 
geographical knowledge, not only of Bengal 
and Bahar , but, for evident reafons, of all the 
kingdoms bordering o'njbem, is clofely connected 
with an account,of their many revolutions: but 
the natural productions of thefe territories, ef- 
pecialiy in the vegetable and mineral fyftems, 
are momentous objects of refearch to an imperial , 
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but, which is a character of equal dignity, a com¬ 
mercial, people. 


If Botany may be defcribed by metaphors 
drawn from the fcience ifcfelf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants , 
their clajfes , orders, kinds , and fpecies, to be its 
flowers, which can only produce fruit by art 
application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to diet, by which difeafes may 
be avoided, and to medicine , by which they may 
be remedied: for the improvement of the laft 
mentioned art, than which none furely can be 
more beneficial to mankind, the virtues of mi¬ 
nerals alfo fhould be accurately known. So 
highly has medical fkill been prized by the an¬ 
cient Indians , that one of the fourteen Retna’s , 
or precious things, which their Gods are believed 
to have produced by churning the ocean with 
the mountain Mandara, was a learned phyflcian. 
What their old books contain on this fubjedt, 
we ought certainly to difcover, arid that without 
lofs of time; left the venerable but abftrufe lan¬ 
guage, in which they are compofed, fhould ceafe 
to be perfectly intelligible, even to the beft edu¬ 
cated natives, through a want of powerful in¬ 
vitation to ftudy it. Bernier, who was him- 
felf of the Faculty, mentions approved medical 
books in Suffer it, and cites a few aphorifms. 
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which appear judicious and rational; but we 
can expert nothing fo important from the works 
of Hindu or Mufelman phyficians, as the know¬ 
ledge, which experience muft have given them, 
of Jimple medicines. I have feen an Indian 
prefcription of Jifty-four, and another of Jixty- 
JiXy ingredients; but fuch compofitions are always 
to be fufpe£ted, fince the effect of one ingredient 
may deftroy that of another; and it were better 
to find certain accounts of a fingle leaf or berry, 
than to be acquainted with the moft elaborate 
compounds, unlefs they too have been proved 
by a multitude of fuccefsful experiments. The 
noble deobftruent oil, extracted from the Eranda 
nut, the whole family of Balfams , the incom¬ 
parable ftomachick root from Columbo , the fine 
aftringent ridiculoufly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the deco&ion of an Indian 
plant, have long been ufed in Afia ; and who 
can foretel what glorious discoveries of other oils, 
roots, and falutary juices, may be made by your 
fociety? If it be doubtful whether the Peruvian 
bark be always efficacious in this country, its 
place may, perhaps, be ftipplied by fome indi¬ 
genous vegetable equally antifeptick, and more 
congenial to the climate. Whether any trea¬ 
ties on Agriculture have been written by ex¬ 
perienced natives of thefe provinces, I am not 
yet informed; but fince the court of Spain ex- 
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pedl to find ufeful remarks in an Arabick tra£t 
preferved in the Efcurial, on the cultivation of 
land in that kingdom , we Ihould inquire for 
fimilar compofijions, and examine the contents 
of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime fcience of Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine, mull be added, 
as a key to the richeft treafuries of nature; and 
it is impoflible to forefee how greatly it may im¬ 
prove our manufactures, efpecially if it can fix 
thofe brilliant dyes, which want nothing of per¬ 
fect beauty but a longer continuance of their 
fplendour; or how far it may lead to new 
methods of fluxing and compounding metals , 
which the Indians, as well as the Chinefe, are 
thought to have practifed in higher perfection 
than ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts, which are called fine arid 
liberal, though of lefs general utility than the 
labours of the mechanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a fingle nation has excelled the whole 
world: I mean the ancient Greeks, whofe Sculp¬ 
ture, of which we have exquifite remains both 
on gems and in marble, no modern tool can 
equal; whofe Architecture we can only imitate 
at a fervile diftance, but are unable to make one 
addition to it, without deftroying its graceful 
fimplicity; whofe Poetry ftill delights us in 
youth, and amufes us at a maturer age; and of 
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whofe Painting and Mufick we have the con¬ 
current relations of fo many grave authors, that 
it would be ftrange incredulity to doubt their ex¬ 
cellence. Painting, as an art belonging to the 
powers of the imagination, or what is common¬ 
ly called Genius , appears to be yet in its infancy 
among the people of the Eaft: but the Hindu 
fyftem of mufick has, I believe, been formed on 
truer principles than our own; and all the (kill 
of the native compofers is directed to the great 
object of their art, the natural exprejjion of flrong 
pajfions, to which melody , indeed, is often facri- 
ficed: though fome of their tunes are pleafing 
even to an European ear. Nearly the fame may 
be truly aflerted of the Arabian or Perfian fy¬ 
ftem ; and, by a correft explanation, of the beft 
books on that fubj eft, much of the old Grecian 
theory may probably be recovered. 

The poetical works of the Arabs and Perfians ., 
which differ furprilingly in their ftyle and form, 
are here pretty generally known; and, though 
taftes, Concerning which there can be no deput¬ 
ing, are divided in regard to their merit, yet we 
may fafely fay of them, what Abulfazl pror 
nounces of the Mahabharat , that, “ aithough 
“ they abound with extravagant images and de- 
“ feriptions, they are in the highefl degree enter- 
“ tabling and inftructive.” Poets of the greateft 
genius, Pindar, iEscHytus, Dante, Pe- 
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trarca, Shakespear, Spenser, have moll 
abounded in images not far from the brink of 
abfurdity 5 but, if their luxuriant fancies, or 
thofe of Abulola, Firdausi, Nizami, were 
pruned away at the hazard of their ftrength and 
majefty, we fhould.lofe many pleafures by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinion of 
the Sanfcrit poetry from the fpecimens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfe&ly 
by confulting the originals), we cannot but third: 
for the whole work of Vya'sa, with which a 
member of our fociety, whofe prefence deters 
me from faying more of him, will in due time 
gratify the publick. The poetry of Mathura , 
which is the Parnafiian land of the Hindus , has 
a fofter and lefs elevated ftrain ; hut, fince the 
inhabitants of the diftri&s near Agra, and prin¬ 
cipally of the Duab, are faid to furpafs all other 
Indians in eloquence, and to have compofed 
many agreeable tales and lovefongs, which are 
Hill extant, the Bhdjha , or vernacular idiom of 
Vraja> in which they are written, Ihould not be 
«egle£ted. No fpecimens of genuine Oratory 
can be expected from nations, among whom the 
form of government precludes even the idea of 
popular eloquence ; but the art of writing, in 
elegant and modulated periods, has been culti¬ 
vated in Afia from the earlieft ages: the Vida's, 
as well as the Aleoran y are written in meafured 




jprofe ; and the compofitions of Isocrates .are 
not more highly poliftied than thofe of the beft 
Arabian and Perfian authors. 


Of the Hindu and Mufelman architecture there 
are yet many noble remains in Babar y and fome 
in the vicinity of Malda ; nor am I unwilling 
to believe, that even thofe ruins, of which you 
will, I trull:, be prefented with correct delinea¬ 
tions, may furnifh our own architects with new 
ideas of beauty and fublimity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the 
Sciences , properly fo named ; in which it muft 
be admitted, that the Jjiaticks, if compared 
with our Weftern nations, are mere children. 
One of t he moft fagacious men in this age, who 
continues, I hope, to improve and adorn it, 
Samuel Johnson, remarked in my heating, 
that, “ if Newton had flourished in ancient 
<c Greece , he would have been worfhipped as a 
“ divinityhow zealoufly then would he be 
adored in Hindujlan , if his incomparable writ¬ 
ings could be read and comprehended by the 
Pandits of Cajbmir or Benares! I have feen a 
mathematical book in Sanfcrit of the higheft 
antiquity; but focft perceived from the dia¬ 
grams, that it contained only Ample elements: 
there may, indeed, have been, in the favourable 
atmofphere of djia, fome diligent obfervers of 
the celeftial bodies, and fuch obfervations, as are 
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'recorded, fhould indifputably be made publick x 
but let us not expect any new methods , or the 
analyfis of new curves , from the geometricians 
of Iran , Turkijian, or India. Could the works 
of Archimedes, the Newton of Sicily, be 
reftored to their genuine purity by the help of 
Arabick verfions, we might then have reafon to 
triumph on the fuccefs of our fcientifical inqui¬ 
ries ; or could the fucceffive improvements and 
various rules of Algebra be traced through Ara¬ 
bian channels, to which Cardan boafted that 
he had accefs, the modern Hiftory of Mathema- 
ticks would receive conliderable illuftration. 

The Jurifprudence of the Hindus and MuJ'eU 
mans will produce more immediate advantage; 
and, if fome ftandard law-tracts were accurately 
tranflated from the Satifcril and Arabick, we 
might hope in time to fee fo complete a Digeft 
of Indian Laws, that all difputes among the na¬ 
tives might be decided without uncertainty, which 
is in truth a difgrace, though fatirically called a 
glory , to the forenfick fcience. 

All thefe objects of inquiry muft appear to 
you, Gentlemen, in fo ftrong a light, that bare 
intimations of them will be Sufficient; nor is it 
neceffary to make ufe of emulation as an incentive 
to an ardent purfuit of them': yet I cannot for¬ 
bear expreffing a with, that the activity of the 
French 'in the fame purfuits may not be fuperior 
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to ours, and that the refearches of M. Soo¬ 
ner at, whom the court of I'erfailles employed 
for feven years in thefe climates, merely to 
colled: fuch materials as we are feeking, may 
kindle, inftead of abating, our own curiofity 
and zeal. If you affent, as I flatter myfelf you 
do, to thefe opinions, you will alfo concur in 
promoting the objed of them; and a few ideas 
having prefented themfelves to my mind, I pre¬ 
fume to lay them before you, with an entife 
fubmiflion to your judgement. 

No contributions, except thofe of the literary 
kind, will be requifite for the fupport of the fo- 
ciety; but, if each of us were occafionally to 
contribute a fuccind defcription of fuch manu- 
fcripts as he had perufed or infpeded, with their 
dates and the names of their owners, and to 
propofe for folution fuch quejlions as had occur¬ 
red to him concerning sljiatick Art, Science, and 
Hiftory, natural or civil, we fliould poflefs with¬ 
out labour, and almoft by imperceptible degrees, 
a fuller catalogue of Oriental books, than has 
hitherto been exhibited, and our correfpondents 
would be apprifed of thofe points, to which we 
chiefly dired our inveftigations. Much may, 
I am confident, be expeded from the communi¬ 
cations of learned natives , whether lawyers, phy- 
ficians, or private fcholars, who would eagerly, 
on the firft invitation, fend us their Mekdmat 
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id Rif a Jabs on a variety of fubje&s j fome for 
the fake of advancing general knowledge, but 
moft of them from a defire, neither uncommon 
nor unreafonable, of attracting notice, and re¬ 
commending themfelves to favour. With a 
view to avail ourfelves of this difpofition, and 
to bring their latent fcience under our infpedion, 
it might be advifable to print and circulate a 
fhort memorial, in Perjian and Hindi, fetting 
forth, in a llyle accommodated to their own ha¬ 
bits and prejudices, the defign of our inftitution; 
nor would it be impollible hereafter, to give a 
medal annually, with inlcriptions in Perjian on 
one fide, and on the reverfe in Sanfcrit , as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the bed eflay or 
difiertation. To inftrudt others is the prefcribed 
duty of learned Brahmans , and, if they be men 
of fubftance, without reward ; but they would 
all be flattered with an honorary mark of dif- 
tin&ion; and the Mahomedans have not only 
the permiflion, but the pofltive command, of 
their law-giver, to fearcb for learning even in the 
refhptejl parts of' the globe . It were fuperfluous 
to fuggeft, with how much correCtnels and fa¬ 
cility their compofltions might be tranflated for 
our ufe, fince their languages are now more ge¬ 
nerally and perfectly underltood than they have 
ever been by any nation of Europe. 

I have detained you, I fear, too long by this 
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Irefs, though it has been my endeavour to 
reconcile comprehenfivenefs with brevity: the 
fubje&s, which I have lightly fketched, would 
be found, if minutely examined, to be inexhauf- 
tible; and, lince no limits can be fet to your re- 
fearches but the boundaries of Sljia itfelf, I may 
not improperly conclude with wiihing for your 
fociety, what the Commentator on the Laws, 
prays for the conftitution, of our country, that 
IT MAY BE PERPETUAL. 
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IN the former difcourfes, which I had the ho¬ 
nour of addreffing’ to you, Gentlemen, on the 
injtitutim and objf.cls of our Society, I confined 
inyfelf purpofely to general topicksj giving in 
the firft a diftant pro fp eft of the vaft career, on 
which we were entering, and, in the lecond, ex¬ 
hibiting a more diffufe, but ftill fuperficial, 
fketch of the various difcoveries in Hiftory, 
Science, and Art, which we might juftly expe <3 
from our inquiries into the literature of AJia. 
I now propofe to fill up that outline fo com- 
prehenfively as to omit nothing eflential, yet fo 
coneifely as to avoid being tedious; and, if the 
ftate of my health fhall fuffer me to continue 
long enough in this climate, it is my defign, 
with your permiflion, to prepare for our annual 
meetings a feries of fhort diflertations, uncon¬ 
nected in their titles and fubjects, but all tending 
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:ommon point of no fmall importance in 
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the purfuit of interefting truths. 

Of all the works, which have been publifhed 
in our own age, or, perhaps, in any other, on 
the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and the firjl 
population of this habitable globe , that of Mr. 
Jacob Bryant, whom 1 name with reverence 
and affe&ion, has the beft claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioully applied, and new 
theories happily illufirated by an affemblage of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moll exten- 
five circumference : it falls, neverthelefs, as every 
human work mud fall, fibort of perfection; and 
the leaft fatisfaCtory part of it feems to be that, 
which relates to the derivation of words from 
AJiatick languages. Etymology has, no doubt, 
fome ufe in hiftorical refearches; but it is a me¬ 
dium of proof fo very fallacious, that, where it 
elucidates one fad, it obfcures a thoufand, and 
more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than 
icads to any folid conclufion: it rarely carries 
with it any internal power of conviction from a 
relemblance of founds or Similarity 6f letters; 
yet often, where it is wholly unafliited by thofe 
advantages, it may be indifputably proved by 
extrinfick evidence. We know a pojleriori , that 
both /tte and hijo, by the nature of two feveral 
dialeCts, are derived from films-, that uncle comes 
from avfjs, and firanger from extra ; that jour 
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iduciblc, through the Italian , from dies) anc 
rojjignol from lujktiia or the finger in groves; 
that fciurofcureuil , and Jquirrel are compounded 
of two Greek words defcriptive of the animal; 
which etymologies, though they could not have 
been demonflrated a priori , might ferve to con¬ 
firm, if any fuch confirmation were neceffary, 
the proofs of a connection between the mem¬ 
bers of one great Empire; but, when we derive 
our banger, or Jhort pendent /wordy from the 
Per fan, becaufe ignorant travellers thus rnis- 
fpell the word kbanjar, which in truth means 
a different weapon, or fandai-wood from the 
Greek, becaufe we fuppofe, that fandals were 
fometimes made of it, we gain no ground in 
proving the affinity of nations, and only weaken 
arguments, which might otherwife be firmly 
fupported. That Cu's then, or, as it certainly 
is written in one ancient dialed, Cu't, and in 
others, probably, Ca's, enters into the com- 
pofition of many proper names, we may very 
reafcmably believe; and that Algeziras takes its 
name from the Arabiek word for an ijland. can¬ 
not be doubted; but, when we are told from 
Europe , that places and provinces in India were 
clearly denominated from thofe words, we can¬ 
not but obferve, in the firft inftance, that the 
town, in which we now are affembled, is pro¬ 
perly written and pronounced Colicdta ; that 
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Cdtd and Cut unqueftionably mean places 
of fir eng th, or, in general, any incloj'ures ; and 
that Gujarat is at leaft as remote from Jezirab 
in found, as it is in fituation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly 
be difcbvered by any candid cfiticifm) to the 
Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, is, that the method 
of reafoning and arrangement of topicks adopted 
in that learned work are not quite agreeable to 
the title, but almoll wholly Jyntbetical; and, 
t hough fynthejis may be the better mode in pure 
faience, where the principles are Undeniable, yet 
it feems lefs calculated to give complete fatis- 
fadion in hijlorical difquifitions, where every 
poftulatum will perhaps be refufed, and every 
definition controverted : this may feem a flight 
objection, but the fubjed is in itfelf fo intereft- 
ing, and the full convidion of all reafonable men 
fo defirable, that it may not be loft labour to difi- 
culs the fame or a fimilar theory in a method 
purely analytical, and, after beginning with fads 
of general notoriety or undifpyted evidence, to 
inveftigate fuch truths, as are at firft unknown 
or very imperfedly difeerned. 

The five principal nations, who have in dif¬ 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vaft continent of Afia , with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the' /w- 
dians, the Cbinefe, the Tartars, the Arabs, and 
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he Perfans : ivho they feverally were, whence. 



and when they came, where they now are fet¬ 
tled, and what advantage a more perfect know¬ 
ledge of them all may bring to our European 
world, will be fhown, I truft, in Jive diftindt 
efFiys; the laft of which will demonftrate the 
connexion or diverfity between them, and folve 
the great problem, whether they had any com¬ 
mon origin, and whether that origin was the 
fame , which we generally aferibe to them. 

I begin with India, not becaufe I find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country, which 
we now inhabit, and from which we may beft 
furvey the regions around us; as, in popular 
language, we fpeak of the rijing fun, and of his 
progrefs through the Zodiack, although it had 
long ago been imagined, and is now demon- 
fixated, that he is himfelf the centre of our pla¬ 
netary fyftem. Let me here premife, that, in 
all thefe inquiries concerning the hiftory of India, 

I fhall confine my refearches downwards to the 
Mohammedan conquefts at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, but extend them upwards, as 
high as poflible, to the earlielt authentick records 
of the human fpecies. 

India then, on its moll enlarged fcale, in 
which the ancients appear to have underftood it, 
comprifes an area of near forty degrees on each 
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including a fpace almoft as large as all 
Europe ; being divided on the weft from Perjia 
by the Aracbojian mountains, limited on the eaft 
by the Cbinefe part of the farther peninfula, con- 
ined on the north by the wilds of Tartary, and 
extending to the fouth as far as the iJfles of Java. 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ftu- 
pendous hills of Potyid or Tibet, the beautiful 
valley of Cq/Imir, and all the domains of the 
old Indojcythians, the countries of Nepal and 
Butdnt, Cdmrdp or Afdm, together with Siam, 
Ava, Racan, and the boi-dering kingdoms, as 
far as the China of the Hindus or Sin of the Ara¬ 
bian Geographers; not to mention the whole 
weftern peninfula with the celebrated ifland of 
Sinhala, or Lion-like men, at its fouthern ex¬ 
tremity. By India, in fhort, I mean that whole 
extent of country, in which the primitive re¬ 
ligion and languages of the Hindus prevail at 
this day with more or lefs of their ancient pu¬ 
rity, and in which the Ndgar'i letters are ftill 
ufed with more or lefs deviation from their 
original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets of 
Medbyama or Central, and Punyabhimi, or the 
I-uand oj Virtues, to have been the portion of 
1 karat, one of nine brothers, whofe father had 
he dominion of the whole earth; and they re- 
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efent the mountains of Himalaya as lyir 
e north, and, to the weft, thole of Vindbya, 
called alfo Find 7 an by the Greeks', beyond which 
the Sindbu runs in feveral branches to the fea, 
and meets it nearly oppolite to the point of 
Dzvaracd, the celebrated feat of their Shepherd 
God : in the fouth-eafl they place the great river 
Saravatya ; by which they probably mean that 
of Apa ™palled alio Airdvati in part of its courfe, 
and giving perhaps its ancient name to the gulf 
of Sahara. This domain of Bharat they con¬ 
sider as the middle of the Jambudzvipa, which 
the Tibetiam alfo call the Land of Zambu ; and 
the appellation is extremely remarkable; for 
fambu is the Sanfcril name of a delicate fruit 
called yd man by the Mufelmans, and by us roje- 
dpple ; but the largeft and richeft fort is named 
Amrila, or Immortal; and the Mythologifts of 
Tibet apjftv the fame word to a celeftial tree 
bearing ambrojial fruit, and adjoining to four 
vaft rocks, from which as many facred rivers 
derive their feveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfrve tra£t %re de¬ 
le ti bed by Mr. Lord with great eka&neTs, and 
with a piifturefcjue elegance peculiar to our an- 
dient language: “ A people, fays he, prefcnted 
“ themlelves to mine eyes, clothed in linen gar- 
“ ments fomewhat low delcending, of a gefture 
“ and garb, as I may fay, maidenly and weld 
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u nigh effeminate, of a countenance fhy and 
** fomewhat eftranged, yet fmiling out a glozed 
“ and bafhful familiarity.” Mr. Orme, the 
Hiftorian of India, who unites an exquifite tafle 
for every fine art with an accurate knowledge of 
Afiatick manners, obferves, in his elegant pre¬ 
liminary Differtation, tfat this “ country has 
e< been inhabited from the earlieft antiquity by 
“ a people, who have no refemblance, either in 
“ their figure or manners, with any ofthema- 
tions contiguous to them,” and that, “ although 
“ conquerors have eftablifhed themfelves at dif- 
“ ferent times in different parts of India, yet the 
“ original inhabitants have loft very little of 
“ their original character.” The ancients, in 
fa&, give a defcription of them, which our early 
travellers confirmed, and our own perfonal know¬ 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per¬ 
ceive from a paffage in the Geographical Poem 
of Dionysius, which the Analyft of Ancient 
Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit: 

a To th’ eaft a lovely countrywide extends, 
u India, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds $ 

" On this the fun, new rifing from the main, 
tc Smiles pleas’d, and (beds his early orient beam. 
u Th* inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 
u Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

“ Various their functions* fome the rock explore, 

“ And from the mine extract the latent gold $ 
u Some labour at the wopf with cunning {kill, 
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tc And manufacture linen; others fhape 
“ And polifh iv’ry with the niceft care: 

“ Many retire to rivers fhoal, and plunge 
“ To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

“ Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jafper’s found 
“ Green, but diaphanous; the topaz too 
“ Of ray ferene and pleafing ; lad of all 
“ The lovely amethyfl, in which combine 
“ All the mild fhades of purple. The rich foil, 

“ Walh’d by a thoufand rivers, from all fides 
“ Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 

Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant 
even after fo many revolutions and conquefts; 
in their manufactures of cotton they ftill furpafs 
all the world; and their features have, molt 
probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
Dionysius; nor can we reafonably doubt,how 
degenerate and abafed fo ever the Hindus may 
now appear, that in fome early age they were 
fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, 
wife in legiflation, and eminent in various know¬ 
ledge: but, fince their civil hiltory beyond the 
middle of the nineteenth century from the pre- 
fent time, is involved in a cloud of fables, we 
feem to poffefs only Jour general media of fatis- 
fying our curiofity concerning it; namely, firft, 
their Languages and Letters ; fecondly, their 
Philofophy and Religion ; thirdly, the adtual re¬ 
mains of their old Sculpture and Architecture j 
and fourthly, the written memorials of their 
Sciences and Arts. 
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It is much to he lamented, that neither tnq 
Greeks , who attended Alexander into India, 
nor thofe who were long conneded with it 
under the Battrian Princes, have left us any 
means of knowing with accuracy, what verna-r 
cular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire. The Mohammedans, we know, 
heard the people of proper Hindujtan, or India 
on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bhdjha , or living 
tongue of a very fingular conftrudion, the pureft 
dialed; of which was current in the diftrid.s 
round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical ground 
of Mat'bur a ; and this is commonly called the 
idiom of Vrqja. Five words in lix, perhaps, of 
this language were derived from the SanJcrit , 
in which books of religion and fcience were com- 
pofed, and which appears to have been formed 
by an exquifite grammatical arrangement , as the 
name itfelf implies, from fome unpolifhed idiom; 
but the bafts of the Hitidujldnt, particularly the 
inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as 
widely from both thole tongues, as Arabicii 
differs from Perjian , or German from Greek. 
Now the general effed of conqueft. is to leave 
the current language of the conquered people 
unchanged, or very little altered, in its ground¬ 
work, but to blend with it a confiderable number 
of exotick names both for things and foradions j 
as it has happened in every country, that I can 
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laSeColiefl, where the conquerors have not pre - 
ferved their own tongue unmixed with that of 
the natives, like the Turks in Greece , and the 
Saxons in Britain ; and this analogy might in¬ 
duce us to believe, that the pure Hindi , whether 
of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval 
in Upper India, into which the Sanfcrit was 
introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms 
in fome very remote age ; for we cannot doubt 
that the language of the Veda's was ufed in the 
great extent of country, which has before been 
delineated, as long as the religion of Brahnid 
has prevailed in it. 

The Sanfcrit language, whatever be its anti¬ 
quity, is of a wonderful ftru&ure; more perfect 
than the Greek , more copious than the Latin , 
and more exquifitely refined than either, yet 
bearing to both of them a ftronger affinity, bot h 
in the roots of verbs and in the forms of gram¬ 
mar, than could poffibly have been produced by 
accident; fo ftrong indeed, that no philologer 
could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have fprung from fome common fource, 
which, perhaps, no longer exifts: there is a 
fimilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, for 
fuppofirig that both the Gothick and the Celtick , 
though blended with a very different idiom, had 
the fame origin with the Sanfcrit ; and the old 
Terfian might be added to the fame family, . if 
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thisrwere the place for difcuffing any queftion 
concerning the antiquities of Perjia. 

The characters, in which the languages of In¬ 
dia were originally written, are called Nagari t 
from Nagara, a city with the word Dtva fome-r 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity himfelf, who pre¬ 
ferred the artificial order of them in a voice 
from heaven. Thefe letters, with no greater 
variation in their form by the change of ftraight 
lines to curves, or eonverfely, than the Cufick 
alphabet has received in its way to India , are 
ftill adopted in more than twenty kingdoms and 
ftates, from the borders of Qajhgar and Kboteti , 
to Rama's bridge, and from the Sindhu to the 
river -of Siam; nor can I help believing, al¬ 
though the polifhed and elegant Devandgnri 
may not be fo ancient as the monumental cha¬ 
racters in the caverns of Jarafandha , that the 
fquare Chaldaick letters, in which moil Hebrew 
books are copied, were originally the fame, or 
derived from the fame prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian characters: that the Phe- 
nician , from which the Greek and Raman al¬ 
phabets were formed by various changes and 
inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be 
little doubt; and the inferiptions at Canarah , of 
which you now poflefs a raoft accurate copy, 
feeip tp be conipounded of Nagari and Etkia* 
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f>$e¥ letters, which bear a clofe relation to each 
other, both in the mode of writing from the 
left hand, and in the lingular manner of con¬ 
necting the vowels with the confonants. Thefe 
remarks may favour an opinion entertained by 
many, that all the fymbols of found , which at 
firft, probably, were only rude outlines of the 
different organs of fpeech, had a common origin 
the fymbols of ideas , now ufed in China and 
‘Japan , and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and 
Mexico , are quite of a diftindl nature; but it is 
very remarkable, that the order of founds in the 
Chinefe grammars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved in Tibet, and hardly differs from that, 
which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 

H. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy, I 
fhall here fay but little; becaufe a full account 
of each would require a feparate volume: it will 
be fufficient in this differtation to alfume, what 
might be proved beyond controverfy, that we 
now live among the adorers of thofe very deities, 
who were worfliipped under different names in 
old Greece and Italy , and among the profeffors 
of thofe philofophical tenets, which the Ionick 
and Attick writers illullrated with all the beauties 
of their melodious language. On one hand\ve 
fee the trident of Neptune, the eagle of Jupi¬ 
ter, the fatyfs of Bacchus, the bow of Cupid, 
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lot of the Sun on another we hear 
the cymbals of Rhea, the fongs of the Mufes ,, 
and the paftoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In 
more retired fcenes, in groves, and in feminaries 
Of learning, we may perceive the Brahmans and 
the Sar manes, mentioned by Clemens, de¬ 
puting in the forms of logick , or difcourling on 
the vanity of human enjoyments, on the im¬ 
mortality of the foul, her emanation from the 
eternal mind, her debafement, wanderings, and 
final union with her fource. The/rx philofo- 
phical fchools, whofe principles are explained 
in the D erf ana Sdfra , comprife all the meta- 
phyficks of the old Academy , the .Stoa, the Ly¬ 
ceum ; nor is it poflible to read the Veddnta, or 
the many fine compofitions in illuftration of it, 
without believing, that Pythagoras and Pla¬ 
to derived their fublime theories from the fame 
fountain with the fages of India. The Scythian 
and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology may 
alfo be traced in every part of thefe eaftern re¬ 
gions ; nor can we doubt, that Won or Oden, 
whofe religion, as the northern hiftorians admit, 
was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign 
race, was the fame with Buddh, whofe rites 
were probably imported into India nearly at 
the fame time, though received much later by 
the Chinefe, who foften his name into FO'. 

This may be a proper place to afcertain an. 
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-important point in the Chronology of the Hin¬ 
dus- for the prlefts of Buddha left in Tibet 
and China the precife epoch of his appearance., 
real or imagined, in this Empire ; and their in¬ 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Chriftian Miffionaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Couplet, De 
G u ignes, Giorgi, and Bailly, differ a little 
in their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Couplet feems the molt correct: on taking, how¬ 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great: 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the year one thoufand 
and fourteen before the birth of Christ, or two 
thoufand feven hundred and ninety-nine years 
ago. Now the Cafhmirians, who boaft of his 
defcent in their kingdom, aflert that he appeared 
on earth about two centuries after Crishna 
the Indian Apollo, who took fo decided a part 
in the war of the Mahdbhdrat ; and, if an Ety- 
mologift were to fuppofe, that the Athenians had 
embellilhed their poetical hiftory of Pan dion’s 
expulfion and the reftoration of ./Egeus with 
the Afiatick tale of the Pa'ndus and Yud~ 
HIshtir, neither of which words they could 
have articulated, I fliould not haftily deride his 
conjecture: certain it is, that Pdndumandel is 
called by the Greeks the country of Pand ion. 
We have, therefore, determined another intereft-. 
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$epoch,.by fixing the age of Crishna near 
the three tboufandth year from the prefent time * 
and, as the three firft Avatars, or defcents of 
Vishnu, relate no lefs dearly to an Univerfal 
Deluge, in which eight perfons only were faved, 
than the fourth and fifth do to the purtifiment of 
impiety and the humiliation of the proud, we may 
for the prefent aflame! that the fecond, or filver, 
age of the Hindus was fubfequent to the dif- 
perfion from Babel; fo that we have only a 
dark interval of about a tboufand years, which 
were employed in the fettlement of nations, the 
foundation of Hates or empires, and the cul¬ 
tivation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named 
Ra'ma but with different epithets; one of whom 
bears a wonderful refemblance to the Indian 
Bacchus, and his wars are the fubjed of feveral 
heroick poems. He is reprefented as a depend¬ 
ent from Su'rya, or the Sun, as the hufband of 
Si'ta', and the fon of a princefs named Cau'~ 
sRlYa : it is very ^markable, that the Peru¬ 
vians, wbofe /wa.yboafted of the fame defeent, 
ftyled their great eft feftival Ramafitoa ; whence 
we may fuppofe, that South America was peopled 
by thf fame race, who imported into the far- 
theft parts of Afia the rites and fabulous hiftory 
of Ra ma. Thefe rites and this hiftory are ex¬ 
tremely curious; and, although I cannot believe 
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With Newton, that ancient mythology was 
nothing but liiftorical truth in a poetical chefs, 
nor, with Bacon, that it coniifted folely of 
moral and metaphylical allegories, nor with 
Bryant, that all the heathen divinities are 
only different attributes and reprefentations of 
the Sun or of deceafed progenitors, but conceive 
that the whole fyftem of religious fables role, 
like the Nile, from feveral diltindl fources, yet I 
cannot but agree, that one great fpring and 
fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of 
the globe was the veneration paid by men to 
the vaft body of fee, which “ looks from his 
foie dominion like the God of this world ” 
and another, the immoderate refpedl fhown to 
the memory of powerful or virtuous anceftors, 
efpecially the founders of kingdoms, legiflators, 
and warriors, of whom the Sun or the Moon 
were wildly fuppofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of architecture and fculpture 
in India, which I mention here as mere monu¬ 
ments of antiquity, not as Specimens of ancient 
art, feem to prove an early conne&ion between 
this country and Africa: the pyramids of Egypt, 
the coloflal ftatues deferibed by Pausanias and 
others, the fphinx, and the Hermes Canis, whi, h 
laft bears a great refemblance to the Vardhdvatdr, 
or the incarnation of Vishnu in the form of a 
Boar, indicate the ftyle and mythology of the 
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vail excavations of Candrah, the various temples 
and images of Buddha, and the idols, which 
are continually dug up at Gaya, or in its vi¬ 
cinity. The letters on many of thofe monu¬ 
ments appear, as I have before intimated, partly 
of Indian, and partly of AbyJJinian or Ethiopick, 
origin; and all thefe indubitable fails may in¬ 
duce no ill-grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and 
Hindustan were peopled or colonized by the 
fame extraordinary race; in confirmation of 
w hich, it may be added, that the mountaineers 
of Bengal and Bahdr can hardly be diftinguifh- 
ed in fome of their features, particularly their 
lips and nofes, from the modern Abyffinians, 
whom the Arabs call the children of Cush: and 
the ancient Hindus, according to Strabo, dif¬ 
fered in nothing from the Africans, but in the 
ftraitnefs and fmoothnefs of th^ir hair, while 
that of the others was crifp or woolly ; a differ¬ 
ence proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
reipedfcive humidity or drynefs of their atmo- 
fpheres: hence the people who received the fir ft 
light of the rifmg fun, according to the limited 
knowledge of the ancients, are faid by Apuleius 
to be the Aril and Ethiopians, by which he 
clearly meant certain nations of India; where 
we. frequently fee figures of Buddha with 
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r ?'V . f&l tHed hair apparently defigned for a 
fentation of it in its natural ftate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpi Sajlra, or 
colleStion of treatifes on Arts and Manufactures, 
which mult have contained a treafure of ufeful 
information on dying, painting , and metallurgy , 
has been fo long neglefted, that few, if any, 
traces of it are to be found; but the labours of 
the Indian loom and needle have been univer- 
fally celebrated ; and fine linen is not improbably 
fuppofed to have been called Sindon, from the 
name of the river near which it was wrought in 
the higheffc perfection: the people of Colchis 
were alfo famed for this manufacture, and the 
Egyptians yet more, as we learn from feveral 
paflages in fcripture, and particularly from a 
beautiful chapter in Ezekial containing the 
moll authentick delineation of ancient com¬ 
merce, of which Tyre had been the principal 
mart. Silk was fabricated immemorially by the 
Indians , though commonly afcribed to the peo¬ 
ple of Serica or Tanciit, among whom probably 
the word Ser, which the Greeks applied to the 
filk-worm, fignified gold ; a fenfe, which it now 
bears in Tibet. That the Hindus were in early 
ages a commercial people, we have many reafons 
to believe; and in the fir ft of their facred law- 
traits, which they fuppofe to have been revealed 
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ENU many millions of years ago, we find 
a curious paffage on the legal inter eft of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with 
an exception in regard to adventures at fea ; an 
exception, which the fenfe of mankind approves, 
and which commerce abfolutely requires, though 
it was not before the reign of Charles I. that 
our own jurifprudence fully admitted it in re- 
fpedt of maritime contracts. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifeft of nations; and in moral 
wifdom, they were certainly eminent: their 
Niti Sdjlra , or Syjlem of Etbicks , is yet pre¬ 
ferred, and the Fables of Visi-inuserman, 
whom we ridiculoufly call Pilpay, are the moll 
beautiful, if not the moft ancient, colle&ion 
of apologues in the world: they were firft trans¬ 
lated from the Sanfcrit, in the fixth century, by 
the order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as ther 
Siin , the chief phyfician and afterwards Vezir of 
the great Anu'shireva'n, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages; 
but their original title is Hitopadefa, or Amicable 
InflruSiion ; and, as the very exiftence of Esop, 
whom the Arabs believe to have been an Abyf- 
Jinian, appears rather doubtful, I am not disin¬ 
clined to fuppofe, that the firft moral fables , 
which appeared in Europe , were of* Indian or 
Ethiopian origin. 

VOL. j. f 
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he Hindus are faid to have boafted of three 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of in(lru£ting by apologues, the 
decimal fcale adopted now by all civilized na¬ 
tions, and the game of Chefs , on which they 
have forne curious treatifes; but, if their numer¬ 
ous works on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, 
Mufick, all which are extant and acceflible, were 
explained in forne language generally known, 
it would be found, that they had yet higher pre- 
tenfions to the praife of a fertile and inventive 
genius. Their lighter Poems are lively and ele¬ 
gant j their Epick, magnificent and fublime in 
the higheft degree; their Pur ana’s comprife a 
feries of mythological Hi (lories in blank verfe 
from the Creation to the fuppofed incarnation of 
Buddha j and their Vedas, as far as we can 
judge from that compendium of them, which is 
called Upanijhat, abound with noble fpeculations 
in metaphyficks, and fine difeourfes on the being 
and attributes of God. Their inoft ancient me¬ 
dical book, entitled Cher ecu, is believed to be the 
work of Siva ; for each of the divinities in their 
Triad has at lead one facred compofition af- 
cribed to him ; but, as to mere human works on 
Hijlory and Geography, though they are faid to 
be extant in Cajhmir, it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What their afrono- 
mical and mathematical writings contain, will 
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, I truft, remain long a fecret: they are eafily 
procured, and their importance cannot be doubt¬ 
ed. The Philofopher, whofe works are faid to 
include a fyftem of the univerfe founded on the 
principle of Attraction and the Central pofition 
of the fun, is named Yav an Acha'rya, becaufe 
he had travelled, we are told, into Ionia: if this 
be true, he might have been one Of thofe, who 
converfed with Pythagoras j this at leaft is 
undeniable, that a book on aftronomy in San- 
fcrit bears the title of TaVana Jatica , which may 
fignify the tonic Se£t j nor is it improbable, that 
the names of the planets and Zodiacal ftars, 
which the Arabs borrowed from the Greeks , but 
which we find in the oldeft Indian records, were 
originally devifed by the fame ingenious and en- 
terprifing race, from whom both Greece and 
India were peopled \ the race, who, as Diony¬ 
sius defcribes them, 


»- - - * firft allayed the deep, 

* And wafted merchandize to coafts unknown, 

* Thofe, who digefted firft the ftarry choir, 

* Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names/ 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus , 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult: that they had an im¬ 
memorial affinity with the old Perfians, Etbio- 
pians y and Egyptians , the Pbenicians, Greeks y 
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and Tufcans, the Scythians or Goths, and Celts> 
the Chineje y Japanefe , and Peruvians; whence, 
as no reafon appears for believing, that they 
were a colony from any one of thofe nations, or 
any of thofe nations from them, we may fairly 
conclude that they all proceeded from fome 
central country, to inveftigate which will be the 
object of my future Difcourfes; and I have a 
fanguine hope, that your collections during the 
prel'ent year will bring to light many ufeful dis¬ 
coveries ; although the departure for Europe of 
a very ingenious member, who firft opened the 
ineftimable mine of Sanfcrit literature, will often 
deprive us of accurate and folid information con¬ 
cerning the languages and antiquities of India. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 

BY 

THE PRESIDENT, 


GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to 
you my intention, to difcourfe at our annual 
meetings on the five principal nations, who 
have peopled the continent and iflands of Afi&} 
fo as to trace, by an hiftorical and philological 
analyfis, the number of ancient Items, from 
which thofe five branches have feverally fprung, 
and the central region, from which they appear 
to have proceeded : you may, therefore, expett, 
that, having fubmitted to your confideration a few 
general remarks on the old inhabitants of India y 
I Ihould now offer my fentiments on fome other 
nation, who, from a fimil.arity of language , reli¬ 
gion, arts , and manners , may be fuppofgd to have 
had an early connection with the Hindus ; but, 
fince we find fome AJiatick nations totally difli- 
milar to them in all or moft of thofe particulars, 
and fince the difference will ftrike you more 
forcibly by an immediate and dole companion. 
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wonderful people, who feem in every refpe£t fo 
ftrongly contrafted to the original natives of this 
country, that they mull have been for ages a 
diftind: and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, I con- 
fidered India on its largeft fcale, defcribing it as 
lying between Perfia and China, Tartary. and 
Java ; and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply 
the name of Arabia , as the Arabian Geographers 
often apply it, to that extenfive Peninfula, 
which the Red Sea divides from Africa, the 
great AffyHan river from Iran , and of which the 
Erythrean Sea walhes the bafe j without ex¬ 
cluding any part of its weftern fide, which would 
be completely maritime, if no ifthmus intervened 
between the Mediterranean , and the Sea of 
Kohom: that country in fhort I call Arabia, in 
which the Arabick language and letters, or fuch 
as have a near affinity to them, have been im- 
memorially current. 

Arabia , thus divided from India by a vaft 
ocean, or at lealt by a broad bay, could hardly 
have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had 
been eonfiderably improved : yet, as the Hindus 
and the people of Yemen were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they were probably 
thefirft inflruments of conveying to the weftern 
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irfd the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India , 
as well as the fragrant wood, called alluwiva in 
Arabick and aguru in Sanfcrit, which grows in 
the greateft perfection in Anam or Cochinchina. 
It is poffible too, that a part of the Arabian Ido¬ 
latry might have been derived from the fame 
fource with that of the Hindus; but fuch an in- 
t rcourle may be confidered as partial and acci¬ 
dental only; nor am I more convinced, than I 
was fifteen years ago, when I took the liberty 
to animadvert on a pafiage in the Hiftory of 
Prince Kantemir, that the Turks have any 
juft reafon for holding the coaft of Yemen to be 
a part of India, and calling its inhabitants Yellow 
Indians. 

The Arabs have never been entirely fubdued; 
nor has any impreffion been made on them, ex¬ 
cept on their borders; where, indeed, the Phe- 
tiicians, Perfians , Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in 
modern times, the Othman Tartars, have fe- 
verally acquired fettlements j but, with thefe 
exceptions, the natives of Hejdz and Yemen have 
preferved for ages the foie dominion of their 
deferts and paftures, their mountains and fertile 
valleys: thus, apart from the reft of mankind, 
this extraordinary people have retained their 
primitive manners and language, features and 
character, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelves. All the genuine Arabs of 
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whom I knew in Europe , thofe of Yemen , 
whom I faw in the ifle of Hinzuan , whither 
many had come from Majkat for the purpofe of 
trade, and thofe of Hejax, whom I have met in 
Bengal , form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu 
inhabitants of thefe provinces: their eyes are 
full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and articu¬ 
late, their deportment manly and dignified, their 
apprehenfion quick, their minds always prefent 
and attentive 5 with a fpirit of independence 
appearing in the countenances even of the 
loweft among them. Men will always differ in. 
their ideas of civilization, each meafuring it by 
the habits and prejudices of his own country; 
but, if eourtefy and urbanity, a love of poetry 
and eloquence, and the practice of exalted vir¬ 
tues be a jufter meafure of perfect fociety, we 
have certain proof, that the people of Arabia, 
both on plains and in cities, in republican and 
monarchical ftates, were eminently civilized for 
many ages before their conquefl of Perjia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient Hiflory of 
this majeftick race fhould be as little known in 
detail before the time of Dhu Yezen, as that of 
the Hindu s before Vicramaditya ; for, although 
the vaft hiftorical work of Alnuwairi , and the 
Murujuidhabab, or Golden Meadows , of Alma - 
Jiiudi , contain chapters on the kings of Himyar , 
Gbafan, and Hirab , with lifts of them and 
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Iches of their feveral reigns, and although Ge¬ 
nealogical Tables, from which chronology might 
be better afcertained, are prefixed to many com- 
pofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moll ma- 
nufcripts are fo incorredt, and fo many contra¬ 
dictions are found in the belt of them, that we 
can fcarce lean upon tradition with fecurity, and 
mull have recourfe to the fame media for inves¬ 
tigating the hiftory of the Arabs , that 1 before 
adopted in regard to that of the Indians; name¬ 
ly, their language , letters and religion , their an¬ 
cient monuments , and the certain remains of their 
arts; on each of which heads I fhall touch very 
concifely, having premifed, that my obfervations 
will in general be confined to the ftate of Arabia 
before that lingular revolution, at the beginning 
of the feventb century , the effects of which we 
feel at this day from the Pyrenean mountains 
and the Danube , to the fartheft parts of the In¬ 
dian Empire , and even to the Ealtern Iflands. 

I. For the knowledge, which any European , 
who pleafes, may attain of the Arabian language, 
we are principally indebted to the univerfity of 
Leyden; for, though feveral Italians have aili- 
duoully laboured in the fame wide field, yet the 
fruit of their labours has been rendered aim oil 
ufelefs by more commodious and more accurate 
works printed in Holland \ and, though Pocock 
certainly accomplilhed much, and was able to 
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mplifh any thing, yet the Academical eafe, 
which he enjoyed, and his theological purfuits, 
induced him to leave unfinifhcd the valuable 
work of Maiddni, which he had prepared for 
publication ; nor, even if that rich mine of Ara¬ 
bian Philology had leen the light, would it have 
borne any comparifon with the fifty differtations 
of Hariri, which the firft Albert Schulte ns 
tranflated and explained, though he fent abroad 
but few of them, and has left his worthy grand- 
fan, from whom perhaps Maidani alfo may be 
expected, the honour of publifhing the reft : 
but the palm of glory in this branch of literature 
is due toGoLius, whofe works are equally pro¬ 
found and elegant; fo perfpicuous in method, 
that they may .always be confulted without fa¬ 
tigue, and read without languor, yet fo abundant 
in matter, that any man, who fhali begin with 
his noble edition of the Grammar compiled by 
his mafter Erpenius, and proceed, with the 
help of his incomparable dictionary, to ftudy 
his Hiftory of Taimur by Ibni A rabjhdh, and 
fhali make himfelf complete mafter of that fub- 
lime work, will underftand the learned Arabick 
better than the deepeft fcholar at Conjlanlimple 
or at Mecca. The Arabick language, therefore, 
is almoft wholly in our power; and, as it is un- 
queflionably one of the molt ancient in the world, 
fo it yields to none ever fpoken by mortals in 
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se number of its words and the precifion of its • 


phrafes; but it is equally true and wonderful, 
that it bears not the lead refemblance, either in 
words or the ftrudture of them, to the Sanfcrit , 
or great parent of the Indian dialeds ; of which 
diffimilarity I will mention two remarkable in- 
fiances: the Sanfcrit , like the Greek , Perfian , 
and German , delights in compounds, but, in a 
much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excels, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buffoon in Aristophanes defcribes 
a feaft, but with perfed ferioufnefs, on the moll 
folemn occafions, and in the mofl elegant works; 
while the Arabick , on the other hand, and all 
its filler dialeds, abhor the compofition of words, 
and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by 
circumlocution ; fo that, if a compound word 
be found in any genuine language of the Ara¬ 
bian Peninfula, ( zenmcrdah for inllance, which 
occurs in the Hamafah ) it may at once be pro¬ 
nounced an exotick. Again ; it is the genius 
of the Sanfcrit, and other languages of the fame 
flock, that the roots of verbs be almofl univer- 
fally biliteral , fo that five and twenty hundred 
fuch roots might be formed by the compofition of 
the fifty Indian letters ; but the- Arabick roots 
are as univerfally triliteral , fo that the compo-r 
fition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would 
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near two and twenty thoufand elements of 
the language: and this will demonflrate the fur- 
prifing extent of it; for, although great num¬ 
bers of its roots are confeffedly loft, and fome, 
perhaps, were never in ufe, yet, if we fuppoie 
ten thoufand of them (without rekoning quadri- 
literals) to exift, and each of them to admit only 
Jive variations, one with another, in forming 
derivative nouns, even then a perfed Arabick 
dictionary ought to contain fifty thoufand word:, 
each of which may receive a multitude of 
changes by the rules of grammar. The deriva¬ 
tives in Sanfcrit are confiderably more numerous : 
but a farther comparifon between the two lan¬ 
guages is here unnecelfary ; fince, in whatever 
light we view them, they feem totally diftind, 
and' mu ft have been invented by two different 
races of men ; nor do I recollect a Angle word 
in common between them, except Suruj , the 
plural of Siraj, meaning both a lamp and the 
fun, the Sanfcrit name of which is, in Bengal , 
pronounced Surja ; and even this refemblance 
, may be purely accidental. We may eafily be¬ 
lieve with the Hindus, that not even Indr a him- 
feJf mid bis heavenly bands , much lefs any mortal , 
ever comprehended in bis mind fuch an ocean of 
words as their facred language contains, and 
with the Arabs, that no man uninfpired was 
ever a complete inafter of Arabick: in fad no 



perion, I believe, now living in Europe or Ajia, 
can read without ftudy an hundred couplets to¬ 
gether in any collection of ancient Arabian 
poems; and we are told, that the great author 
of the Kdmus learnedby accident from the mouth 
of a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning 
of three words which he had long fought in 
vain from grammarians, and from books, of the 
higheft reputation. It is by approximation 
alone, that a knowledge of thefe two venerable 
languages can be acquired j and, with moderate 
attention, enough of them both may be known, 
to delight and inftruCt us in an infinite degree: 
I conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the Ethiopick dialeCt feems to prove 
an early eftablifhment of the Arabs in part of 
Ethiopia, from which they were afterwards ex¬ 
pelled, and attacked even in their own country 
by the Abyjjinians, who had been invited over 
as auxiliaries againft the tyrant of Temen about 
a century before the birth of Mohammed, 

Of the characters, in which the old com- 
pofitions of Arabia were written, we know but 
little j except that the Koran originally appeared 
in thofe of Cufah, from which the modern Ara¬ 
bian letters, with all their elegant variations, 
were derived, and which unquellionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; 
but, as to the Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
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fee mentioned by the name of Almufnad, we 
are ftill in total darknefs ; the traveller Niebuhr 
having been unfortunately prevented from vifit* 
ing fome ancient monuments in Yemen, which 
are faid to have infcriptions on them: if thofe 
Ietters bear a flrong refemblance to the Nagari , 
and if a ftory current in India be true, that fome 
Hindu merchants heard the Sanfcrit language 
ipoken in Arabia the Happy, we might be con¬ 
firmed in our opinion, that an intercourfe for¬ 
merly fubfifted between the two nations of op- 
polite coafts, but fhould have no reafon to be* 
iieve, that they fprang from the fame immediate 
flock. The firft fyllable of Hamyar, as many 
Europeans write it, might perhaps induce an 
Etymologift to derive the Arabs of Yemen from 
the great anceftor of the Indians; but we muft 
obferve, that Himyar is the proper appellation of 
thole Arabs', and many reafons concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick: the fimilarity 
of fome proper names on the borders of India to 
thofe of Arabia, as the river Arabius , a place 
called Araba, a people named Aribes or Arabies , 
and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, 
and may hereafter fumilh me with obfervations 
of fome importance, but not at all inconfiftent 
with my prefent ideas. 

II. It is generally aliened, that the old religion 
of the Arabs was entirely Bahian ; but I can 
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t io little accurate information concerning 
the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet fpeak on the fubjeft 
with confidence. This at lead is certain, that 
the people of Yemen very foon fell into the com¬ 
mon, but fatal, errour of adoring the Sun and the 
Firmament; for even the third in defcent from 
Yoktan, who was confequently as old as Na- 
hor, took the furname of Abdush ams, or Ser¬ 
vant of the Sun ; and his family, we are allured, 
paid particular honours to that luminary: other 
tribes worlhipped the planets and fixed ftars; 
but the religion of the poets at lead feeins to 
have been pure Theifm; and this we know with 
certainty, becaufe we have Arabian verfes of 
unlufpe&ed antiquity, which contain pious and 
elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and juftice, 
the power and omniprefence, of Allah, or the 
God. If an infcription, faid to have been found 
on marble in l'emen, be authentick, the ancient 
inhabitants of that country preferred the religion 
of Eber, and profelfed a belief in miracles and a 
future ft ate. 

YVe are alfo told, that a ftrong relemblanee 
may be found between the religions of the pagan 
Arabs and the Hindus ; but, though this may be 
true, yet an agreement in worlhipping the fun 
and ftars will not prove an affinity between the 
two nations: the powers of God reprefented as 
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tie deities, the adoration of Jlones , and the 
name of the Idol Wudd, may lead us indeed to 
fufpect, that fome of the Hindu fuperflitions had 
found their way into Arabia ; and though we 
have no traces in Arabian Hiftory of fuch a 
conqueror or legidator as the great Sesac, who 
is faid to have railed pillars in Yemen as well as 
at the mouth of the Ganges , yet, fmce we know, 
that Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, whom-1 fup- 
pofe to be Woden, fince Buddha was not a 
native of India, and fince the age of Sesac per¬ 
fectly agrees with that of Sa'cya, we may form 
a plaufible conjecture, that they were in fad the 
fame perfon, who travelled ealtward from Ethio¬ 
pia, either as a warriour or as a lawgiver, about 
a thoufand years before Christ, and whofe rites 
we now fee extended as far as the country of 
Nifott, or, as the Chinefe call it, Japuen, both 
words Signifying the Rifmg Sun. Sa'cya may 
be derived from a word meaning power, or from 
another denoting vegetable food ; fo that this 
epithet will not determine, whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher j but the title Buddha, o 
tvife, may induce us to believe, that he was ra¬ 
ther a benefaCtor, than a deftroyer, of his fpe- 
cies: if his religion, however, was really in¬ 
troduced into any part of Arabia, it could not 
have been general in that country; and we ma) 
fafely pronounce, that before the Mohammedan 
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lion, the noble and learned drabs were 
Theifts, but that a ftupid idolatry prevailed 
among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emi¬ 
gration, of any Philofophy but Ethicks ; and 
even their fyllem of morals, generous and en¬ 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was on the whole 
miferably depraved for a century at lead: before 
Mu HAMMED : the diftinguifhing virtues, which 
they boafted of inculcating and practifing, were 
a contempt of riches and even of death ; but, in 
the age of the Seven Poets, their liberality had 
deviated into mad profufion, their courage into 
ferocity, and their patience into an obftinate 
fpirit of encountering fruitlefs dangers; but I 
forbear to expatiate on the manners of the Arabs 
in that age, becaufe the poems, entitled AlmodU 
lakat , which have appeared in our own language, 
exhibit an exadfc pidture of their virtues and their 
vices, their wifdom and their folly; and fhow 
what may be conftantly expedted from men of 
open hearts and boiling paflions, with no law to 
control, and little religion to reftrain, them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are pre¬ 
ferred in Arabia , and of thofe few the belt ac¬ 
counts are very uncertain ; but we are allured, 
that infcriptions on rocks and mountains are 
ftill feen in various parts of the Peninfula } 
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eh, if they are in any known language, and 
if correct copies of them can be procured, may 
be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 

The firft Albert Schultens has preferved 
in his Ancient Memorials of Arabia , the raoft 
pleafmg of all his works, two little poems in an 
elegiack ftrain, which are faid to have been found, 
about the middle of the feventh century, on fome 
fragments of ruined edifices in Hadramiit near 
Aden, and are fuppofed to be of an indefinite, 
but very remote, age. It may naturally be aik~ 
cd: In what charadlets were they written ? 
Who decyphered them ? Why were not the ori¬ 
ginal letters preferved in the book, where the 
verfes are cited ? What became of the marbles, 
which Abdurra/man, then governor of Yemen , 
moft probably fent to the Kbaltfab at Bagdad ( 
If they be genuine, they prove the people of 
Yemen to have been ‘ herdfmen and warriours., 
‘ inhabiting a fertile and well-watered country 

* full of game, and near a fine fea abounding 
‘ with fifh, under a monarchical government, 

* and drefled in green filk or veils of needlework,' 
either of their own manufadture or imported 
from India. The meafure of thefe verfes is per¬ 
fectly regular, and the dialed! undiftinguifhable, 
at lead by me, from that of Kuraijb j fo that, 
if the Arabian writers were much addidled to 
literary impoftures, I ihould ftrongly fufpedl 
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to be modern compofitions on the inita- 
bility of human greatnefs, and the confequences 
of irreligion, illuftrated by the example of the 
Himyarick princes; and the fame may be fuf- 
pe&edof the fir ft poem quoted by Schultens, 
which he afcribes to an Arab in the age of 
Solomon. 

The fuppofed houfes of the people called 
Thamild are alfo ftill to be feen in excavations 
of rocks; and, in the time of TabriZi the 
Grammarian, a caftle was extant in Temen , 
which bore the name of A lad bat* an old bard 
and Warriour, who firft, we are told, formed his 
army* thence called dlkhamis , in jive parts, by 
which arrangement he defeated the troops of 
Himyar in an expedition againft Sanaa, 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his inva- 
ion of Temen , we find no mention in Arabian 
liftories; and, perhaps* the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks and 
adopted by Newton, that the Arabs worfhipped 
Urania, and even Bacchus by name, which, 
they fay, means great in Arabick : but where 
they found fuch a word, we cannot difcover: it 
is true, that Beccab fignifies a great and tumul- 
iuous crowd , and, in this fenfe, is one name of 
the facred city commonly called Meccabi 

The Cababy or quadrangular edifice at Mec- 
cab, is indifputably fo ancient, that its original 
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and the name of its builder, are loft in a 
cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it was railed by Abraham, who, 
as I allured him, was never there : others afcribe 
it, with more probability, to Ismail, or one of 
his immediate defendants j but whether it was 
built as a place of divine worlhip, as a fortrefs, as 
a fepulcbre, or as a monument of the treaty be¬ 
tween the old pofleffors of Arabia and the fons 
of Kidar, antiquaries may difpute, but no mor¬ 
tal can determine. It is thought by Reland 
to have been the manjion of forne ancient Pa¬ 
triarch , and revered on that account by his pof- 
terity ; but the room, in which we now are af~ 
fcmbled, would contain the whole Arabian edi¬ 
fice j and, if it were large enough for the dwell- 
ing-houfe of a patriarchal family, it would feem 
ill adapted to the paftoral manners of the Keda- 
rites: a Perfian author infills, that the true 
name of Meccah is Mahcadab , or the Temple of 
the Moon ; but, although we may fmile at his 
etymology, we cannot but think it probahle, 
that the Cdbab was originally defigned for reli¬ 
gious purpofes. Three couplets are cited in an 
Arabick Hillory of this Building, which, from 
their extreme fimplicity, have lefs appearance of 
impofture than other verfes of the fame kind: 
they are afcribed to Asad, a Tobbd, or king by 
fucceffion , who is generally allowed to have reign- 



earn Yemen an hundred and twenty-eight years 
before Christ’s birth, and they commemorate, 
without any poetical imagery, the magnificence 
of the prince in covering the holy temple ivith 
JlripM cloth and Jine linen, and in making keys 
for its gate. This temple, however, the fanctity 
©f which was reflored by Muhammed, had 
be n ftrangely profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it was ufual to decorate its walls with 
poems on all fubje&s, and often on the triumphs 
of Arabian gallantry and the praifes of Grecian 
wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for 
bale into the deferts. 

From the want of materials on the fubje£t of 
Arabian antiquity, we find it very difficult to fix 
the i Chronology of the IfmatUies with accuracy 
beyond the time of Adnan, from whom the 
impoftor was defeended in the twenty-firjl de¬ 
gree ; and, although we have genealogies of 
Al ft A mah and other Himyarick bards as high 
as the thirtieth degree, or for a period of nine 
hundred years at leaft, yet we can hardly depend 
on them fo far, as to eftablifh a complete chro¬ 
nological fyftem: by reafoning downwards, how¬ 
ever, we may afeertain fome points of confider- 
able importance. The univerfal tradition of 
Yemen is, that Yoktan, the fon of Eber, fir ft 
fettled his family in that country; which fettle- 
ment, by the computation admitted in Europe , 
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have been above three ihoujandfix hundred 
years ago, and nearly at the time, when the 
Hindus , under the conduct of Rama, were fub- 
duing the firft inhabitants of thefe regions, and 
extending the Indian Empire from Ayodbyd or 
Audh as far as the ifle of Sinhal or Sildn. Ac¬ 
cording to this calculation, Nuuman, king of 
Temen in the ninth generation from Eber, was 
contemporary with Joseph} and, if a verfe 
compofed by that prince, and quoted by Abul- 
Peda, was really preferved, as it might eafily 
have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great 
antiquity of the Arabian language and metre. 
This is a literal verfion of the couplet: ‘ When 
f thou, who art in power, condufteft affairs with 

* courtefy, thou attained the high honours of 

* thofe, who are mod exalted, and whofe man- 

* dates are obeyed.’ We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this diftich, the royal poet ac¬ 
quired the furname of Almudafer, or the Cour¬ 
teous. Now the reafons for believing this verfe 
genuine are its brevity, which made it eafy to 
be remembered, and the good fenfe comprized 
in it, which made it become proverbial; to 
which we may add, that the dial eft is apparently 
old, and differs in three words from the idiom 
of Hejaz: the reafons for doubting are, that 
fentences and verfes of indefinite antiquity are 
fometimes afcribed by the Arabs to particular 
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ns of eminence; and they even go fo far 
as to cite a pathetick elegy of Adam himfelf on 
the death of Abel, but in very good Arabick 
and correct meafure. Such are the doubts, 
which necelfarily mull arife on fuc}i a fubjed ; 
yet we have no need of ancient monuments or 
traditions to prove all that our analyfis requires, 
namely, that the Arabs , both of Hejdz and 
Yemen, fprang from a flock entirely different 
from that of die Hindus, and that their firfl efla- 
blifhments in the refpedive countries, where we 
now find them, were nearly coeval. 

I cannot finifh this article without obferving, 
that, when the King of Denmark's miniflers in- 
flruded the Danijb travellers to colled hijlorical 
books in Arabick, b.ut not to bufy themfelves 
with procuring Arabian poems, they certainly 
were ignorant, that the only monuments of old 
Arabian Hiftory are collodions of poetical pieces 
and the commentaries on them ; that all memo¬ 
rable tranfadions in Arabia were recorded in 
verfe; and that more certain fads may be known 
by reading the Hamafah , the Dizvdn of Hudhail, 
and the valuable work of Obaidullab, than by 
turning over a hundred volumes in profe, unlefs 
indeed thofe poems are cited by the hiftorians as 
their authories. 

IV. The manners of the IJejdzi Arabs , which 
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?e continued, we know, from the time bf So¬ 
lomon to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts j and, as to 
Sciences , we have no reafon to believe, that they 
were acquainted with any j for the mere amule- 
ment of giving names to ftars, which were ufe- 
ful to them in their pafloral or predatory rambles 
through the deferts, and in their obfervations on 
the weather, can hardly be confidered as a ma¬ 
terial part of aftronomy. The only arts, in 
which they pretended to excellence (I except 
hurfemanlhip and military aceompliihments) 
were poetry and rhetorick: that we have none 
of their compofitions in profe before the Koran , 
may be aferibed, perhaps, to the little fkill, which 
they feem to have had, in writing j to their pre¬ 
dilection in favour of poetical meafure, and to 
the facility, with which verfes are committed to 
memory; but all their ftories prove, that they 
were eloquent in a high degree, and pofleiTed 
wonderful powers of fpeaking without prepa¬ 
ration in flowing and forcible periods. I have 
never been able to difeover, what was meaned 
by their books, called Raivdsim y but fuppofe, 
that they were collections of their common, or 
cuftomary, law. Writing was fo little pra&ifed 
among them, that their old poems, which are 
now acceffible to us, may almoft be confidered 
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think, that Samuel Johnson’s reafoning, ort 
the extreme imperfe&ion of unwritten lan¬ 
guages, was too general; frnce a language, that 
is only fpoken, may neverthelefs be highly po« 
lhhed by a people, who, like the ancient Arabs , 
make the improvement of their idiom a national 
c oncern, appoint folemn afiembiies for the pur- 
pofe of difplaying their poetical talents, and hold 
it a duty to exercife their children in getting by 
heart their moll approved compofitions. 

The people of Yemen had poflibly more me~ 
t banical arts , and, perhaps, more fcience ; but, 
although their ports mull have been the emporia 
of conftderable commerce between Egypt and 
India or part of Perjia , yet we have no certain 
proofs of their proficiency in navigation or even 
in manufactures. That the Arabs of the defert 
tad mufical inltruments, and names for the dif¬ 
ferent notes, and that they were greatly delight¬ 
ed with melody, we know from themfelves; 
but their lutes and pipes were probably very 
imple, and their mufick, I fufpeCt, was little 
more than a natural and tuneful recitation of 
their elegiack verfes and love-fongs. The fim- 
gular property of their language, in fhunning 
compound words, may be urged, according to 
Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that they had made 
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rogrefs in arts, * which require, fays he, a 
variety of combinations to exprefs the com- 
■ plex notions arifing from thembut the fin- 
gularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the 
genius of the language, and the tafte of thofe, 
who fpoke it; fince the old Germans, who knew 
no art, appear to have delighted in compound 
words, which poetry and oratory, one would 
conceive, might require as much as any meaner 
art whatfoever. 

So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, either natural or acquired from 
habit, for which the Arabs were ever diftinguifh- 
ed, that we cannot be furprized, when we fee 
that blaze of genius, which they difplayed, as far 
as their arms extended, when they burft, like 
their own dyke of Arim , through their ancient 
limits, and fpread, like an inundation, over the 
great empire of Iran. That a race of Taxis, or 
Courjers as the Perjians call them, * who drank 
* the milk of camels and fed on lizards, fhould 
‘ entertain a thought of lubduing the kingdom 
‘of Feridun’ was confidered by the General 
of Y ezdegird’s army a6 the llrongell inftance 
of fortune’s levity and mutability; but Fir¬ 
dausi, a complete mailer of Afiatick manners, 
and Angularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs , 
jeven in the age of Feridun, as ‘ declaiming 
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;ind of dependence oh that monarch, exult¬ 
ing in their liberty, delighting in eloquence, 

* aCts of liberality, and martial achievements, 
and thus making the whole earth, fays the poet, 

* red as wine with the blood of their foes, and 

* the air like a foreft of canes with their tall 
‘ fpears.’ With fuch a character they were 
likely to conquer any country, that they could 
invade ; and, if Alexander had invaded their 
dominions, they would unqueftionably have 
made an obftinate, and probably a fuccefsful, 
refiftance. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen, 
with a nation, who have ever been my favourites, 
and hope at our next anniverfary meeting to travel 
with you over a part of Afia, which exhibits a 
race of men diftinCt both from the Hindus and 
from the Arabs. In the mean time it fhall be 
my care to fuperintend the publication of your 
tranfaCtions, in which, if the learned in Europe 
have not raifed their expectations too high, they 
will not, I believe, be dilappointed ; my own 
imperfeCt eflays I always except; but, though 
my other engagements have prevented my at¬ 
tendance on your fociety for the greateft part 
of laft year, and I have fet an example of that 
freedom from reftraint, without which no fo¬ 
ciety can flourilh, yet, as my few hours of leifure 
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■will now be devoted to Sanfcrit literature, I can¬ 
not but hope, though my chief obje& be a 
knowledge of Hindu Law, to make fome difco- 
very in other fciences, which I fhall impart with 
humility, and which you will, I doubt not, re¬ 
ceive with indulgence. 


MIMS 
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ANNIVERSAIIV" DrSCOURSK, 

DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 1788. 

BY 

THE PRESIDENT. 


At the clofe of my laft addrefs to you, Gen¬ 
tlemen, I declared my defign of introducing to 
your notice a people of Ajia, who feemed as dif¬ 
ferent in moft refpe&s from the Hindus and 
Arabs , as thofe two nations had been ffiown to 
differ from each other; I meaned the people, 
whom we call Tartars: but I enter with ex¬ 
treme diffidence on my prefent fubje£l, becaufe 
I have little knowledge of the Tartarian diale&s; 


and the grofs errours of European writers on 
Afiatick literature have long convinced me, thaf 
no fatisfa&ory account can be given of any na¬ 
tion, with whofe language we are not perie&ly 
acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have 
procured by attentive reading and fcrupulous in¬ 
quiries, I will now lay before you, interfperfmg 
fuch remarks as I could not but make on that 
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ence, and fubmitting the whole to your im¬ 
partial decifion. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in 
defcribing Arabia and India, I conlider Tartary 
alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfe, on its molt 
extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention, whilfl 
I trace the largeft boundaries that are aflignable 
to it: conceive a line drawn from the mouth 
of the (Jby to that of the Dnieper, and, bringing 
it back eaftward acrofs the Euxine, fo as to in¬ 
clude the peninfula of Krim, extend it along the 
foot of Caucafus, by the rivers Cur and Aras, to 
the Cajpian lake, from the oppofite fhore of 
which follow the courfe of the Jaiburi and the 
chain of Caucafean hills as far as thofe of Imaus. 
whence continue the line beyond the Cbinefe 
wall to the White Mountain and the country of 
‘YetJo ; fkirting the borders of Perjia, India , 
China, Cqrea, but including part of Rujfia y vi\th 
all the diftrifts which lie between the Glacial 
fea, and that of Japan. M. De Guignes, 
whole great work on the Huns abounds more in 
folid learning than in rhetorical ornaments, pre- 
lents us, however, with a magnificent image of 
this wide region; defcribing it as a ftupendous 
edifice, the beams and pillars of which are man 
ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one pro¬ 
digious mountain, to which the Cbinefe give the 
epithet of Cekftial , with a confiderable number 
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3&f2%road rivers flowing down its fides: if the 
manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the land 
around it is proportionably extended, but more 
wonderfully diverfifled ; for fome parts of it are 
incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed 
air and covered with a kind of lava; here we 
meet with immenfe tracts of fandy deferts and 
forefts almoft impenetrable ; there, with gardens* 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with mufk, 
watered by numberless rivulets, and abounding 
in fruits and flowers; and, from eaft to weft, 
lie many confiderable provinces, which appear 
as valleys in comparison of the hills towering 
above them, but in truth are the flat fummtts of 
the higheft mountains in the world, or at leaft 
the higheft in AJia. Near one fourth in latitude 
of this extraordinary region is in the fame charm¬ 
ing climate with Greece , Italy, and Provence; 
and another fourth in that of England , Ger-i 
niany, and the northern parts of branee ; but 
the Hyperborean countries can have few beauties 
to recommend them, at leaft in the prefent ftate 
of the earth’s temperature : to the fouth, on the 
frontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales of Soghd 
with the celebrated cities ot Samarkand and 
Bokhara; on thofe of Tibet are the territories of 
Cajhghar , Kboten, Chegil and Khata, all famed 
for perfumes and for the beauty of their in¬ 
habitants ; and on thofe of China lies the coun- 
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|§||$r6f Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which 
name, like that of Khdtd, has in modern times 
been given to the whole Chinefe empire, where 
luch an appellation would be thought an infult. 
We mud not omit the fine territory of Tanciit, 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Serica, and confidered by them as the farthest 
eaftern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the general name, which 
the ancient Europeans gave to as much as they 
knew of the country thus bounded and de~ 
fcribed; but, whether that word be derived, as 
Pliny leems to intimate, from Sacai , a people 
known by a fimilar name to the Greeks and 
Perjxans , or, as Bryant imagines, from Cut hi a, 
or, as Colonel Vallancey believes, from 
words denoting navigation , or, as it might have 
been fuppofed, from a Greek root implying 
wrath and ferocity, this at lead is certain, that 
as India, China , Perjia, 'Japan, are not appella¬ 
tions of thofe countries in the languages of the 
nations, who inhabit them, fo neither Scythia 
nor Tartary are names, by which the inhabit¬ 
ants of the country now under our conlider- 
ation have ever diftinguilhed themfelves. Td~ 
tcinjidn is, indeed, a word ufed by the Perjians 
for the fouth-weftern part of Scythia, where the 
mufk-deer is faid to be common j and the name 
Tatar is by fopie confidered as that of a parti- 
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only; while Turan, as oppofed to Iran, teems 
to mean the ancient dominion of Afra'sia'b to 
the north and eaft of the Oxus. There is no¬ 
thing more idle than a debate concerning names, 
which after all are of little confequence, when 
our ideas are diftind without them: having 
given, therefore, a corred notion of the country, 
which I propofed to examine, I lhall not fcru- 
ple to call it by the general name of Tartary ; 
though I am confcious of ufing a term equally 
improper in the pronunciation and the applica¬ 
tion of it. 

Tartary then, which contained, according to 
Pliny, an innumerable multitude of nations , by 
whom the reft of Afia and all Europe has in 
different ages been over-run, is denominated, as 
various images have prefented themfelves to va¬ 
rious fancies, the great hive of the northern 
fxvarms, the nurfery of irrefiflible legions , and, 
by a ftronger metaphor, th e foundery of the hu¬ 
man race ; but M. Bailly, a wonderfully inge¬ 
nious man and a very lively writer, Teems firft 
to have confidered it as the cradle of our fpecies, 
and to have lupported an opinion, that the 
whole ancient world was enlightened by fei- 
ences brought from the moft northern parts of 
Scythia, particularly from the banks of the 
JeniJea , or from the Hyperborean regions: all 
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ie fables of old Greece , Italy, Perjia, India , he 
derives from the north ; and it muft be owned, 
that he maintains his paradox with acutenefs 
and learning. Great learning and great acute- 
nefs, together with the charms of a moft engag¬ 
ing ftyle, were indeed neceflary to render even 
tolerable: a fyftem, which places an earthly pa- 
radife, the gardens of Hefperus, the iflands Of 
the Macares, the groves of Elyjium, if not- of 
Eden , the heaven of Indr a, the Per if an, or 
fairy-land, of the Pejjian poets, with its city of 
diamonds and its country of Shadcdm,(6 named 
from Pleafure and Love, not in any climate, 
■which the common fenfe of mankind confiders 
as the feat of delights, but beyond the mouth of 
the Oby, in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled 
only by that, where the wild imagination of 
Dante led him to fix the worft of criminals 
in a ftate of punifhment after death, and of 
which be could not, he fays, even think without 
fhivering. A very curious paffage in a trad of 
Plutarch on the figure in the Moons orb , 
naturally induced M. Baii-ly to place Ogygia 
in the north, dnd he concludes that ifland, as 
others have concluded rather fallacioully, to be 
the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to deter¬ 
mine, whether it was If eland or Greenland , 
Spitzberg or New Zembla: among fo many 
charms it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
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; but our philofopher, th< 
perplexed by an option of beauties? as the Ihep- 
herd of Ida, feeras on the whole to think Zembla 
the moft worthy of the golden fruit ; becaufe it 
is indifputably an ifland, and lies oppofite to a 
gulph hear a continent, from which a great 
number of rivers defcend into the ocean. He 
appears equally diftrefted among five nations, 
real and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the 
Greeks named Mantes ; and his condufion in 
both cafes muft remind, us of the fhowman at 
Eton, who, having pointed out in his box ail 
the crowned heads of the world, and being afk- 
ed by the fchoolboys, who looked through the 
glafs, which was the Emperor, which the Pope, 
which the Sultan, and which the Great Mogul, 
anfwered eagerly, 1 which you pleafe, young 
‘ gentlemen, which you pleafe.’ His letters, 
however, to VqltairE, in which he unfolds 
his new fyftem to his friend, whom he had npt 
been able to convince, are by no means to be 
derided; and his general propofition, that arts 
and fciences had their fource in Tartary , de- 
ferves a longer examination than can be given 
to it in this difeourfe : I fhall, neyerthelefs, with 
your permiflion* lhortly difeufs the queftion 
tinder the feveral heads, that will prefent them* 
felves in order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, that the 
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umberlefs communities of Tartars , fome of 
whom are eftablifhed in great cities, and fome 
encamped on plains in ambulatory man lions, 
which they remove from pafture to pafture, muff 
be as different in their features as in their dia- 
le&s, yet, among thofe who have not emigrated 
into another country and mixed with another 
nation, we may difcern a family likenefs, ef- 
pecially in their eyes and countenance, and in 
that configuration of lineaments, which we ge¬ 
nerally call a Tartar face; but, without making 
anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants of 
the vaft region before defcribed have fimilar 
features, we may conclude from thofe, whom we 
have feen, and from the original portraits of 
Taimu r and his defendants, that the Tartars 
in general differ wholly in complexion and 
countenance from the Hindus and from the 
Arabs ; an obfervation, which tends in fome 
degree to confirm the account given by modern 
Tartars themfelves of their defcent from a com¬ 
mon anceftor. Unhappily their lineage cannot 
be proved by authentick pedigrees or hiftorical 
monuments; for all their writings extant, even 
thofe in the Mogul dialed, are long fubfequent 
to the time of Mu hammed nor is it poflible 
to diftinguifh their genuine traditions from thofe 
of the Arabs, whofe religious opinions they have 
in general adopted. At the beginning of the 
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fourteenth century, Khwdjah Rashid, furnam- 
ed Fad'lu’llah, a native of Kazvin; compiled 
his account of the Tartars and Mongals from 
the papers of one Pu la'd, whom the great 
grandfon of Holacu' had fent into Tatar ijt an 
for the foie purpofe of collecting hiftorical in* 
formation; and the commiffion itfelf {hows, how 
little the Tartarian Princes really knew of their 
own origin. From this work of Rashi d, and 
from other materials, Abu ’lgha'z i. King of 
Kbwarezm , compofed in the Mogul language 
his Genealogical Hiftory , which, having been 
purchafed from a merchant of Bokhara by fome 
Swedijb officers, prifoners of war in Siberia, has 
found its way into feveral European tongues: it 
contains much valuable matter, but, like all Mo¬ 
hammedan hiftories, exhibits tribes or nations 
as individual fovereigns; and, if Baron De Tott 
had not ftrangely negle&ed to procure a copy 
of the Tartarian hiftory, for the original of 
which he unneceffarily offered a large fum, we 
fhould probably have found, that it begins with 
an account of the deluge taken from the Koran, 
and proceeds to rank Turc, Chin, Tata r, 
and Mongal, among the fons of Ya'fet. The 
genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars , in all 
the books that I have infpe&ed, feems to begin 
withOGHu'z, as that of the Hindus does with 
Rama : they place their miraculous Hero and 
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triarch four tboufand years before GhjENCIZ 
Khan, who was born in the year 1164, and 
with whole reign their hiftorical period com¬ 
mences. It is rather lurprizing, that M. B a ill y, 
who makes frequent appeals to Etymological 
arguments, has not derived Ogyges from 
Ogfhu’z and Atlas from Altai, or the Golden 
mountain pf Tartary: the Greek terminations 
might have been rejected from both words ; and 
a mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs, gentlemen, will 
be corifmed to the period preceding CheNgiz ; 
and, although the learned labours of M. De 
Guignes and the fathers Visdelou, Dema- 
ILtA, and Gaubie, who have made an incom¬ 
parable ufe of their Ch/we/e.literature, exhibit pro¬ 
bable accounts of the Tartars from a very early 
age, yet the old hiftorians of China were not only 
foreign, but generally hoftile, to them, and for 
both thofe realons, either through ignorance or 
malignity, may be fufpedtcd of mifreprefenting 
their tranfa&ions: if they fpeak truth, the an¬ 
cient hiftory of the Tartars prefents us, like 
moll other hiftories, with a feries of alfaffina- 
tions, plots, treafons, malfacres, and all the na¬ 
tural fruits of felfilh ambition. I- fhould have 
no inclination to give you a fketch pf fuch hor¬ 
rors, even if the occafion called for it; and will 
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obferve, that the firft king of the Hyuninu s 
ox Huns began his reign, according to V isdelou, 
about three ihoujand jive hundred and fixty years 
ago , not long after the time fixed in my former 
difcourfes for the firft regular eftablifhments of 
the Hindus and Arabs in their feveral countries. 

I. Gur firft inquiry, concerning the .languages 
and letters of the Tartars , prefents us vy'ith a de¬ 
plorable void, or with a profpett as barren and 
dreary as that of their deferts. The Tartars, in 
general, had no literature: (in this point all au¬ 
thorities appear to concur) the Turcs had no let¬ 
ters : the Huns, according to Procopius, had 
not even heard of them: the magnificent Chen- 
giz, whofe Empire included an area of near 
eighty fquare degrees, could find none of his 
own Mongols, as the beft authors inform us, 
able to write his difpatches; and Tai'mu'r, a 
favage of ftrong natural parts and palfionately 
fond of hearing hiftories read to him, could him- 


felf neither write nor read. It is true, that Iunu 
Arabshah mentions a fet of characters called 
Dilberjin, which were ufed in Khdta : ‘ he had 

* feen them, he fays, and found them to conlift 

* of forty-one letters, a diftind fymboi being ap- 

* propriated to each long and ftiort vowel, and 
4 to each confonant hard or foft, or otherwife 
4 varied in pronunciation y but Khdta was in 
fouthern Tartary on the confines of India i and, 
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from his defcription of the characters there in 
uie, we cannot but fufpeCt them to have been 
thofe of Tibet, which are manifeltly Indian , 
bearing a greater refemblance to thofe of Ben¬ 
gal than to Devanagar't. The learned and elo¬ 
quent Arab adds, ‘ that the Tatars of Khdtd 
1 write, in the Dilberjin letters, all their tales and 

* hiftories, their journals, poems, and mifcel- 
‘ lanies, their diplomas, records of ftate and juf- 

* tice, the laws of Chengiz, their publick re- 

* gifter3 and their compofitions of every fpecies 
if this be true, the people of Khdtd muft have 
been a polifhed and even a lettered nation j and 
it may be true, without affe&ing the general 
portion, that the Tartars were illiterate; but 
Ibinu Arabsha'h was a profefled rhetorician, 
and it is impoflible to read the original pafTage, 
without full conviction that his objeCt in writing 
it, was to difplay his power of words in a flow¬ 
ing and modulated period. He fays further, 
that in Jagbatdi the people of Oighur, as he 
calls them, * have a fyftem of fourteen letters 

* only, denominated from themfelves Oighuri f 
and thofe are the characters, which the Mongols 
are fuppofed by moft authors to have borrowed: 
Abu'l’ghazi' tells us only, that Chengiz em¬ 
ployed the natives of Eighiir as excellent pen¬ 
men ; but the Chinefe aflert, that he was forced 
to employ them, becaufe he had no writers at all 
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his natural-born fubjeds; and we are 
allured by many, that Kublaikha'n ordered 
letters to be invented for his nation by a Tibe - 
tian, whom he rewarded with the dignity of 
chief Lama . The fmall number of Eighuri let¬ 
ters might induce us to believe, that they were 
Zend or Pahlav't, which mud have been current 
in that country, when it was governed by the 
fons of Feridc/n; and, if the alphabet afcribed 
to the Eighurians by M. Des Hautesrayes 
be corred, we may fafely decide, that in many 
of its letters it relembles both the Zend and the 
Syriack , with a remarkable difference in the 
mode of conneding them; but, as we can fcarce 
hope to fee a genuine fpecimen of them, our 
doubt mull remain in regard to their form and 
origin: the page, exhibited by Hyde as Kha~ 
-ayan writing, is evidently a fort of broken 
Cuftck; and the fine manufcript at Oxford , from 
which it was taken, is more probably a Mendean 
work on fome religious fiibjed than, as he ima¬ 
gined, a code of Tartarian laws. That very 
learned man appears to have made a worfe mis¬ 
take in giving us for Mongol charaders a page 
of writing, which has the appearance of Ja - 
faneje , or mutilated Chinefe , letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their lan- 
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giftfges, like thofe of America , ihould haye been 
in perpetual fluctuation, and that more than fifty 
dial efts, as Hyde had been credibly informed, 
ihould be l'poken between Mofcoiv and China , by 
tire many kindred tribes or their feveral branches, 
which are enumerated by Abu’’lgha'zi'. What 
thofe diale&s are, and whether they really fprang 
from a common flock, we ihall probably learn 
from Mr. Pallas, and other indefatigable men 
employed by the Rujfian court; and it is from 
the Ruffians, that we mult exped the molt ac¬ 
curate information concerning their Afiatick 
fubje&s: I perfuade myfelf, that, if their in¬ 
quiries be judicioufly made and faithfully re¬ 
ported, the refult of them will prove, that all 
the languages properly Tartarian arofe from one 
common fource; excepting always the jargons 
of fuch wanderers or mountaineers, as, having 
long been divided from the main body of the 
nation, mull; in a courfe of ages have framed fe- 
parate idioms for themfelves. The only Tar¬ 
tarian language, of which I have any know¬ 
ledge, is the Turkijh of Conjiatitinople, which is 
however fo copious, that whoever ihall know it 
perfectly, will eafdy underftand, as we are allured 
by intelligent authors, the diale&s of Tatarijian j 
and we may coiled: from Abu'lgha'zi', that he 
would find little difficulty in the Calmac and the 
Mogul: I will not offend your ears by a dry ca- 
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*' ie of fimilar words in thofe different lan¬ 
guages; but a careful inveftigation has convinced 
me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues are 
severally defeended from a common parent, fo 
thofe of Tartary might be traced to one ancient 
Hem efientially differing from the two others. It 
appears, indeed, from a ftory told by Abu ’l- 
GI5AZI, that the Virdis and the Mongols could 
not underftand each other •, but no more can the 
Danes and the Englijh, yet their dialeds beyond 
a oubt are branches of the fame Gotbick tree. 
The dialect of the Moguls, in which fome hifto- 
ries of Taimu'r and his defendants were ori¬ 
ginally compoled, is called in India , where a 
learned native fet me right when I ufed another 
word, Turd ; not that it is precifeiy the fame 
with the Turkijb of the Othmdnlus , but the two 
idioms differ, perhaps, leis then Swedijb and 
German, or Spatiifh and Portuguefe , and cer¬ 
tainly Iefs than Welch and Irijh : in hope of as¬ 
certaining this point, I have long fearched in 
vain for the original works aferibed to Taimu'r 
and Ba'ber ; but all the Mpguls, with whom I 
have converfed in this country, refemble the 
crow in one of their popular fables, who, having 
long affeded to walk like a pheafant, was unable 
after all to acquire the gracefulnefs of that ele¬ 
gant bird, and in the mean time unlearned his 
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wn natural gait: they have not learned the dia¬ 
led of Perfidy but have wholly forgotten that of 
their anceftors. A very confiderable part of the 
old Tartarian language, which in Afta would 
probably have been loft, is happily preferved in 
Europe j and, if the groundwork of the weftern 
Turkijh , when feparated from the Perfan and 
Arabic k, with which it is embellifhed, be a 
branch of the loft Qgbuzian tongue, I can affert 
with confidence, that it has not the ieaft refem- 
blance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit , and muft 
have been invented by a race of men wholly 
diftind from the Arabs or Hindus. This fad 
alone overfets the fyftem of M. Bailly, who 
confiders the Sanfcrit , of which he gives in fe- 
veral places a moft erroneous account, as ‘ a fine 

* monument of his primeval Scythians, the precep- 

* tors of mankind and planters of a fublime phi - 
4 lofophy even in Indiafor he holds it an incon- 
teftable truth, that a language , which is dead , 
fuppofes a nation , which is defrayed ; and he 
feems to think fuch reafoning perfedly decifive 
of the queftion, without having recourfe to aftro- 
nomical arguments or the fpirit of ancient infti- 
tutions: for my part, I defire no better proof 
than that, which the language of the Brahmans 
affords, of an immemorial and total difference 
between the Savages of the Mountains , as the old 
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Chinefe juftly called the Tartars , and the ftu- 
dious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plains. 


II. The geographical reafoning ofM. Bailly 
may, perhaps, be thought equally fh allow, if not 
inconfiftent in fome degree with itfelf. ‘ An 
adoration of the fun and of fire, lays he, mull 
s neceflarily have arifen in a cold region: there- 
■ fore, it muft have been foreign to India , Per- 
Jia, Arabia ; therefore, it muft have been de- 
* riv *d from Tartary: No man, I believe, who 
has travelled m winter through Bahar , or has 
even palled a cold feafon at Calcutta within the 
tropick, can doubt that the folar warmth is often 
defirabte by all, and might have been confidered 
as adoffeble by the ignorant, in thefe climates, or 
that the return of fpring deferves all the faluta- 
tions, which it receives from the Perfian and 
Indian poets; not.to rely on certain hiftorical 
evidence, that Antarah, a celebrated warriour 
and bard, actually perifhed with cold on a moun¬ 
tain of Arabia. To meet, however, an objec¬ 
tion, which might naturally be made to the vo¬ 
luntary fettlement, and amazing population, of 
hb primitive race in the icy regions of the north, 
he takes refuge in the hypothefis of M. Buffokt, 
who imagines, that our whole globe was at firft 
of a white heat, and has been gradually cooling 
from the poles to the equator; fo that the Hy- 
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perborean countries had once a delightful tern** 
perature, and Siberia itfelf was even hotter than 
the climate of our temperate zones, that is, was in 
too hot a climate, by his firft proportion, for the 
primary worihip of the fun. That the tempe¬ 
rature of countries has not fuftained a change in 
the lapfe of ages, I will by no means infift; but 
we can hardly reafon conclufively from a va¬ 
riation of temperature fp the cultivation and dif- 
fufion ol fcience : if as many female elephants 
and tigrefles, as we now find in Bengal, had 
formerly littered in the Siberian iaxtiis, and if 
their young, as the earth cooled, had fought a 
genial warmth in the climates of the fouth, it 
would not follow, that other lavages, •jfcfap mi¬ 
grated in the fame direction and on the fame 
account, brought religion and philofopliy, lan¬ 
guage and writing, art and fcience, into the 
fouthern latitudes. 

We are told by Abu'’i,gha'zi', that the pri¬ 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but 
was extin£t before the birth of Oghu'z, who 
reftored it in his dominions; that, Tome ages 
after him, the Mongals and the Tlircs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry ; but that Chengiz was a 
Theift, and, in a converfation with the Muham - 
mtdan Doctors, admitted their arguments for 
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being and attributes of the Deity to be un- 
a< Werable, while he contefted the evidence of 
t’u:ir Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that the Mafiagetce wor- 
fhipped the fun ; and the narrative of an em- 
foaiTy from Justin to the Khdkan, or Emperor, 
who then refided in a fine vale near the fource 
of the IrtLfh , mentions the Tartarian ceremony 
of purifying the Roman Ambafladon, by con- 
dr.ding them between two fires: the Tartars 
of that age are reprefented as adorers of the four 
elements, and believers in an invifible fpirit, to 
whom they facrificed bulls and rams. Modem 
travellers relate, that, in the feftivals of fome 
l drtarian tribes, they pour a few drops of a 
confecrated liquor on the ftatues of their Gods j 
after which an attendant fprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward the louth in honour 
of fire, toward the weft and eaft in honour of 
water and air, and as often toward the north in 
honour of the earth, which contained the reliques 
of their deceafed anceftors: now all this may 
be very true, without proving a national affinity 
between the Tartars and Hindus ; for the Arabs 
adored the planets and the powers of nature, the 
Arabs had carved images, and made libations on 
a black ftone, the Arabs turned in prayer to 
different quarters of the heavens; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arabs are a diftind race 
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the Tartars ; and we might as well Infer, 
that they were the fame people, becaufe they 
had each their Nomades , or wanderers for paf- 
ture, and becaufe the Turcmans, defcribed by 
Ibnu Arabs hah and by him called Tatar’s, 
are, like mojl jirabiati tribes, paftoral and war¬ 
like, hofpitable and generous, wintering and 
fummeringon different plains, and rich in herds 
and flocks, horfes and camels j but this agreement 
in manners proceeds from the fimilar nature of 
their feveral deferts and their fimilar choice of a 
free rambling life, without evincing a com¬ 
munity of origin, which they could fcarce have 
had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of 
a common language. 

Many Lamas , we are allured, ox Priefts of 
Buddha, have been found fettled in Siberia j 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the J jamas 
had travelled thither from Tibet, whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 
Bauddhds was imported into fouthern, or Cbi- 
TteJtj J- art ary j fince we know, that rolls of 
Tibeiian writing have been brought even from 
the borders of the Caspian. The complexion 
of Buddha himfelf, which, according to the 
Hindus, was between white and ruddy, would 
perhaps have convinced M. Bailly, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft great 
legiflator and God of the Eaft was a Tartar; 
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the Cbinefe confider him as a native of India, 
the Brdbmans iniift, that he was born in a foreft 
near Gayd, and many reafons may lead us to 
fufpedt, that his religion was carried from the 
weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and northern, 
countries, in which it prevails. On the whole 
we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of 
Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of that poetical 
mythology, vdth which the Sanfcrit poems are 
decorated ; and we may allow the Tartars to 
have adored the Sun with more reafon than any 
fouthern people, without admitting them to have 
been the foie original inventors of that univerfid 
folly: we may even doubt the originality of 
their veneration for the four elements, which 
forms a principal part of the ritual introduced 
by Zer'atusht, a native of Rai in Perfia , born 
in the reign of Gushtasp, whofe fon Pash'u- 
ten is believed by the Pdrfi's to have redded 
long in Tartary at a place called Cmgidiz, 
where a magnificent palace is faid to have been 
built by the father of Cyrus, and where the 
Perfian prince, who was a zealot in the new 
faith, would naturally have difleminated its tenets 
among the neighbouring Tartars. 

Of any Philofophy, except natural E-thicka, 
which the rudeft fociety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no inore veftiges in Ajialick 
Scythia than in ancient Arabia ; nor would the 
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ame of a Philofopher and a Scythian have been 
ever connected, if Ana char sis had not vifited 
Athens and Lydia for that inflrudftion, which 
his birthplace could not have afforded him : but 
An ach arsis was the fon of a Grecian woman, 
who had taught him her language, and he foon 
learned to defpife his own. lie was unquel- 
tionably a man of a found underftanding and fine 
parts; and, among the lively layings, which 
gained him the reputation of a wit even in 
Greece , it is related by Diogenes Laertius, 
that, when an Athenian reproached him with 
being a Scythian , he anfwered : ‘ my country 
Ms, indeed, a difgrace to me, but thou art a 
* difgrace to thy country.’ What his country 
was, in regard to manners and civil duties, we 
may learn from his fate in it; for when, on his 
return from Athens , he attempted to reform it 
by introducing the wife laws of his friend Solon, 
he was killed on a hunting party with an arrow 
fhot by his own brother, a Scythian Chieftain. 
Such was the philofophy of M. Bailly’s At- 
lantes, the fir ft and moft enlightened of nations: 
We are allured, however, by the learned author 
of the Dabijtan, that the Tartars under Chen- 
giz and his defendants were lovers of truth ; 
and would not even preferve their lives by a 
violation of it: De Guignes aferibes the fame 
veracity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns } 
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trabo, who might only mean to lafh the 
Greeks by jjraifing Barbarians, as Horace ex¬ 
tolled the wandering Scythians merely to fatirize 
his luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the 
nations of Scythia deferved the praii’e due to 
wifdom, heroick fnendfhip, and juftice j and 
this praife we may readily allow them on his 
authority, without fuppolmg them to have been 
the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian Deu- 
CALroN, or of Abaris the Hyperborean , and to 
wliofe ftory even Herodotus gave no credit, 1 
lament, for many reafons, that, if ever they exifl- 
ed, they have not been preferved: it is certain, 
that a fyftem of laws, called Tdfac, has been 
celebrated in Tartary fmee the time of Chengiz, 
who is laid to have republifhed them in his 


empire, as his inftitutions were afterwards adopt¬ 
ed and enforced by Taimu'r ; but they feeni 
to have been a common, or traditionary, law, 
and were probably not reduced into writing, 
till Chengiz had conquered a nation, who 
were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been actually borrowed 
from Scythia , travellers muff have dilcovered in 


that country fome ancient monuments of them, 
inch as pieces of grotefque fculpture, images of 
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Gods and Avatars , and infcriptions on pillars 
X)T in caverns, analogous to thofe, which remain 
In every part of the weftern peninfula, or to 
thofe, which many of us have feen in Bahar and 
at Banaras ; but (except a few detached idols) the 
only great monuments of Tartarian antiquity are 
a line of ramparts on the weft and eaft of the Ca f- 
pian, afcribed indeed by ignorant Mitfelmnns 
to Tajuj and Majuj, or Gog and Magog , that is 
to the Scythians, but manifeftly raifed by a very 
different nation in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the pafles of Caucafus. T he 
Chinefe wall was built or finished, on a fimilar 
conftruiftion and for a fimilar purpofe, by an 
Emperor, who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginning of our era j and the 
Other mounds were very probably conftnnfted 
by the old Perjiatis , though, like many works 
of unknown origin, they are given to Secan- 
der, not the Macedonian , but a more ancient 
Hero fuppofed by fome to have been Jemshi'd. 
It is related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in Tdtdrijidn , or weftern Scythia , and 
fome remnants of edifices in the lake Saifan; 
that veftiges of a deferted city have been recent¬ 
ly difeovered by the RuJJians near the Cajpian 
lea, and the Mountain of Eagles; and that 
golden ornaments and utenfils, figures of elks 
and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of 
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various kinds, and even implements for mining, 
but made of copper inflead of iron, have been 
dug up in the country of the TpJi'uies j whence 
M. Bailly infers, with great reafon, the high 
antiquity of that people : but the high antiquity 
of the Tartars , and their eftablifhment in that 
country near four thoufand years ago, no man 
difputes; we are inquiring into their ancient 
religion and philofophy, which neither orna¬ 
ments of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove 
to have had an affinity with the religious rite's 
and the fcienees of India. The golden utenfils 
might poflibly have been fabricated by the Tar¬ 
tars themfelves; but it is poffible too, that they 
were carried from Rome or from China , whence 
eccafional embaffies were fent to the Kings -of 
Eigbiir. Towards the end of the tenth century 
the Cbinefe Emperor difpatched an ambalfador 
to a Prince, named Ersla'n, which, in the Turk- 
ijh of Conflaniinople, fignifies a lion, who refided 
near the Golden Mountain in the fame ftation, 
perhaps, where the Romans had been received 
in the middle of the fixth century ; the Cbinefe 
on his return home reported the Eighuris to be 
a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers not only in 
gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
Bones; and the Romans had before defcribed 
their magnificent reception m a rich palace 
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Adorned with Chhiaje manufadtures: but theft 
times were comparatively modem ; and, even 
if we fhould admit, that the Eighuris, who are 
laid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an I'deciit, or fovereign of 
their own race, were in i'ome very early age 
a literary and polifhed nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns , l urcs, Mongols, 


and other favages to the north of Hekiu, who 
feem in all ages, before Muhammed, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without adtual infpedtion of the manufcripts, 
that have been found near the Cajpian, it would 
be impofiible to give a corredt opinion concern¬ 
ing them ; but one of them, defcribed as written 
on blue filky paper in letters of gold and filver 
not unlike Hebrew, was probably a Tibetian 
compofition of the fame kind with that, which 
lay near the fource of the Irtifh, and of which 
Cassia no I believe, made the firft accurate 
verfion: another, if we may judge from the de¬ 
scription of it, was probably modern Turkijh ; 
and none of them could have been of great 
antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have nd proof, that the Tartars were them- 
felves welf-inftrudted. much lefs that they in- 
ftrudted the world; nor have we any ftronger 
reafon to conclude from their general man- 
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nets and charadler, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and feiences: even of 
poetry, the moil tmiverfal and moil natural of 
the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens al- 
cribed to them, except fome horrible warfongs 
exprefled in Perfian by Ali' of Tezd, and 
polfibly invented by him. After the conqueil 
of Perjta by the Mongals, tlieir princes, indeed, 
encouraged learning, and even made aftrono- 
mical obfervations at Samarkand; as the Turcs 
became polifhed by mixing with the Perfians 
and Arabs, though their very tuiture, as one of 
their own writers confefles, bad before been like 
an incurable diftemper, and their minds clouded 
ivith ignorance: thus alio the Manchcu monarchs 
of China have been patrons of the learned and 
ingenious, and the Emperor Tien-Long is, if 
he be now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all 
thefe inftances the Tartars have refembled the 
Romans, who, before they had fubdued Greece, 
were little better than tigers in war, and Fauns 
or Sylvans in fcience and art. 

Before I left Europe, 1 had infilled in con- 
verfation, that the Tuzuc, tranllated by Major 
Davy, was never written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at lead not as Cjesar wrote his commentaries, 
for one very plain reafon, that no Tartarian king 
of his age could write at all; and, in fuppoit of 
my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'ii, who, 
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though juftly hoftile to the favage, by whom 
his native city, Damafcus> had been ruined, yet 
praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of his 
mind, but adds : “ He was wholly illiterate; he 
“ neither read nor wrote any thing; and he 
“ knew nothing of Arabic k ; though of Perfian, 
u Turkijb, and the Mogul dialedt, he knew as 
« much as was fufficient for his pufpofe, and no 
« more : he uied with pleafure to hear hiftories 
“ read to him, and fo frequently heard the fame 
« book, that he was able by memory to corre- i 
« an inaccurate reader.” This paflfage had no- 
effect on the tranflator, whom great' and learned 
men in India bad ajfured , it feems, that the work 
was authenticity by which he meaned compojed 
by the conqueror hirnfelf: but the great in this 
country might have been unlearned, or the learn¬ 
ed might not have been great enough to anfwer 
any leading queftion in a manner that oppofed 
the declared inclination of a Briiifh inquirer; 
and, in either cafe, fince no witneffes are named* 
fo general a reference to them will hardly be 
thought conclufive evidence. On my part, I 
will name a Mufehnan, whom we all know, and 
who has enough both of greatnefs and of learn¬ 
ing to decide the queftion both impartially and 
fatisfa&orily: the Nawwdh Mozaffer Jang 
informed me of his own accord, that no man oi 
fenfo in Wnduftan believed the work to have 
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iJjsjeti compofed by Taimu r, but that his fa¬ 
vourite, i'urnamed Hindu Shah, was known, 
to have written that book and others afcribed. to 
his patron, after many confidential difcourfes with 
the Emir, and, perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s 
words as well as in his perfon; a ftory, which 
Am' of Tezd, who attended the court of Tai¬ 
mu R, and has given us a flowery panegyrick in- 
ftead of a fiiftory, renders highly probable, by 
confirming the latter part of the Arabian account, 
and by total filence as to the literary productions, 
of his matter. It is true, that a very ingenious, 
but indigent native, whom Davy fupported, has 
given me a written memorial on the fubjeCt, in 
which he mentions Taimur as the author of 
two works in Turkijb ; but the credit of his in¬ 
formation is overfet by a ftrange apocryphal 
ftory of a king of Yemen , who invaded, he fays, 
the Enurs dominions, and in whofe library the 
manufcript was afterwards found, and tranflated 
by order of Alishi b, firft minifter of Tai- 
mu r’s grandfon ; and Major Davy himfelf, be¬ 
fore he departed from Bengal , told me, that he 
was greatly perplexed by finding in a very ac¬ 
curate and old copy of the Tuzuc , which he de- 
figaed to republiih with confiderable additions^ 
a particular account, written unquejlionably by 
Taimu r, of his oznu death. No- evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to Ihake my opinion. 
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'> the* Moguls and Tartars , before their con- 


queft of India and Perfia , were wholly unlet¬ 
tered; although it may be poflible, that, even 
without art or fcience, they had, like the Huns , 
both warriours and lawgivers in their own 
country fome centuries before the birth of 
Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the 
regions to the north of India , the feats of it, I.have 
reafon to fufpeft, muft have been Eighiir, Cafb- 
gbar, Khat,d y Chin, Tancut, and other countries 
of Cbinefe Tartary , which lie between the thirty- 
fifth and forty-fifth degrees of northern latitude ; 
but I lhall, in another difcourfe, produce my 
reafons for fuppofing, that thofe very countries 
were peopled by a race allied to the Hindus, or 
enlightened at leaft by their vicinity to India 
and China ; yet in Tancut , which by fome is an¬ 
nexed to Tibet) and even among its old inha¬ 
bitants, the Seres , we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements: they 
were filmed, indeed, for the faithful difcharge of 
moral duties, for a pacilick difpofition, and for 
that longevity, which is often the reward of 
patient virtues and a calm temper ; but they are 
faid to have been wholly indifferent, in former 
ages, to the elegant arts and even to commerce j 
though Fadlu’llah had been informed, that, 
near the clofe of the thirteenth century, many 
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branches of natural philofophy were cultivated 
in Cam-cheu, then the metropolis of Serica. 

We may readily believe thole, who allure us, 
that fome tribes'of wandering Tartars had real 
fk ill in applying herbs and minerals to the pur- 
poles of medicine, and pretended to Ikill in ma- 
gick ; but the general charafter of their nation 
feems to have been this: they were profeffedhunt-* 
ers or 11 fliers, dwelling on that account in forelts 
or near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or 
in waggons drawn by their cattle from ftation to 
llation ; they were dextrous archers, excellent 
horfemen, bold combatants, appearing often to 
flee in diforder for the lake of renewing their 
attack with advantage; drinking the- milk of 
mares, and eating the flelh of colts; and thus 
in many refpedts refembling the old Arabs , but 
in nothing more than in their love of intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors, and in nothing lefs than in a tafte 
for poetry and the improvement of their lan¬ 
guage. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble 
opinion, beyond controverfy, that the far greater 
part of Ajia has been peopled and immemorially 
poflefTed by three confiderable nations, whom, 
for want of better names, we may call Hindus , 
Arabs, and Tartars j each of them divided and 
fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, 
and all of them lb different in form and features. 
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iguage, manners and religion, that, if they 
fprang originally from a common root, they muft 
have been feparated for ages: whether more 
than three primitive flocks can be found, or, in 
other words, whether the Chine/e, Japanefe , and 
Perjians , are entirely diftind from them, or 
formed by their intermixture, I fhall hereafter, 
if your indulgence to me continue, diligently in¬ 
quire. I o what conclufions thefe inquiries will 
lead, I cannot yet clearly difcern ; but, if they 
lead to truth, we fhall not regret our journey 
through this dark region of ancient hiftory, in 
which, while we proceed ftep by ftep, and follow 
every glimmering of certain light, that prefents 
itfelf, we muft beware of thofe falfe rays and 
luminous vapours, which millead JJiatick tra* 
vellers by an appearance of water, but are found 
on a near approach to be deferts of fand. 


THE SIXTH 


DISCOURSE} 

ON TILE 

PERSIANS, 

DFXIVERED 19 FEBRUARY, 1789. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft mountains, 
and barren deferts of Turan , over which we tra¬ 
velled laft year with no perfect knowledge of our 
courfe, and requelt you now to accompany me 
on a literary journey through one of the mod 
celebrated and moft beautiful countries in the 
world; a country, the hiftory and languages of 
which, both ancient and modern, I have long 
attentively ftudied, and on which I may without 
arrogance promile you more pofitive informa¬ 
tion, than I could poffibly procure on a na¬ 
tion fo disunited and fo unlettered as the Tar - 
tars; I mean that, which Europeans improperly 
call Perjia, the name of a fingle province being 
applied to the whole Empire of Iran, as it is cor¬ 
rectly denominated by the prefent natives of it. 
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y all the learned Mufimans , who refi 
tKefe Britijb territories. To give you an idea 
of its largeft boundaries, agreeably to my former 
mode of defcribing India, Arabia, and 'Partary, 
between which it lies, let us begin with the fource 
of the great Afyrian ft ream, Euphrates , (as the 
Greeks, according to their cuftom, were pleafed 
to mifcali the For lit) and thence defcend to its 
mouth in the Green Sea, or Pcrjian Gulf, in¬ 
cluding in our line fome confulerable diftridts 
and towns on both fides the river; then coafting 
Perfidy properly fo named, and other Iranian 
provinces, we come to the delta of the Sindhu 
or Indus ; whence afcending to the mountains 
of Cajhgbar , we difcover its fountains and thofe 
of the 7a Hum, down which we are conducted 
to the Cafpian, which formerly perhaps it en¬ 
tered, though it Iole itfeif now in the fands and 
lakes of Khivdrezm: we next are led from the 
fea of Kbozar , by the banks of the Cur, or Cy¬ 
rus, and along the Caucafean ridges, to the ftiore 
of the buxine, and thence, by the feveral Grecian 
feas, to the point, whence we took our departure, 
at no conllderable diftance from tire Mediterra¬ 


nean. We cannot but include the lower AJia 
within this outline, becaulc it was unqueftionably 
a part of the Perfan , if not of the old AJJyrian, 
Empire; for we know, that it was under the 
dominion of Caikhosrau; and Diodorus, we 
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fradf'afTerts, that the kingdom of Troas was de¬ 
pendent on AJfyria, lince Priam implored and 
obtained fuccours from his Emperor Teu tames, 
v-hofe name approaches nearer to Taiimu'ras, 
than to that of any other Afyrian monarch., 
Thus may we look on Iran as the nobleft IJland , 
(for. fo the Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it), or at lead as the nobleft peninfula , on. 
this habitable globe; and if M. B A ILLY had 
fixed on it as the Atlantis of Plato, he might 
have lupported his opinion with far ftronger 
arguments than any, that he has adduced in 
favour of New Zernbla: if the account, indeed, 
of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian , or an 
Utopian , fable, I fhould be more inclined to 
place them in Iran than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo diftinguifhed an Empire fhould be yet fo 
imperfe&ly known; but very fatisfa&ory reafons 
may be afligned for our ignorance of it : the 
principal of them are the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Greeks and Jews , and the lols of Pcrfian 
archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before Xenophon, had no ac¬ 
quaintance with Perjia, and that all their ac¬ 
counts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too 
extravagant to be ferioufly maintained; but their 
connexion with it in war or peace had, indeed, 
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en generally confined to bordering kingdoms 
under feudatory princes; and the ftrft Perfian 
Emperor, whofe life and character they feem to 
have known with tolerable accuracy, was the 
great Cyrus, whom I call, without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, Caikhosrau; for I ihall then only 
doubt that the Khosrau of Firdausi' was the 
Cyrus of the firfl Greek hiftorian, and the Hero 
of the oldeft political and moral romance, when 
I doubt that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the 
Fourteenth were one and the fame French King; 
it is utterly incredible, that two different princes 
of Perfia lhouldeach hare been born in a foreign 
and hoftile territory; Should each have been 
doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal 
grandfather in confequence of portentous dreams, 
real or invented; fhould each have been faved 
by the remorfe of his deftined murderer, and 
fhould each, after a fimilar education among 
herdimen, as the fon of a herdfman, have found 
means to revifit his paternal kingdom, and 
having delivered it, after a long and triumphant 
■war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, fhould 
have reftored it to the fummit of power and 
magnificence. Whether fo romantic k a ftory, 
Which is the fubje£l of an Epick Poem, as ma- 
jeftick and entire as the Iliad , he hiftorrcally 
true, we may feel perhaps an inclination to 
tfoubt; Kut it cannot with reafon be denied. 
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the outline of it related to a fingle Hero, 
whom the Afiaticks, converting with the father 
of European hiftory, defcribed according to their 
popular traditions by his true name, which the 
Greek alphabet could not exprefs: nor will a dif¬ 
ference of names affed the queftion; i'mce the 
Greeks had little regard for truth, which they 
facrificed willingly to the Graces of their lan¬ 
guage, and the nicety of their ears ; and, if they 
could render foreign words melodious, they were 
never folicitous to make them exad ; hence they 
probably formed Cambyses from C a mbakhsh, 
or Granting dejires, a title rather than a name, 
and Xerxes from Shi'ru'yi, a Prince and War- 
fiour in the Shdhndniah, or from Shi'rshAh, 
Which might alfo have been a title ; for the AJia - 
tick Princes have conftantly alfumed new titles 
or epithets at different periods of their lives, or 
on different occafions; a cufiom, which we have 
feen prevalent in our own times both in Iran and 
Hindujian , and which has been a fource of great 
confufion even in the fcriptural accounts of Ba¬ 
bylonian occurrences: both Greeks and J-ezvs 
have in fad accommodated Perjian names to 
their own articulation; and both feem to have 
disregarded the native literature of Iran, without 
which they could at moft attain a general and 
imperfed knowledge of the country. As to the 
Petfians themfelves, who were contemporary 
VOL. U K 
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‘ h t he Jews and Greeks, they mu ft have been 
acquainted with the hiftory of their own timiis. 


and with the traditional accounts of paft ages 
but for a reafon, which will prefently appear, 
they chofe to confider Cayu'mers as the foun¬ 
der of the empire; and, in the numerous diftrac- 
tions, which followed the overthrow of Da'ka', 
efpecially in the great revolution on the defeat 
of ifEZDEGiRn, their civil hiftories were loft, as 
thofe of India have unhappily been, from the 
folicitude of the priefts, the only depofitaries of 
their learning, to preferve their books of law and 
religion at the expenfe of all others: hence it 
has happened, that nothing remains of genuine 
Per flan hiftory before the dynafty of Sa'sa'n, 
except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnifhed materials for the Shdhmmab, and which 
are ftill fuppofed to exift in the Pahlavi lan¬ 
guage. The annals of the Pijhdadi, or Affyrian, 
race mull be confidered as dark and fabulous; 
and thofe of the Caydrd family, or the Medes and 
Perfians , as heroick and poetical; though the 
lunar eclipfes, faid to be mentioned by Ptolemy, 
fix the time of GushtAsp, the prince, by whom 
Zera'tusht was protected: of the Parthian 
kings defcended from Arshac or Arsaces, we 
know little more than the names; but the Sd- 
fdni s had fo long an intercourfe with the Em¬ 
perors of Rome and Byzantium , that the period 
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ihfeir dominion may be called an hiftorical 
age. In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the AJfyrian empire, we are deluded, as, in a 
thoufand inftantes, by names arbitrarily impofed: 
it had beett fettled by chronologers> that the firft 
monarchy eftablithed in Perjia was the AJfyrian j 
and Newton, finding fome of opinion, that it 
rofe in the firft century after the Flood, but un¬ 
able by his own calculations to extend it farther 
back than Jeven hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, reje&ed part of the old fyftem and 
adopted the reft of it} concluding, that the AJfyu 
rian Monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after Solomon, and that, in all preceding 
ages, the government of Iran had been divided 
into feveral petty Hates and principalities. Of 
this opinion I confefs myfelf to have been; when, 
difregarding the wild chronology of the Mufel- 
tndns and Gabrs, I had allowed the utmoft natural 
duration to the reigns of eleven Pijbdadi kings, 
without being able to add more than a hundred 
years to Newton’s computation. It feemed, 
indeed, unaccountably ftrange, that, although 
Abraham had found a regular monarchy in 
Igypt, although the kingdom of Temen had juft 
pretenfions to very high antiquity, although the 
Cbinefe> in the twelfth century before our era, 
had made approaches at leaft to the prefent form 
of their extenfive dominion, and although we 
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can hardly fuppofe the firft Indian monarchs to 
have reigned lefs than tliree thou land years ago, 
yet Perjia, the molt delightful, the mod com¬ 
pact, the moll defirable country of them all, 
drouId have remained for fo many ages unfettled 
and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, for which 
I was firft indebted to Mir Muiiammkd Hu¬ 
sain, one of the moll intelligent MuJ'ebmns in 
India , has at once dilfipated the cloud, and call 
a gleam of light on the primeval hill on of Iran 
and of the human race, of which I had long de- 
lpaired, and which could hardly have dawned 
from any other quarter. 

The rare and interefting tradl on twelve dif¬ 
ferent religions , entitled the Dabi/tdn, and com- 
pofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Cajbrnr , named Mohs an, but diltinguiljied by 
the alfuined furname of Fa'ni’, or Pcnfbabh'i 
begins with a wonderfully curious chapter on 
the religion of Hu'shang, which was long an¬ 
terior to that of ZerA'Tusht, but had continued 
to be fecretly profeffed by many learned Perjians 
even to the author’s time; and fevcral of the 
mod eminent of them, diflenting in many points 
from the Gabrs, and perfccutcd by the ruling 
powers of their country, had retired to India ; 
where they compiled a number of books, now 
extremely fcarce, which Mohs an had perufed, 
and with the writers of which, or with many of 
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them, lie had contracted an intimate friendfhip: 
from them he learned, that a powerful monarchy 
had been eftablifhed for ages in Iran before the 
acceffion of Cayu'mers, that It was called the 
Mahabadian dynafty, for a reafon which will 
foon be mentioned, and that many princes, of 
whom feven or eight only are named in the Da- 
bijtdn, and among them Maiibux,, or Maha' 
Belt, had raifed their empire to the zenith of 
human glory. If we can rely on this evidence, 
which to me appears unexceptionable, the Ira¬ 
nian monarchy mud have been the oldefl in the 
world ; but it will remain dubious., to which of 
the three i\ocks, IIir/du, Arabian, or Tartar, the 
firft Kings of Iran belonged, or whether they 
fprang from w jourth race ddlinft from any of 
the others; and tncfe are queftions, which we 
fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer preeifely, 
when we have carefully inquired into the lan¬ 
guages and letters., religion and pbilofophy , and 
incidentally into the arts and Jciences, of the an¬ 
cient Pnjians. 

I. In the new and important remarks, which 
l am going to offer, on the ancient languages and 
characters of ban, I am fenfible, that you mult 
give me credit for many affertions, which on this 
occaiion it is impoffible to prove; for I fhould 
ill deferve your indulgent attention, if I were to 
abide it by repeating a dry lift of detached words, 





and prefenting you with a vocabulary inftcad of 
a diflertati'on; but, fince I have no fyftem to 
maintain, and have not fuffered imagination to 
delude my judgement; fince I have habituated 
myfelf tq form opinions of men and things from 
evidence , which is the only folid balls of civil, 
as experiment is of natural , knowledge; and 
fince I have maturely confidered the queftions 
which I mean to difcufs; you will not, I am 
perfuaded, fufped my teftimony, or think that 
I go too far, when I afiiire you, that I will aflert 
nothing ppfitively, which I am not able fatis- 
factoriiy to demonftrate. When Muhammed 
was born, and Ajstu'shi'raya'n, whpm he calls 
the Juft King ? fat on the throne pf Perjia , two 
languages appear to have been generally pre¬ 
valent in the great empire of Iran ; that of the 
Court, thence named Deri, which was only a 
refined and elegant dialed of the Pars), fo called 
from the province, of which Shiraz is now the 
capital, and that of the learned, in which moll 
books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pahlavi , either from the heroes, who fpoke it 
in former times, or from Pahju, a trad of land, 
which included, we are told, fome cpnfiderable 
pities of Irak: the ruder dialeds of both were, 
and, I believe, ftill are, fpoken by the mafficks in 
feveral provinces; and in many of them, as 
fterdt, Zdbul, Si/ldn and others, diftind idiom# 
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were vernacular, as it happens in every kingdom 
of great extent. Befides the Parst and Pablavi , 
a very ancient and abftrufe tongue was known 
to the prieftsand philofophers, called the language 
of the Zend , becaufe a book on religious and 
moral duties, which they held facred, and which 
bore that name, had been written in it; while 
the Pazend, or comment on that work, was 
compofed in Pablavi, as a more popular idiom ; 
but a learned follower of Zera'tusht, named 
Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perfian reader about 
three years, allured me, that the letters of his 
prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and 
the language, Avejtd , as the words of the Veda's 
are Sanfcrit, and the characters, Ndgari; or as 
the old Saga's and poems of Ijeland were ex- 
prefled in Runick letters: let us however, in 
compliance with cuftom, give the name of Zend 
to the facred language of Perjia , until we can 
find, as we lhall very fopn, a fitter appellation 
for it. The Zend and the old Pablavi are almoft 
extinCt in Iran ; for among fix or feven thoufand 
Qabrs , who refide chiefly at Tezd, and in 
Cirmdn, there are very few, who can read Pab- 
Lavi , and fcarce any, who even boaft of knowing 
the Zend', while the Par si, which remains 
almoft pure in the Shdbndmah, has now become 
by the intermixture of numberlefs Arabick words, 
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trnd many imperceptible changes, a new language 
exquifitely polifhed by a feries of fine writers in 
profe and verfe, and analogous to the different 
idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fub- 
verfion of the Roman empire : but with modem 
Perfian we have no concern in our prefent in¬ 
quiry, which I confine to the ages, that preceded 
the Mohammedan conqueft. Having twice read 
the works of Firdausi' with great attention, 
fince I applied myfelf to the ftudy of old Indian 
literature, I can affure you with confidence, that 
hundreds of Pdrsi nouns are pure Sanferit, with 
no other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in the numerous bhdjha's, or vernacular dialedts, 
of India’, that very many Perfian imperatives 
are the roots of Sanferit verbs; and that even 
the moods and tenfes of the Perfian verb fub~ 
ftantive, which is the model of all the reft, are 
deducible from the, Sanferit by an eafy and clear 
analogy : we may hence conclude, that the Pdrsi 
was derived, like the various Indian dialedts, 
from the language of the Brahmans', and I muft 
add, that in the pure Perfian I find no trace of 
any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded 
from the known intercourfe between the Per- 
fans and Arabs, efpecially in the time of Bah- 
ra'm, who was educated in Arabia, and whofe 
Arabick verfes are ftill extant, together with his 
heroick line in Deri, which many fuppofe to be 
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the firft attempt at Perfian verification in Ara¬ 
bian metre : but, without having recourie to 
other arguments, the compojition of words in 
which the genius of the Perfmn delights, and 
which that of the Ara'bick abhors, is a deciftve 
proof, that the Farsi fprang from an Indian, and 
not from an Arabian, flock. Confidering lan¬ 
guages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and 
having ftrong reafons to doubt the exiflence of 
genuine books in Zend or Fablavi (efpecially 
fince the well-informed author of the Dabijldn 
affirms the work of ZeratuSHt to have been 
loft, and its place fupplied by a recent com¬ 
pilation) I had no inducement, though I had an 
opportunity, to learn what remains of thofe an¬ 
cient languages ; but I often converfed on them 
with my friend Bahman, and both of us were 
convinced after full confideration, that the Zend 
bore a ftrong refemblance to Sanfcrit, and the 
Fablavi to Arabick. He had at my requeft 
tranflated into Fablavi the fine infcription, ex¬ 
hibited in the Gulifidn , on the diadem of Cy¬ 
rus ; and 1 had the patience to read the lift of 
words: from the Pdzerid in the appendix to the 
Farhangi Jehangiri : this examination gave me 
perfect conviction, that the Fablavi was a dialed: 
of the Chaldaick ; and of this curious fad I will 
exhibit a fhort proof. By the nature of the 
Chaldean tongue moll words ended in the firft 
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'"^jjgt^ vowcl like Jhemid , heaven; and that 
word, unaltered in a Tingle letter, we find in the 
Pdzend , together with lailia, night, meyd, water, 
nird, fire, matra, rain, and a multitude of others, 
all Arabick or Hebrew with a Chaldean ter ¬ 
mination : fo zamar , by a beautiful metaphor 
from pruning trees , means in Hebrew to compofe 
verfes, and thence, by an eafy tranfition, to fing 
them ; and in Pahlavi we fee the verb zam~ 
runiten , to fing, with its forms zamninemi, I 
fing, and zamriinid, he fang ; the verbal termi¬ 
nations of the Perfian being added to the Chat- 
daick root. Now all thofe words are integral parts 
of the language, not adventitious to it like the 
Arabick nouns and verbals engrafted on modern 
Perfian; and this diftlndlon convinces me, that 
the dialed; of the Gabrs, which they pretend to 
be that of Zera'tusht, and of which Bahmam 
gave me a variety of written fpecimens, is a late 
invention of their priefts, or fubfequent at leaft 
to the Mufelman invafion ; for, although it may 
be pofiible, that a few of their facred books were 
preferred, as he ufed to affert, in lheets of lead 
or copper at the bottom of wells near Tezd, yet 
as the conquerors had not only a fpiritual, but a 
political, intereft in perfecting a. warlike, robuft, 
and indignant race of irreconcilable conquered 
fiibjeds, a long time muft have elapfed, before 
the hidden feriptures could have been fafely 
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light, and few, who 
underftand them, mull then hare remained; but, 
as they continued to profefs among themfelves 
the religion of their forefathers, it became ex¬ 
pedient for the Mt'tbeds to fupply the loft or mu¬ 
tilated works of their legislator by new compo- 
fitions, partly from their imperfedt recollection, 
and partly from fucli moral and religious know¬ 
ledge, as they gleaned, mod probably, among 
the Cbrijlians , with whom they had an inter- 
courfe. One rule we may fairly eftablifh in de¬ 
ciding the queftion, whether the books of the 
modern Gabrs were anterior to the invafion of 
the Arabs: when an Arabick noun occurs in 
them changed only by the fpirit of the Chaldean 
idiom, as werta, for werd, a rofe, dab a, for 
dbabab, gold, or deman, for zeman, time, we may 
allow it to have been ancient Pahlavi; hut, 
when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian gram¬ 
mar, we may be fure, that the phrafcs, in which 
they occur, are comparatively modern ; and not 
a fingle paffage, which Bahman produced from 
the books of his religion, would abide this 
teft. 

We come now to the language of the Zend ; 
and here I mull impart a difcovery, which l 
lately made, and from which we may draw the 
jnoft interefting coulequences. M. Anqueti r., 
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had the merit of undertaking a voyage to 
India, in his eariteft youth, with no other view 
than to recover the writings of Zera'tusht, 
and who would have acquired a brilliant re¬ 
putation in France, if fie had not fullied it by 
his immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, 
which alienated the good will even of his own 
countrymen, has exhibited in his work, entitled 
Zcnd^ivejld, two vocabularies in Zend and 1’ah- 
lavi, which he had found in an approved col¬ 
lection of liawdydt , or Traditional Pieces , in 
modern Perjian: of his Pahlav'i no more needs 
be faid, than that it ftrongly confirms my opi¬ 
nion concerning the Chaldaick origin of that 
language ,• but, when I perufed the Zend glof- 
fary, 1 was inexpreflibly furprized to find, that 
fix or feven words in ten were pure Sanfcrit , 
and even fome of their inflexions formed by the 
rules of the Vyacaran ; as yufmdcam , the ge¬ 
nitive plural of yufhmad, Now M. Anquetil 
moft certainly, and the Perfian compiler mofl 
probably, had no knowledge of Sanfcrit', and 


could not, therefore, have invented a lift of 
Sanfcrit words: it is, therefore, an authentick 
lift of Zend words, which had been preferved in 
books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the 
language of the Zend was at leaft a dialed of 
the Sanfcrit , approaching perhaps as nearly to 
it as the Prdcrft, or other popular idioms, which 
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g^Kaow to have been ipoken in India two 
thoufand years i'go. From all thefe facts it is 
a necefiary confequence, that the okleft difcover- 
able languages of Perjia were Cbaldaick and 
Sanfcrit-, and that, when they had ceafed to 
be vernacular, the Pablavi and Zend were de¬ 
duced from them refpedtively, and the JCrsi 
either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialed of the Brahmans ; hut all had perhaps a 
mixture of Tartarian ; for the belt lexicographers 
affert, that numberlefs words in ancient Perfuin 
are taken from the language of the Cimmerians , 
or the Tartars of Kipchdk ; fo that the three fa¬ 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined in 
former difeourfes, had left vifible traces of them- 
felves in Iran, long before the Tartars and Arabs 
had rufhed from their deferts, and returned to 
that very country, from which in all probability 
they originally proceeded, and which the Hindus 
had abandoned in an earlier age, with pofitive 
commands from their legillators to revifit it no 
more. I clofe this head with obfervmg, that no 
fuppofition of a mere political or commercial in- 
tercourfe between the different nations will ac¬ 
count for the Sanfcrit and Cbaldaick words, 
which we find in the old Pcrjian tongues; be- 
caufe they are, in the firfl place, too numerous 
to have been introduced by luch means, and, 
fecondjy, are not the names of exotick animals, 
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Til modifies, of arts, but thofe of material ele 
merits, parts of the body, natural objeds and 
relations, affedions of the mind, and other ideas 
common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever 
poifefied and governed the country of Iran, we 
fhould find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called the throne of] km- 
s hI'D, fome infcriptions in Devandgari, or at 
Ieaft in the charaders on the Atones at Elephant a. 
Where the fculpture is unqueftionably Indian, or 
in thofe on the Staff of Fi'rU'z Shah, which 
exift in the heart of India j and fuch infcriptions 
We probably fhould have found, if that edifice 
had not been ereded after the migration of the 
Brdhmans from Iran, and the violent fchifm in 
the Perfian religion, of which we fhall prefently 
fpeak; for, although the popular name of the 


building at Iftakbr , or Perfepolis, be no certain 
proof that it was railed in the time of JemsHid, 
yet fuch a fad might eafily have been preferved 
by tradition, and we fhall foon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was pofteriour to the 
reign of the Hindu monarchs: the cypreffes in¬ 
deed, which are reprefented with the figures in 
proceffion, might induce a reader of the Sbdh- 
namah to believe, that the fculptures related to 
the new faith introduced by Zer a'tusht ; but, 
as a cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as 
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many of the figures appear inconfiftent with 
the reformed adoration of fire, we rauft have 
recourfe to ftronger proofs, that the Takhti 
Jems hid was erefted after Cayu'mers. The 
building has lately been vifited, and the cha¬ 
racters on it examined, by Mr. Franciclin ; 
from whom we learn, that Niebuhr has de¬ 
lineated them with great accuracy: but without 
fuch teftimony I fhould have fufpe£ted the cor- 
re&mefs of the delineation ; becaufe the Danijh 
traveller has exhibited two infcriptions in mo¬ 
dern Perjian , and one of them from the fame 
place, which cannot have been exactly trart- 
fcribed: they are very elegant verfes of Ni- 
za'mi and Sadi' on the injtability of human 
greatnefs, but fo ill engraved or fo ill copied, 
that, if I had not had them nearly by heart, I 
fhould not have been able to read them; and 
M. Rousseau of Isfahan , who tranflatedthem 
with ihameful inaccuracy, rauft have been de¬ 
ceived by the fiadnefs of the copy ; or he never 
would have created a new king Wakam, by 
forming one word of Jem and the particle pre¬ 
fixed to it. Affuming, however, that we may 
reafon as conclufively on the characters publifhed 
by Niebuhr, as we might on the monuments 
themfelves, were they now before us, we ltiay 
begin with obferving, as Chardin had obfetved 
on the very fpot, that they bear no refemblance 
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atever to the letters ufed by the Gabrs in 
thei r copies of the Vendiddd: this I once urged, 
in ah amicable debate with Bahman, as a proof, 
that the Zand letters were a modern invention ; 
but he feemed to hear me without furprize, and 
infilled, that the letters, to which I alluded, and 
which he had often feen, were monumental 
characters never ufed in books, and intended 
either to conceal fome religious mylteries from 
the vulgar, or to difplay the art of the fculptor, 
like the embellilhed Cujick and Nag an. on fe- 
veral Arabian and India monuments. He won¬ 
dered, that any man could ferioufly doubt the 
antiquity of the Pablavi letters ; and in truth 
the infcription behind the horfe of Rujtatn , 
which Niebuhr has alfo given, us, is apparently 
Pablavi , and might with fome pains be decy- 
phered ; that character was extremely rude, and 
feerns to have been written, like the Roman and 
the Arabick , in a variety of hands; for I re¬ 
member to have examined a rare collection of 
old Pcrjian coins in the Mufeum of the great 
Anatomift, William Hunter, and, though I 
believed the legends to ba Pablavi, and had no 
doubt, that they were coins of Parthian kings, 
yet I could not read the infcriptions without- 
wafting more time, than I had then at command, 
in comparing the letters and afcertaining dis¬ 
proportions, in which they feverally occurred. 
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grofs Pahlavi was improved by Zera'- 
T us ht or his difciples into an elegant and per- 
ipicuous character, in which the Zenddvejtu was 
copied ; and both were written from the right 
i-and to the left like other Chaldaick alphabets ; 
for they are manifeftly both of Chaldean origin; 
but the Zend has the fingular advantage of ex- 
preffmg all the long and Ihort vowels, by dif- 
tind ma&s, in the body of each word, and all 
the words are diftinguifhed by full points be¬ 
tween them ; fo that, if modern Perjian were 
unmixed with Arabick , it might be written in 
Zend with the greateft convenience, as any one 
may perceive by copying in that character a few 
pages of the Shdhndmah. As to the unknown 
infcriptions in the palace of Jemshi'd, it may 
reafonably be doubted, whether they contain a 
fyftem of letters, which any nation ever adopted: 
in Ji.ve of them the letters, which are feparated 
by points, may be reduced to forty, at leaft I 
can diftinguifh no more elfentially different; and 
they all feem to be regular variations and com- 
pofitions of a ftraight line and an angular figure 
like the head of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the 
language of botanifts) hearted and lanced., Many 
of the Runick letters appear to have been formed 
of limilar elements; and it has been obferved, 
that the writing at Perfepolis bears a ftrong re- 
femblance to that, which the Irifr. call Ogham: 
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e word Agrtln Tn Smifcrit means myfteriom 
knozvledge. ; but I dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin, and only mean to 
fugged, that, if the char aiders in queftion be 
really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of 
which the priefts only had the key. They 
might, I imagine, be deciphered, if the language 
were certainly known ; but, in all the other in- 
fcriptiohs of the fame fort, the characters are too 
complex, and the variations of them too nu¬ 
merous, to admit an opinion, that they could be 
fymbols of articulate founds ; for even the Nd- 
gar 'i fyftem, which has more diftindt letters than 
any known alphabet, confifts only of forty-nine 
ftihple characters, two of which are mere fub- 
'filiations, and four of little ufe in Sanfcrit or in 
any other language; while the more complicated 
figures, exhibited by Niebuhr, mud be as nu¬ 
merous at lead as the Chinefe keys, which are 
the figns of ideas only, and forne of which re- 
ictnble the okl Perjian letters at Jftakbr: the 
Danijb traveller was convinced from his own 
observation, that they were written from the 
left hand, like all the charadtdrs trfed by Hindu 
nations; but I thud leave this dark fubjedl, 
which 1 cannot illuminate, with a remark for¬ 
merly made by myfell, that the fqttare Cbtddaick 
letters, a fliW of which are found on the Perjian 



'TtSmai appear to have been originally the fame 
with the Dhandgart , before the latter were en- 
clofed, as we now fee them, in angular frames. 


II. The primeval religion of Iran , if we rely 
on the authorities adduced by Mohsani Fa ni', 
was that, which Newton calls the oldeft (an.4 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli-» 
- ions ; “ a firm belief, that One Supreme God 
“ made the world by his power, and continually 
governed it by his providence; a pious fear* 
“ love, and adoration of Him ; a due reverence 
*' for parents and aged perfons ; a fraternal affec- 
‘ tion for the whole human fpecies, and a conv- 
* c paflionate tendernefs even for the brute crea- 
“ tion.” A fyftem of devotion fo pure and fub- 
lime could hardly among mortals, be of long 
duration; and we learn from the Dabijldn, that 
the popular worfhip of the Iranians under Hu * 
shang was purely Sabian ; a -word, of which I 
cannot offer any certain etymology, but which 
has been deduce^ by grammarians from Said, a 
hojiy and, particularly the hoji of heaven, or the 
cdejlial bodies , in the adoration of which the 
Sabian ritual is believed to have confifted: there 

flh v * 

is a defeription, in the learned work juft men* 
tioned, of the feveral Perjian temples dedicated 
to the Sun and Planets, of the images adored in 
them, and of the magnificent proceflions-to them 
oa preferibed feltivals, one of which is probably 
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nted by fculpture in the ruined 
Jemshi'd; but the planetary worth ip in Verjia 
feetns only a part of a far more complicated re¬ 
ligion, which we now find in thefe Indian pro¬ 
vinces ; for Mohsan affures us, that, in the opi¬ 
nion of the beft informed Verfians, who profefted 
the faith of Hu'shang, diftinguilhed from that 
of Zera'tusht, the firft monarch of Iran and 
of the whole earth was Maha'ba'd, a word ap¬ 
parently Sanfcrit , who divided the people into 
four orders, the religious , the military, the com¬ 
mercial , and the fervile , to which he affigned 
names unquelfionably the fame in their origin 
with thofe now applied to the four primary clafies 
of the Hindus. They added, that He received 
from the creator, and promulgated among men, 
a facred book in a heavenly language , to which 
the MuJ'elman author gives the Arabick title of 
defdtir , or regulations, but the original name of 
which he has not mentioned j and that fourteen 
Maha'ba'ds had appeared or would appear in 
human fhapes for the government of this world: 
now when we know, that the Hindus believe in 
fourteen Menu’s, or celeftial perfonages with 
firailar functions, the firji of whom left a book 
of regulations , or divine ordinances , which they 
hold equal to the Veda , and the language of 
which they believe to be that of the Gods, we 
can hardly doubt, that the firft corruption of the 
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id and oldeft religion was the fyftem of In¬ 
dian Theology, invented by the Brahmans and 
prevalent in thefe territories, where the book of 
Mahaba'd or Menu is at this hour the ft and r 
ard of all religious and moral duties. The ac- 
eeflion of Cayu mers to the throne of Verjia > 
in the eighth or ninth century before Christ, 
fccms to have been accompanied by a consider¬ 
able revolution both in government and religion ; 
he was mod probably of a different race from 
the Mabdbddians, who preceded him, and began 
perhaps the new fyftem of national faith, which 
Hu's hang, whofe name it bears, completed j 
but the reformation was partial; for, while they 
rejected the complex polytheifm of their pre- 
deceffors, they retained the laws of Maha bad, 
with a fuperftitious; veneration for the fun, the 
planets, and fire; thus refembling the Hind# 
feels, called Saura's and Sdgnica's, the fiecond 
of which is very numerous at Ban ares, where 
many agnihotra's are continually blazing, and 
where the Sdgnica's, when they enter on their 
facerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of the 
hard wood Semi, a fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrilices, the obl’e- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own funeral 
pile. This remarkable rite was continued by 
Zera'tusiit who reformed the old religion by 
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addition of genii, or angels, prefklxng over 
months and days, of new ceremonies in the ve¬ 
neration fhown to fire, of a new work, which he 
pretended to have received from heaven, and, 
above all, by eftablilhing the a£tual adoration of 
One Supreme Being : he was born, according to 
Mohs an, in the diftri£t of Rai ; and it was He, 
hot, as Ammianus afferts, his protestor Gush- 
TAsb, who travelled into India, that he might 
receive information from the Brahmans in theo¬ 
logy and ethicks. It is barely poffible, that Py¬ 
thagoras knew him in the capital of Iraki 
but the Grecian fagc mult then have been far 
advanced in years; and we have no certain evi¬ 
dence of an intercourfe between the two phi- 
lofophers. The reformed religion of Perjia 
continued in force, till that country was fubdued 
by the Mufelmans\ and, without ftudying the 
2-end, we have ample information concerning it 
in the modern Perfian writings of feveral, who 
profefled it. Bahman always named Zera- 
TUSHT, with reverence; but he was in truth a 
pure Theift, and ftrongly difclaimed any adora¬ 
tion of the fire or other elements: he denied, 
that the dottrine of two coeval principles, fu- 
premely good and fupremely bad, formed any 
part of his faith ; and he often repeated with 
emphafis the verfes of Firdausi on the pros¬ 
tration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather 
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7 efbre the blazing altar: “ Think not, that they 
“.were adorers of fire ; for that element was 
“ only an exalted objed, on the luflre of which 
“ they fixed their eyes; they humbled them- 
u felves a whole week before God ; and, if thy 
“ underftanding be ever fo little exerted, thou 
“ muft acknowledge thy dependence on the 
“ being fupremely pure.” In a llory of Sadi, 
near the clofe of his beautiful Bujldn, concern¬ 
ing the idol of So'manaVh, or Maha'de'va, 
he confounds the religion of the Hindus with 
that of the Gains, calling the Brahmans not only 
Mogbs, (which might be jufiified by a paflage in 
the Mefnavi) but even readers of the Zend and 
Pdzend: now, whether this confufion proceeded 
from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot de¬ 
cide, but-am as firmly convinced, that the doc¬ 
trines of the Zend were diftind from thofe of 
the Veda, as I am that the religion of the Brah- 
mans , with whom we converfe every day, pre¬ 
vailed in Perjia before the acceflion of Cayu'- 
mers, whom the Par si's, from refped to his 
memory, confider as the firft of men, although 
they believe in an univerfal deluge before his 
reign. 

With the religion of the old Perfians their 
philofophy (or as much as we know of it) was 
intimately conneded; for they were afliduous 
obfervers of the luminaries, which they adored, 
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arid eftablifhed, according to Mohs an, who 
confirms in fome degree the fragments of Be- 
kosus, a number of artificial cycles with diftindt 
names, which leem to indicate a knowledge of 
the period, in which the equinoxes appear to re¬ 
volve: they are faid alfo to have known the 
moft wonderful powers of nature, and thence to 
have acquired the fame of magicians and en¬ 
chanters ; but I will only detain you with a few 
remarks on that metaphyfical theology, which 
has been profefled immemorially by a numerous 
fed"! of Perfians and Hindus , was carried in part 
into Greece, and prevails even now among the 
learned Mujelmans , who fometimes avow it with¬ 
out referve. The modem philofophers of this 
perfuafion are called Sufis, either from the 
Greek word for a fuge, or from the woollen 
mantle, which they uffcd to wear in fome pro¬ 
vinces of Perjia: their fundamental tenets are, 
that nothing exifts abfolutely but God: that the 
human foul is an emanation from his efience, 
and, though divided for a time from its heavenly 
fource, will be finally re-united with it; that the 
higheft poffible happinefs will arife from its re¬ 
union, and that the chief good of mankind, in 
this traniitory world, confifts in as perfedf an 
union with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances 
of a mortal frame will allow; that, for this pur- 
pofe, they fhdidd break all connexion (or tadlluk , 
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call it), with extrinfick objects, and 
through life without attachments , as a lwimmer 
in the ocean idrikes freely without the impe¬ 
diment of clothes; that they fhonld be ftraight 
and free as the cyprefs, whofe fruit is hardly 
perceptible, and hot fink under a load, like fruit- 
trees attached to a trellis ; that, if mere earthly 
charms have power to influence the foul, the 
idea of celeftial beauty mult overwhelm it in 
extatick delight; that, for want of apt words to 
exprefs the divine perfections and the ardour of 
devotion, we muft borrow fuch expreflions as 
approach the neareft to our ideas, and fpeak of 
Beauty and Love in a tranfcendent and myftical 
fenfe; that, like a reed torn from its native bank, 
like xvax feparated from its delicious honey, the 
foul of man bewails its difunion with melancholy 
mujick, and flieds burning tears, like the lighted 
taper, waiting paflionately for the mofnent of its 
extinction, as a difengagement from earthly 
trammels, and the means of returning to its Only 
Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the mi¬ 
nuter and more fubtil metaphyiicks of the Sufi's* 
which are mentioned in the Dabijtdn) is the 
wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern 
Perjian poets, efpecially of the fweet Hafiz 
and the great Maulavi: fuch is the fyftem of 
the Veddnti philofophers and bell lyrick poets of 
Lidia', and, as it was a fyftem of the higheft an- 
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tiqiiity in both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Perfian 
fculpture and architecture we have already made 
fuch obfervations, as were fufficient for our pur- 
pofe; nor will you be furprized at the diverfity 
between the figures at Elephant a, which are ma~ 
nifeftly Hindu, and thofe at Perfepolis, which 
are merely Sabian , if you concur with me in 
believing, that the Takhti JemJbid was eredted 
after the time of Cayumeks, when the Brah¬ 
mans had migrated from Iran , and when their 
intricate mythology had been fuperfeded by the 
fimpler adoration of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As to the feiernes or arts of the old Per- 
fiatis y I have little to fay; and no complete evi¬ 
dence of them feems to exift. Mohs an fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pahlavi 
language ; and Bahman allured me, that fome 
fcanty remains of them had been preferved: 
their mufick and painting, which Niza'mi ce¬ 
lebrated, have irrecoverably periffied ; and in re¬ 
gard to Ma'ni', the painter and impoftor, whofe 
book of drawings called Artang , which he pre-? 
tended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
dellroyed by the Chineje, in whofe dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo¬ 
dern to throw any light on the queftions before 
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oncerning the origin of nations and the m- 
habitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and 
plain reafoning, that a powerful monarchy was 
eftabliChed in Iran long before the JJJyrian, or 
Pijhdddi, government; that it was in truth a 
Hindu monarchy, though, if any chufe to call it 
Gajian, Cajdean, or Scythian, we lhall not enter 
into a debate on mere names; that it fublifted 
many centuries, and that its hiftory has been in¬ 
grafted on that of the Hindus, who founded the 
monarchies of Ayodhya and Indraprsjiha ; that 
the language of the lirft Perfuin empire was the 
mother of the Sanfcril, and confequently of the 
Zend, and Parji , as well as of Greek, L'atin, and 
Gotbick ; that the language of the Ajfyrians was 
the parent of Chaldaick and Pahlavi , and that 
the primary Tartarian language alfo had been 
current in the fame empire; although, as the 
Tartars had no books or even letters, we cannot 
with certainty trace their unpolilhed and variable 
idioms. We difcover, therefore, in Perfia, at 
the earlieft dawn of hiftory, the three diftinft 
races of men, whom we defcribed on former oc- 
cafions as poffeffors of India, Arabia, 1 artary ; 
and, whether they were collected in Iran from 
diftant regions, or diverged from it, as from a 
common centre, we lhall ealily determine by the 
following eonfiderations. Let us obierve in the 
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^rft plaee the central pofition of Iran, which is 
bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India • 
whilft Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but 
is remote from Tartary, and divided even from 
the fkirts of India by a confiderable gulf; no 
country, therefore, but Perjia feems likely to 
have fent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms 
of Afia: the Brahmans could never have mi¬ 
grated from India to Iran, becaufe they are ex- 
prefsly forbidden by their oldeft exifting laws to 
leave the region, which they inhabit at this day; 
the Arabs have not even a tradition of an emi¬ 
gration into Perjia before Mohammed, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beau¬ 
tiful and ex ten live domains; and, as to the Tar¬ 
tars, we have no trace in hiftory of their depar¬ 
ture from their plains and forefts, till the invafion 
of the Mcdes, who, according to etymologifts, 
were the Tons of Madai, and even they were 
conduced by princes of an AJJyrian family. 
The three races, therefore, whom we have already 
mentioned, (and more than three we have not 
yet found) migrated from Iran, as from their 
common country; and thus the Saxon chronicle, 
I prelume from good authority, brings the firft 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while a 
late very learned writer concludes, after all his 
laborious refearches, that the Goths or Scythians 
came from Perjia ; and another contends with 
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^re^t force, that both the Irifo and old Unions 
proceeded feverally from the borders of the Cafo 
■pian ; a coincidence of conclufions from different 
media by perfons wholly unconnected, which, 
could fcarce have happened, if they were not 
grounded on folid principles. We may there¬ 
fore hold this proportion firmly eflablifhed, that 
Iran, or Perjia in its largeft fenfe, was the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, 
and of arts ; which, inftead of travelling weft- 
ward only, as it has been fancifully fuppofed, or 
eaftward, as might with equal reafon have been 
afferted, were expanded in all directions to all 
the regions of the world, in which the Hindu. 
race had fettled under various denominations: 
but, whether JJia has not produced other races 
of men, diftinCt from the Hindus , the Arabs, or 
the Tartars, or whether any apparent diverfity 
may not have fprung from an intermixture of 
thofe three in different proportions, muft be the 
fubjeCt of a future inquiry. There is another 
queftion of more immediate importance, which 
you, gentlemen, only can decide: namely, “ by 
“ what means we can preferve our Society from 
** dying gradually away, as it has advanced gra- 
“ dually to its prefent (fhall I fay flourifhing or 
** languifhing ?) ftate.” It has fubfifted five years 
without anyexpenfetothe membersof it, until the 
firft volume of our TranfaClions was publifhed; 
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the price of that large volume, if we com¬ 
pare the different values of money in Bengal 
and in England , is not more than equal to the 
annual contribution towards the charges of the 
Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may 
not have chofen to compound for it on his ad- 
million: this I mention, not from an idea that 

4 

any of us could object to the purchafe of one 
copy at leaft, but from a wilh to inculcate the 
neceffity of our common exertions in promoting 
the Tale of the work both here and in London. 
In vain lhall we meet, as a literary body, if our 
meetings lhall ceafe to be fupplied with original 
differtations and memorials; and in vain lhall 
we colledl the moll interefting papers, if we 
cannot publilh them occafionally without ex- 
poling the Superintendents of the .Company’s 
prefs, who undertake to print them at their own 
hazard, to the danger of a conliderable lofs : by 
united efforts the French have compiled their 
ftupendous repositories of univerfal knowledge ; 
and by united efforts only can we hope to rival 
them, or to diffufe over our own country and 
the reft of Europe the lights attainable by our 
Ajiatick Researches. 


- THE SEVENTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 25 FEBRUARY, 1790 . 

BY 

THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 

ALTHOUGH we are at this moment confider- 
ably nearer to the frontier of China than to the 
fartheft limit of the Britijh dominions in Hin- 
dujian , yet the firft ftep, that we {hall take in 
the philofophical journey, which I propole foi 
your entertainment at the prefent> meeting, will 
carry us to the utmoft verge of the habitable 
globe known to the beft geographers of old 
Greece and Egypt', beyond the boundary of 
whofe knowledge we lhall difeern from the 
heights of the northern mountains an empire 
nearly equal in furface to a fquare of fifteen de¬ 
grees; an empire, of which I do not mean to 
aflign the precife limits, but which we may con¬ 
sider, for the purpofe of this dilfer-tation, as em¬ 
braced on two Tides by Tartary and India , while 
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ocean leparates its other Tides from various 
Ajiatick ifles of great importance in the com 
mercial fyftem of Europe : annexed to that im~ 
menfe tratt of land is the peninfula of Corea , 
which a vaft oval bafon divides from A Hfon or 
Japan, a celebrated and imperial ill and, bearing 
in arts and in arms, in advantage of {ituation 
but not in felicity of government, a pre-emi¬ 
nence among eaftern kingdoms analogous to 
that of Britain among the nations of the weft. 
So many climates are included in fo prodigious 
an area, that, while the principal emporium of 
China lies nearly under the tropick, its metro¬ 
polis enjoys the temperature of Samarkand ; 
fuch too is the diverfity of foil in its fifteen pro¬ 
vinces, that, while fome, of them are exquifitely 
fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous, 
others are barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, 
with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as 
any in Scythia , and thole either wholly deferted, 
or peopled by favage hordes, who, if they be not 
ftill independent, have been very lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a mo¬ 
narch, who has perpetuated his own breach of 
faith in a Cbinefe poem,- of which I have l'een a 
tranfiation. 

The word China , concerning which I lhall 
offer fome new remarks, is well known to the 
people, whom we call the Cbinefej but they 
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apply it (I fpeak of the learned among 
them) to themfelves or to their country: thcm- 
felves, according to Father Visdelou, they de- 
leribe as the people of Han, or of ferae other 
illuftrious family, by the memory of whofe ac¬ 
tions they flatter their national pride; and their 
country they call Chum-cue, or the Central King¬ 
dom, reprefenting it in their fymbolical charac¬ 
ters by a parallelogram exa&Iy biflefted: at 
other times they diftinguilh it by the words 
Tien-hia, or fVbat is under Heaven , meaning all 
that is valuable on Earth, Since they never name 
themfelves with moderation, they would have 
no right to complain, if they knew, that Euro¬ 
pean authors have ever fpoken of them in the 
extremes of applaufe or of cenfure: by fom© 
they have been extolled as the oldeft and the 
wifeft, as the moft learned and moll ingenious, 
of nations; whilft others have derided their 
pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their govern¬ 
ment as abominable, and arraigned their man¬ 
ners as inhuman, without allowing them an 
element of fcience, or a Angle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more an¬ 
cient and more civilized race of men. The truth 
perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, between 
the extremes j but it is not my defign to accufe 
or to defend the Chinefe t to deprefs or to ag¬ 
grandize them: I ihall confine royfelf to the dif- 
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cuffion of a queftion connected with ray forme 5 
difcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be iolved than any 
hitherto ftarted. “ Whence came the lingular 
\ people, who long had governed Cbnuii before 
“ they were conquered by t he Tartars?” On 
this problem, the folution of which has no con¬ 
cern, indeed, with our political or commercial 
interefts, but a very material connexion, if > 
miftake not, with interefts of a higher nature,, 
four opinions have been advanced, and all rath* 
peremptorily afferted, than lupported by argu¬ 
ment and evidence. By a few writers it has 
been urged, that the Chine))' are an original race 
who'have dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, 
in the land, which they now poffels ; by others, 
and chiefly by the miffionaries, it is infifted, that 
they fprang from the fame ftock with the He¬ 
brews and Arabs; a third affertion is that of the 
Arabs themfelves and of M. Pauw, who hold it 
indubitable, that they were originally Tartars 
defcending in wild clans from the fteeps of Imaus; 
and a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically pronounced 
as any of the preceding, is that of the Brahmens , 
who decide, without allowing any appeal from 
their decilion, that the Chinas (for fo they are 
named in Sanjcrit) were Hindus of the CJbatriya, 
or military, clafs, who, abandoning the privileges 
of their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the 
north-eaft of Bengal ; and, forgetting by degrees 
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rites and religion of their ancellors, eftablilh- 
ed feparate printipalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys, which are now 
pr. Ifefled by them, if any one of the three laft 
opinions be juft, the firft of them muft necef- 
farily be relinquiflied; but of thofe three, the 
firft cannot poflibly .be fuftairied 5 becaufe it 
refts on no firmer fupport than a foolilh remark, 
Xvhether true.or fajife, that Sent ih Chinefe means 
life and procreation arid becaufe a tea-plaht is 
not more different from a palm, than a Chinefe 
from an Slrab : they are men, indeed, as the tea 
and the palm are vegetables; but human faga* 
city could not, I believe* difeover any Other trace 
of refemblance between them. One of the Arah$\ 
indeed, an account of whofe voyage to India and 
China hasbeen tranflated by R e n a u dot, thought 
the Chinefe not only handfomer (according to 
his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus, but even 
more like his own countrymen in features* ha¬ 
biliments, carriages, manners and ceremonies; 
and this may be true, without proving an adtual 
refemblance between the Chinefe and Arabs, ex¬ 
cept in drefs and complexion. The next opinion 
is more connected with that of the Brahmens , 
than M. Pauw, probably, imagined; for though 
he tells us exprefsly, that by Scythians he meant 
the Turks or Tartars', yet the dragon on the 
flandar^l, and fome other peculiarities, from 
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ich he would infer a clear affinity- between 
the old Tartars and the Chinefe, belonged indu¬ 
bitably to thofe Scythians, who are known to 
have been Goths y and the Goths had manifeftly 
a common lineage with the Hindus , if his own 
argument, in the preface to his Refearches, on 
the fimilarity of language, be, as all men agree 
that it is, irrefragable. That the Chinefe were 
anciently of a Tartarian ftock, is a propofition, 
which I cannot otherwife difprove for the pre- 
fent, than by infilling on the total diflknilarity 
of the two races in manners and arts, particularly 
in the fine arts of imagination, which the Tar¬ 
tars , by their own account, never cultivated; but, 
if we Ihow ftrong grounds for believing, that 
the firlt Chinefe were actually of an Indian race, 
it will follow that M. Pauw and the Arabs are 
miftaken : it is to the difculfion of this new and, 
in my opinion, very interefting point, that I 
lhall confine the remainder of my dilcourfe. 

In the Savfcrit Inftitutes of Civil and Reli¬ 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, by 
Menu, the fon of Brahma', we find the fol¬ 
lowing curious paflage : “ Many families of the 
“ military clafs, having gradually abandoned the 
“ ordinances of the Veda , and the company of 
“ Brahmens, lived in a (late of degradation ; as 
“ the people of Pundraca and Odra, thofe of 
“ Dravira and Camboja , the Tavanas and Sacas, 
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0 the Paradas and Pahlavas , the Chinas and 
'* fome other nations.’' A full comment on 
this text would here be fuperfiuous j but, fince 
the teftimony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine perfonage, was as certainly 
a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hiftorian, 
is diredt and pofitive, difinterefted and unfuf- 
pe&ed, it would, I think, decide the queftion 
before us, if we could be fure, that the word 
China fignified a Chinefe , as all the Pandits , 
whom I have feparately confulted, aflert with 
one voice: they allure me, that the Chinas of 
Menu fettled in a fine country to the north-call 
of Gaur , and to the eaft of CdmarUp and Nepal; 
that they have long been, and ftill are, famed as 
ingenious artificers; and that they had them- 
felves feen old Chinefe idols, which bore a ma- 
nifeft relation to the primitive religion of India 
before Buddha’s appearance in it. A well- 
informed Pandit Ihowed me a Sanfcrit book in 
Cajhmrian letters, which, he faid, was revealed 
by Siva himfelf, and entitled SaStifangama: he 
read to me a whole chapter of it on the hetero¬ 
dox opinions of the Chinas , who were divided, 
fays the author, into near two hundred clans. 

I then laid before him a map of AJia ; and, 
when I pointed to Cajhnur y his own country, he 
instantly placed his finger on the north-wellern 
provinces of China , where the Chinas , he faid. 
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irft eftablifhed themfelves; but he added, that * 
Jvlahdcbina, which was alfo mentioned in his 
book, extended to the eaftern and fouthem 
oceans. I believe, neverthelefs, that the Chine fe 
empire, as we now call it, was not formed when 
the laws of Menu were collected ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinion, I 
am bound to offer my reafons. If the outline 
of hiftory and chronology for the laft two thou- 
fand years be correctly traced, (and we mull be 
hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the poems of Ca'- 
lida's were comppfed before the beginning of 
our era: now it is clear, from internal and ex¬ 
ternal evidence, that the Ramdyan and Mabdb- 
hdrat were confiderably older than the produc-. 
tions of that poet; and it appears from the 
flyle and metre qf the Dherma Sdjlra revealed 
by Menu, that it was reduced to writing long 
before the age ofWLMic or Vya'sa, thefecond 
of whom names it with applaufe ; we fliall not, 
therefore, be thought extravagant, if we place 
the compiler of thofe laws between a thoufand 
and fifteen hundred years before Christ ; efi 
pecially as Buddha, whofe age is pretty well 
afeertamed, is not mentioned in them ; hut, in 
the twelfth century before our era, the Cbinefe 
empire was at leaft in its cradle. This fadt it is 
necelfary to prove; and my firft witnefs is Con-. 
f pci us himfeff. I know tp what keen fatire I 
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iThiall expofe rnyfelf by citing that philofopher, 
after the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft 
him and againft the tranflators of his mutilated, 
but valuable, works : yet I quote without fcruple 
the book entitled him Yu, of which I poflefs the 
original with a verbal tranflation, and which I 
know to be fufficiently authentick for my prefent 
purpofe : in the fecond part of it Con-fu-tsu 
declares, that “ Although he, like other men, 
“ could relate, as mere leffons of morality, the 
“ hiftories of the firft and fecond imperial houfes, 
“ yet, for tvant oj evidence , he could give no 
“ certain account of them.” Now, if the Chi- 
nefe themfelves do not even pretend, that any 
hiftorical monuments exifted, in the age of 
Confucius, preceding the rife of their'third 
dynafty about eleven hundred years before the 
ChrifUan epoch, we may juftly conclude, that 
the reign of V u'vam was in the infancy of their 
empire, which hardly grew to maturity till fome 
ages after that prince; and it has been alferted 
by very learned Europeans, that even of the third 
dynafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, 
no unfufpedted memorial can now be produced. 
It was not till the eighth century before the birth 
of our Saviour, that afmall kingdom was eredted 
in the province of Shen-si, the capital of which 
flood nearly in the thirty-fifth degree of northern 
latitude, and about five degrees to the weft of 
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ii-gati: both the country and its metropolis 
were called Chin; and the dominion of its princes 
was gradually extended to the call and weft, h 
king of Chin, who makes a figure in the Shah- 
ndmah among the allies of Afra'siya’b, was, I 
prelume, a fovereign of the coimtry juft men¬ 
tioned j and the river of Chin, which the poet 
frequently names as the limit of fits eaftem geo¬ 
graphy, feems to have been the Tellow River, 
which the Cbinefe introduce at the beginning of 
their fabulous annals: I fhould be tempted to 
(expatiate pn fo curipus a fubjed $ but the pre- 
fcnt occafion allows nothing fu peril nous, and 
permits me only tp add, that Mangufcbdn died, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, before 
the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by 
Ku bbai, and that the poets of Iran perpetually 
allude to the diftri&s around it which they ce¬ 
lebrate, with Chegil and Kboten , for a number 
of mufk-animals roving on their hills. The 
territory of Chin, fo called by tfie old Hindus , 
by the Perjians , and by the Chinefe (while the 
Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective 
articulation to mifcal it Sin) gave its name tp a 
race of emperors, wfiofe tyranny made their 
memory fp unpopular, that the modern inha¬ 
bitants of China hold the word in abhorrence, 
and fpeak of themfelves as the people of a milder 
and more virtuous dynafty; but it is highly 
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probable that the whole nation defcended from 
the Chinas of Menu, and, mixing with the Tar¬ 
tars, by whom the plains of Honan and the 
more fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men, whom we 
now fee in poffeffion of the nobleft empire in 
4fhi, 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I fliould re¬ 
gularly proceed to examine the language and let¬ 
ters, religion and philofophy, of the prefent Chi¬ 
ne Je, and fubjoin fome remarks on their ancient 
monuments, on their fciences, and on their arts 
both liberal and mechanical: but their lpoken 
language , not having been preferred by the lifual 
fymbpls of articulate founds, muff: have been for 
many ages in a continual flux ; their letters, if 
we may fo call them, are merely the fymbols of 
ideas; their popular religion was imported from 
India in an age comparatively modern; and their 
philofophy ieems yet in fo rude a ftate, as hardly 
tq deferve the appellation; they have no ancient 
monuments, from which their origin can be traced 
even by plaufible conje&ure ; their fciences are 
wholly exotick; and their mechanical arts have 
nothing in them chara&eriftick of a particular 
family; nothing, which any fet of men, in a 
country fo highly favoured by nature, might not 
have difcovered and improved. They have in- 
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~$e'cd, both national nmfi’ck and national-poetry, 
and both of them beautifully pathetick ; but of 
painting, fculpture, or archite&ure, as arts of 
.imagination, they feem (like other Afiaticks) to 
have no idea, Inftead, therefore, of enlarging 
feparately on each of tbofe heads, I flia.il briefly 
inquire, how far the literature and religious prac¬ 
tices of China confirm or oppofe the propofition, 
which 1 have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. db 
Guigmes, cm the fubjed before us, is nearly 
connected with that of the Brahmens : he main¬ 
tains, that the Chineje were emigrants from 
Egypt j t and the Egyptians, ox Ethiopians, (for 
they were clearly the fame people) had in¬ 
dubitably a common origin with the old natives 
of India , as the affinity of their languages, and 
of their institutions, both religious and political, 
folly evinces j but that China was peopled a few 
centuries before our era by a colony from the 
hanks of the Nile, though neither Ferjians nor 
Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare au¬ 
thority even of fo learned a man cannot fupport; 
and, fince reafon grounded on fads can alone 
decide fuch a queftion, we have a right to de¬ 
mand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments, 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
phicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a Itrong refeitw 
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ance to the mythological lculptures and paint* 
lugs of India, but ieem wholly diffimilar to the 
/mbolical fyItem of the Chinefe, which might 
eafily have been invented (as they affert) by an 
'individual, and might very naturally have been 
contrived by the firft Chinas, or out-call Hindus, 
who either never knew, or had forgotten, the 
alphabetical charaders of their wifer anceftors. 
As to the table and bulls of Isis, they feem to 
be given up as modern forgeries; but, if they 
were indifputably genuine, they would be nothing 
to the purpofe ; for the letters on the bull ap¬ 
pear to have been defigned as alphabetical; and 
the fabricator of them (if they really were fa¬ 
bricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, 
fmce two or three of them are exadly the lame 
with thofe on a metal pillar yet Handing in the 
north of India. In Egypt, if we can rely on 
the teftimony of the Greeks, who ftudied no 
language but their own, there were two fets of 
alphabetical charaders; the one popular , like 
the various letters ufed in our Indian provinces; 
and the other facer dotal, like the Devandgari, 
efpecially that form of it, which we fee in the 
Veda ; befides which they had two forts of facred 
fculpture; the one fimple, like the figures of 
Buddha and the three Ra'mas ; and the other, 
allegorical, like the images of Gane'sa, or Di- 
yine IVifdom, and Isa ni', or Nature , with all 
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nr emblematical accompaniments; but the 
real character of the Cbinefe appears wholly 
diftind from any Egyptian writing, either myf- 
terious or popular; and, as to the fancy of M. 
DE Guignes, that the complicated fymbols of 
China were at firft no more than Phenician mo¬ 
nograms, let us hope, that he has abandoned lb 
wild a conceit, which he ftarted probably with 
no other view than to difplay his ingenuity and 
learning. 

We have ocular proof, that the few radical 
characters of the Cbinefe were originally (like 
our aftronomical and chymical fymbols) the pic¬ 
tures or outlines of vifible objects, or figurative 
figns for limple ideas, which they have multiplied 
by the molt ingenious combinations and the 
livelieft metaphors; but, as the fyftem is peculiar, 
I believe,to themfelves and the Japanefe ,it would 
be idly oftentatious to enlarge on it at prefent; 
and, for the reafons already intimated, it neither 
corroborates nor weakens the opinion, which I 
endeavour to fupport. The fame may as truly be 
faid of thwfpoken language; for, independently 
of its conftant fluctuation during a l'eries of ages, 
it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five 
founds, which other nations articulate, and is 
clipped into monolyllables, even when the ideas 
exprefled by them, and the written fymbols for 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This has arifen, 
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i'uppofe, from the lingular habits of the people; 
for, though their common tongue be fo muficaUy 
accented as to form a kind of recitative, yet it 
wants thofe grammatical accents, without which 
all human tongues would appear monofyllabick: 
thus Amita, with an accent on the lirft fyllable, 
means, in the Sanfcrit language, immeafurable ; 
and the natives of Bengal pronounce it Omito; 
but, when the religion of Buddha, the fon of 
Ma ya', was carried hence into China, the 
people of that country, unable to pronounce the 
name of their new God, called him Foe, the 
fon of Mo-ye, and divided his epithet Amita 
into three fyllables O-mi-to, annexing to them 
certain ideas of their own, and exprefting them 
in writing by three diftindt fymbols. We may » 
judge from this inftance, whether a companion 
of their fpoken tongue with the diale&s of other 
nations can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their origin; yet the inftance, which I have 
given, fupplies me with an argument from ana¬ 
logy, which I produce as conjeaural only, but 
which appears more and more plaufible, the 
oftener I conlider it. The Buddha of the 
Hindus is unqueftionably the Foe of China ; but 
the great progenitor of the Cbineje is alfo named 
by them Fo-hi, where the fecond monofyliable 
ftgnifies, it feems, a viftim; now the anceftor. 
of that military tribe, whom the Hindus call the 
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>dfidravanfa, or Children of the MOok, was* 
According to their Pur anas or legends, Burnt A, 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, 
in the fifth degree, defcended a prince named 
Druhya ; whom his father \ ayati lent in 
exile to the eaft of Hindujlai /, with this impre ¬ 
cation, “ may thy progeny be ignorant of the 
u ytdaP The name of the baniihed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Cbmefi ; 
and, though I dare not conjecture, that the la ft 
{yiaMe of it has been changed into Yao, I may 
neverthelefs obierve that Yao was the fijCb iii 
defeent from Fo-hi, or at haft the fifth mortal 
in the firft imperial dynafty; that all Cbineje 
hiftory before him is confidered by Chuieje them- 
felves as poetical or fabulous ; that his father 
Ti-co, like the Indian king Yaya'ti, was the 
firft prince who married feveral women; and 
that Fo-hi, the head of their race, appeared, fay 
the Cbineje, in a province of the weft, and held 
his court in the territory of Chin, where the 
rovers, mentioned by the Indian legiflator, are 
fuppofed to have fettled. Another circumftance 
in the parallel is very remarkable : according to 
father De Premare, in his trad on Cbineje 
mythology, the mother of Fo-hi was the Daugh¬ 
ter of Heaven, Unnamed Flower-loving , and, as 
the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with a fimilar name, fhe found herfelf on a 



Tudden encircled by a rain-bow; foon after toMcfe 
the became pregnant, and at the end of twelve 
years was delivered of a fon radiant as herfelf, 
who, among other titles, had that Of Su'i, or 
Star of the Tear, Now in the mythological 
iyftem of the Hindus, the nymph Ron ini', who 
prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, was the 
favourite miftrefs of So m a, or the Moon, among; 
whole numerous epithets we imd Cmmtdandyaca, 
or Delighting in a lpecies of t vuUr-fiower, that. 
blolToms at night; and their offspring was 
Budha, regent of a planet, and called alfo, from 
the names of his parents, Rauhine'ya or 
Saumya: it is true, that the learned miflionary 
explains the word Su'i by Jupiter; but an exadt 
refemblance between two fuch fables could not 
have been expc&ed; and it is fuificient for fey 
purpofe, that they l'eem to have a family likeriefs. 
The God Budha, lay the Indians, married it. a', 
whofe father was prieferved in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge : now, although I can¬ 
not inlift with conlidence, that the rain-bow in 
the Cbinefe fable alludes to the Mofaick narrative 
of the flood, nor build any folid argument on 
the divine perfonage Niu-va, of wliofe cha¬ 
racter, and even of whofe lex, the hiftorians of 
China lpeak very doubtfully, I may, nevertheleis, 
affure you, after full inquiry and coniideratidn, 
that the Chinefe r like the Hindus , believe this 
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to have been wholly covered with water, 
which, in works of undifputed authenticity, they 
defcribe as flowing abundantly , then fubflding , 
and feparating the higher from the lower age of 
mankind ; that the diviflon of time , from which 
their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded the 
appearance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Chin, 
but that the great inundation in the reign of 
Y ao was either confined to the lowlands of 
his kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or, if it contain any allufion to the flood 
of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaced by the 
Cbineje annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into China, 
in the firft century of our era, mull lead us to 
fuppofe, that the former fyftem, whatever it was, 
had been found inadequate to the purpofe of re- 
(training the great body of the people from thofe 
offences againft confcience and virtue, which the 
civil power could not reach; and it is hardly 
poflible that, without fuch reftridions, any go¬ 
vernment could long have fubfifted with felicity; 
for no government can long fubfifl without 
equal juftice, and juftice cannot be adminiftered 
without the fandions of religion. Of the re¬ 
ligious opinions, entertained by Confucius and 
his followers, we may glean a general notion 
from the fragments of their works tranflated by 
Couplet: they profefled a firm belief in the 
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-^ofSreme God, and gave a demonftration of his 
being and of his providence from the exquifite 
beauty and perfection of the celeftial bodies, and 
the wonderful order of nature in the whole fa- 
brick of the vilible world. From this belief 
they deduced a fyftem of Ethicks, which the 
philofopher fums up in a few words at the clofe 
of the Lun-yii: “ He,” fays Confucius, “ who 
‘f ihall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of 
u Heaven governs the upiverfe, who fliall in all 
“ things chufe moderation, who (hall perfectly 
“ know his own l'pecies, and fo aCt among them, 
“ that his life and manners may conform to his 
“ knowledge of God and man, may be truly 
“ faid to dil'charge all the duties of a Cage, and 
“ to be far exalted above the common herd of 
“ the human race.” But fuch a religion and 
fuch morality could never have been general; 
and we find, that the people of China had an an¬ 
cient fyftem of ceremonies and fuperftitions, 
which the government and the philofophers ap¬ 
pear to have encouraged, and which has an ap¬ 
parent affinity with fome parts of the oldeft In¬ 
dian worfliip: they believed in the agency of 
genii or tutelary fpirits, prefiding over the ftars 
and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, mountains, 
valleys, and woods, over certain regions and 
towns, over all the elements (of which, like the 
Hindus, they reckoned five) and particularly 
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over fire, the molt brilliant of them: to thole 
deities they offered victims on high places ; 

^ i o 1 t * ‘ . ■ 


the following paffage from the Shi-cin, or hook 
f)J Odes , is very much in the ftyle of the Br air¬ 
mans : “ Even they, who perform a facrilice with 
“due reverence, cannot perfectly affure them- 
« felves, that the divine fpirits accept their ob- 
** lations; and far lefs can they, who adore the 
“ Gods with languor and ofcitancy, clearly per- 
“ ceive their facred illapfes.” Thefe are itn- 
perfedt traces indeed, but they are traces, of an 
affinity between the religion of Menu and that 
of the Chinas, whom he names among the apol- 
tates from it: M. Le Gentil obferved, he fays, 
a ftrong refemblance between the funeral rites of 
the Chinefe and the Srdddba pf the Hindus: 
and M. Bailly, after a learned invefiigtttion, 
concludes, that “ Even the puerile and abfurd 
« {lories of the Chinefe fabulifts contain a rem- 
“ nant of ancient Indiar0 hiftory, With a faint 
« {ketch of the firft Hindu ages.” As the Baudd- 
heis, indeed, were Hindus , it may naturally be 
imagined, that they carried into China many 
ceremonies pradtifed in their own country j 
but the Bauddhas pofitively forbad the immo¬ 
lation of cattle; yet we know, that various ani¬ 
mals, even bulls and men, were anciently fa- 
crificed by the Chinefe ; befides which we dis¬ 
cover many fingu|ar marks of relation between 
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them and the old Hindus: as in the remarkable 
period of four hundred and thirty two thoufandi 
and the cycle oifixty, years; in the predilection, 
for the myftical number nine ; in many fimilar 
tafts and great feftivals, efpecially at the folftices 
and equindkes; in the juffomentfoned obfequies 
con lifting of rice and fruits offered to the manes 
of their anceftors ; in the dread of dying child- 
lefs, left filch offerings fivefold be intermitted ; 
ahd, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objeds, which the Indians carried fo for, 
that Menu himfelf, where he allows a Brahmen 
to trade, if he cannot otherwife fnpport life, ab- 
* folutely forbids “ his trafficking in any fort of 
*' fed cloths, whether linen or woollen, or made 
“ of woven bark.” All the drehmftances, which 
have been mentioned under the two heads of 
literature and religion , feem collectively to prove 
(as far as fuch I queftion admits prCof) that the 
-Chintje and Hindus were originally the fome 
people, but having been feparated near four 
thoufand years, have retained few fttong features 
of their ancient confanguinity, efpecially as the 
Hindus have preferved their old language and 
ritual, while the Chinefc very foon loft both, and 
the Hindus have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chijiefe, by a mixture of 
Tartarian blood from the time of their firft 
eftablifhmeiit, have at length formed a race 
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Ind in. appearance both from Indians ami 
Tartars. 

A fimilar diversity has arifen, I believe, from 
fimilar caufes, between the people of China and 
Japan ; on the fecoud of which nations we have 
now, or foon fhall have, as correct and as ample 
inftrudion as can pdffibjy be obtained without 
a perfect acquaintance with the Chineje charac¬ 
ters. KiEMPFER has taken from M. Titsingh 
the honour of being the firft, and he from 
KjempfIR that of being the only, European, 
who, by a long refidence in Japan , and a fami¬ 
liar intercourse with the principal natives of it, 
has been able to colled authentick materials for 
the natural and civil hiftory of a country Jecluded i 
as the Romans ufed to fay of our own ifland, 
from the reft of the world: the works of thole 
illuftrious travellers will confirm and embelliih 
each other; and, when M. Titsingh fhall 
have acquired a knowledge of Chineje , to which 
a part of his leifure in Java will be devoted, his 
precious colledion of books in that language, on 
the laws and revolutions, the natural produdions, 
the arts, manufadures and fciences of Japan , 
will be in his hands an inexhauftible mine of 
new and important information. Both he and 
his predeceffor affert with confidence, and, I 
doubt not, with truth, that the JapaneJe would 
refent, as an infult on their dignity, the bare 
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uggeftion of their defcent from the Chinefe , 
whom they furpafs in feveral of the mechanical 
arts, and, what is of greater confequence, in mi¬ 
litary fpirit; but they do not, I underftand, 
mean to deny, that they are a branch of the 
fame ancient ftem with the people of China ; 
and, were that fad ever fo warmly contefted by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible ar¬ 
gument, if the preceding part of this difcourfe, 
on the origin of the Chinefe. , be thought to con¬ 
tain juft reafoning. In the firft place, it feems 
inconceivable, that the Japanefe , who never 
appear to have been conquerors or conquered, 
Ihould have adopted the whole fyftem of Chinefe 
literature with all its inconveniences and intri¬ 
cacies, if an immemorial connexion had not fub- 
fifted between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race, who peo¬ 
pled Japan in the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury before Christ, and, about fix hundred 
years afterwards, cftablifhed their monarchy, had 
not carried with them the letters and learning, 
which they and the Chinefe had pojfTefl'ed in 
common; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in 
Japan from the earlieft ages; and among the 
idols worlhipped, according to Kjempfer, in 
that country, before the innovations of Sa'cya or 
Buddha, whom the Japanefe alfo call Amid a, 
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nd many of thofe, which we fee every day* 
inthe temples of Bengal', particularly the god- 
defs with many arms, repi-efenting the powers 
of Nature, in Egypt named Isis and here Isa ni' 
or Is i , whofe image, as it is exhibited by the 
German traveller, all the Brahmans, to whom I 
fliowed it, immediately recognized with a mix¬ 
ture of pleafure and enthufufm. It is very true, 
that the ChineJ'e differ widely from the natives 
of Japan in their vernacular diale£ts, in external 
manners, and perhaps in the ftrength of their 
mental faculties ; but as wide a difference is ob- 
fervable among all the nations of the Goihick fa¬ 
mily ; and we might account even for a greater 
diffimilarity, by c'onfidering the number of ages, 
during which the feveral fwanns have been fe- 
parated from the great Indian hive, to which 
they primarily belonged. The modern Japanefe 
gave Kzempfer the idea of polifhed Tartars', 
and it is reafonable to believe, that the people of 
Japan, who were originally Hindus of the mar? 
tial clafs and advanced farther eaftward than the 
Chinas , have, like them, infenfibly changed their 
features and characters by intermarriages with 
various Tartarian tribes, whom they found 
loofely fcattered over their illes, or who after¬ 
wards fixed their abode in them. 

Having now fhown in five difcourfes, that the 
Arabs and Tartars were originally diftindt races* 
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e the Hindus, Cbinefe , and japanefe pro¬ 
ceeded from another ancient ftem, and that all 
the three Items may be traced to Iran, as tb a 
eonifnon cefitre, jfr<pi which it is highly proba¬ 
ble, that they diverged in various dire&ipns 

■ * JMR 

about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accompliflied my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the Afiatick nations; but the 
queftions, which 1 undertook to difcufs, are not 
yet ripe for a ftridt analytical argument; and it 
will firft be neceflary to examine with fcrupulous 
attention all the detached or infulated races of 
men, who either inhabit the borders of India, 
Arabia, Tartary, Perjia, and China, or are in- 
terfperfed in the mountainous and uncultivated 
parts of thofe extenfive regions. To this exa¬ 
mination I flxall, at our next annual meeting, 
allot an entire difcourfe; and if, after all our in¬ 
quiries, no more than three primitive races can 
be found, it will be a fubfequent confideration, 
whether thofe three flocks had one common 
root, and, if they had, by what means that root 
was preferved amid the violent fhocks, which 
our whole globe appears evidently to have fuf- 
tained. 
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THE president, 


gentlemen, 

We have taken a general view, at our five 
annual meetings, of as many celebrated nations, 
whom we have proved, as far as the fubjeit ad¬ 
mits of proof, to have defcended from three 
primitive flocks, which we call for the prefeut 
Indian, Arabian , Tartarian ; and we have pear¬ 
ly travelled over all -Ajia, if not with a perfect 
coincidence of fentiment, at leaft, with as much 
unanimity, as can be naturally expe&ed in a 
large body of men, each of whom mull aflert it 
as his right, and confider it as his duty, to de¬ 
cide on all points for himfelf, and never to de¬ 
cide on obfcure points without the belt evidence, 
that can poffibly be adduced: our travels will 
this day be concluded, but our hiftorical re- 
fearches would have been left incomplete, if we 
Ijad palled without attention over the numerous 
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races of borderers, who have long been eftablifhed 
oft the limits of Arabia, Perjia, India, China , 
and Tartary ; over the wild tribes refiding in the 
mountainous parts of thofe extenlive regions; 
and the more civilized inhabitants of the iflands 
annexed by geographers to their AJiatick divifion 
of this globe. 

Let us take our departure from Idume near 
the gulf of Elanitis, and, having encircled Afia, 
with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fub- 
jeef may require, let us return to the point, from 
which we began; endeavouring, if we are able, 
to find a nation, who may clearly be fhown, by 
juft reafoning from their language, religion, and 
manners, to be neither Indians , Arabs , nor Tar¬ 
tars, pure or mixed ; but always remembering, 
that any fmall family detached in an early age 
from their parent ftoek, without letters, with 
few ideas beyond objects of the firft necelfity, 
and confequently with few words, and fixing 
their abode on a range of mountains, in an 
ifland, or even in a wide region before unin¬ 
habited, might in four or five centuries people 
their new country, and would neceffarily form 
a new language with no perceptible traces, per¬ 
haps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. Edom 
or Idume, and Erythra or Phamice, had ori¬ 
ginally, as many believe, a fimilar meaning, and 
were derived from words denoting a red colour 3 
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whatever be their derivation, it feems in¬ 
dubitable, that a race of men were anciently- 
fettled in Idiim* and in Median , whom the oldelt 
and bell Greek authors call Eryibreans ■, who 
were very diilincl from the Arabs ; and whom, 
from the concurrence of many ftrong teftimonies, 
we may fafely refer to the Indian ftern. M, 
D’IIerbklot mentions a tradition (which he 
treats, indeed, as a fable), that a colony of thofe 
Idumeans had migrated from the northern Ihores 
of the Erythrean fea, and Jailed acrols the 
Mediterranean to Europe, at the time fixed by 
Chronologers for the paffage of Evandi'R with 
his Arcadians into Italy, and that both Greeks 
and Romans were the prog#vy of thofe emi¬ 
grants. It is not on vague and fufpe^ed tradi¬ 
tions, that we muft build our belief of fuch 
events; but Nrw roy, who advanced nothing 
in fcfence without demonftration, and nothing 
in hiftory without fuch evidence as he thought 
conclufive, afferts from authorities, which he had 
carefully examined, that the Idumean voyagers 
“ carried with them both arts and lciences, 
“ among which were their aftronomy, naviga- 
“ tion, and letters; for in Idume, fays he, they 
“ had letters , and names for conjlcllations, before 
“ the days of Job, who mentions them.” Job, 
indeed, or the author of the book, which takes 
Jts name from him, was of the Arabian flock. 
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fublitne work incontcft- 
pbly proves > but the invention and propaga¬ 
tion of letters and aflronomy are by all fo jjiily 
aferibed to the Indian family, that, if Stlaho 
and Herodotus were not grofsly deceive*, the 
adventurous Idimeans, who firil gave nanes to 
the ftars, and hazarded long voyages in dips of 
their own conftruction, could be no otherthan a 
branch of the Hindu race: in all events* here is 
no ground for believing them of afourt/ 
lineage j and we need fay no more of nem, till 
we meet them again, on our return, aider the 
name of Phenicians. 

As we pafs down the formidable ea, which 
rolls over its coral fed between the oaft of the 
Arabs , or thofe, who fpeak the pureanguage of 
Ismail, apt! that of the Ajams , orthofe, who 
flutter it barbaroujly , we find no cetain traces, 
on the Arabian fide, of any peopk who were 
pot originally Arabs of the genuip or mixed 
breed: anciently, perhaps, there vtre Troglo¬ 
dytes in part of the peninfula, but fiey feem to 
have been long fupplanted by the lomades, or 
wandering herdfmen; and who tliof Troglodytes 
were, we fliall fee very clearly, if e deviate a 
few moments from our intended pat!, and make 
a lliort excurlion into countries ver lately ex¬ 
plored on the Wefteni, or African fide of the 
Red Sea, 
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iiat the written Abyjfmian language, which 
we call Etbiopick, is a dialed of old Chaldean, 
atida filler of Arahick and Hebrew , we know 
withcertainty, not only from the great multitude 
of identical words, but (which is a far ftronger 
proof from the fimilar grammatical arrangement 
of the r everal idioms: we know at the fame time, 
that it s written, like all the Indian characters, 
from tie left hand to the right, and that the 
vowels re annexed, as in Devandgan , to the 
confonans; with which they form a fyllabick 
fyflem exremely clear and convenient, but dif- 
pofed in alefs artificial order than the fyftem of 
letters noviexhibited in the Sanfcrit grammars 5 
whence it layjuftly be inferred, that the order 
contrived h Pa'Nini or his difciples is com¬ 
paratively iiodern; and I have no doubt, from 
a curfory elimination of many old infcriptions 
on pillars ail in caves, which have obligingly 
been fent tome from all parts of India , that the 
Nag an andE thiopian letters had at firft a fimilar 
form. It hp long been my opinion, that the 
ASyjfmians c the Arabian flock, having no fym- 
bols of theiiown to reprefent articulate founds, 
borrowed tbfe of the black pagans, whom the 
Greeks call 'roglodytes, from their primeval ha¬ 
bitations in atural caverns, or in mountains ex¬ 
cavated by tleir own labour: they were probably 
the firft inlibitants of Africa, where they be- 
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came m time the builders of magnificent cities* 
the founders of feminaries for the advancement 
of fcience and philofophy, and the inventors (if 
they were not rather the importers) of fymbolical 

characters. I believe on, the whole, that the 

'' I 

Ethiops of Meroe were the fame people with the 
firft Egyptians, and confequently, as it might 
eafily be diown, with the original Hindus T . To 
the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofc 
travels are to my talie uniformly agreeable and 
fatisfadory, though he thinks very differently 
from me on the language and genius of the 
Arabs, we are indebted for more important, and, 
I believe, more accurate, information concerning 
the nations eftablifhed near the Nile from its 
fountains to its mouths, than all Europe united 
could before have fupplied; but, fince he has 
not been at the pains to compare the feven lan¬ 
guages, of which he has exhibited a fpecimen, 
and fince I have not leifure to make the corn- 
parifon, I mull be fatisfied with obferving, on 
his authority, that the dialeds of the Gafots and 
the Gallas, the Agows of both races, and the 
Falajhas, who mull originally have ufed a Chal¬ 
dean idiom, were never preferved in writing, 
and the Amharick only in modern times: they 
mull, therefore, have been for ages in fluctuation, 
and can lead, perhaps, to no certain conclufion 
as to the origin of the feveral tribes, who an- 
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clently fpoke them. It is very remarkable, as 
Mr. Bruce aud Mr. Bryant have proved, 
that the Greeks gave the appellation of Indians 
both to the^Tputherri nations of Africk and to 
the people, arnopg we now live; nor is it lei's 
obfervable, that, according to EPH<l#t quoted 
by Strabo, they called all the lotfthern nations 
in the, world Ethiopians, thus xdmgAndian and 
Eilnop as convertible terms : but we mull leave 
the gymnofopfiilh of Ethiopia, who feem to have 
profeffed the doctrines of Buddha, and enter 
the great Indian ocean, of which their Ajiatick 
and African brethren were probably the foil 
navigators. 

On the iflands near Teynenwe have little to 
remark : they appear now to be peopled chiefly 
by Mob amine dans , and afford no marks of dil- 
crimination, with which I am acquainted, either 
in language or manners; but I cannot bid fare- 
<mvel to the coaft of Arabia, without alluring you, 
that, whatever may be faid of (human, and the 
Scythian colonies* who, it is imagined, were for¬ 
merly fettled there, I have met with no trace in 
the maritime part of Yemen, from Aden to Mnf- 
pai, of any nation, who were not either Arabs 
or Alryjinhm invaders. 

Between that country and Iran are fame 
iflands, which, from their infignificance in our 
prefent inquiry, may here be negle&ed; and, as 
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l ie Curds, of other independent races, who 

inhabit the branches of Taurus or the banks of 
Euphrates arid Tigris, they have, i''believe, no 
written language, nor any cilfcain iae|iorials 'of 
their origin: it has, indeed, been dferted d>y 
travellers, fiiada race of wanderers in Diyrioecr 
y|t (peak the Chaklaick of our fcriptttre; and 




the rambling Turmans have retained, I irna 
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foriie traces of their Tartarian idioms; but, dnce 
no veftige appears, from’the gulf of Per pa to 
the ri^efs Cu¥*tMd Ar-trs , of any people diftini&t 
from the Arahh, Pet Jims, or Tartars , we may 
conclude, that no j b ch people exifts in the /raw 
man mountains, add return to thole, which fe~ 
parate Iran from India, The principal in¬ 
habitants of the mountains, called Pdrjici , wbp?e 
icy run towards the weft, Vwveti, from 
known Sanfcrit word, where they turn in an 
eaftern direction, and ParopamifuS, whore they 
join Imaus in the north, were anciently dif- 
Tingnilhed among the Brahmans by the name 
of Deradas, but feena to have been deftroyed or 
expelled by the numerous tribes of Afghans or 
Palms , among whom are the Balyas, who give 
their name to a mountainous diftrkft; and there 
is very folid ground for believing, that the Af¬ 
ghans defcended from the Jews; becaufe they 
fomedmes in confidence avow that unpopular 
origin, which in general they feduloufly conceal. 
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which other Mujdmam foftdyfjjy affert; 
bteaufe Haxaret, which appears to be the Afa a 
reth of Es bras, is one of their territories; and, 
principally., becaufc their language is evidently 
a dialed of the fcriptural Chaldaick. 

We come now to the river Simlbu and the 
country named from it: near its mouths we find 
a diftrid, called by Nearchus, in his journal, 
Sangada ; which M. D’Anvilef, juftly fv 
pofes to be the feat of the Sanganian.s, a bar¬ 
barous and piratical nation mentioned by modern 
travellers, and well known at prefent: by our 
countrymen in the weft pi India, Mr. Male r, 
now refident at Puna qn the'part of the Briti/b 
government, procured at , jny requeft the San- 
gunian letters, which are a fort of Ndgari, and 
a fpecimen of their language, which is apparently 
derived, like other Indian dialede, from the 
Sanfait ; nor can I doubt, from the deferiptions, 
which I have received, of their perfons and 
manners, that they are j^imeras, as the Brah¬ 
mans call them, or outcaft Hindus, immemorially 
feparated from the reft of the nation. It teems 
agreed, that the lingular people, called Egyptians , 
and, by corruption, Gypjies , palfed the Mediter¬ 
ranean immediately from Egypt ; and their mot¬ 
ley: language, of Which Mr. Grellmann ex¬ 
hibits a copious vocabulary, contains io many 
Sanjirit words, that, their Indian origin can 



"hardly be doubted: the authenticity of that vo¬ 
cabulary feems ellablifhed by a multitude of 
Gypfy words, as anger, charcoal, cdjhth, wood, 
par , a bank, bhu, earth, and a hundred more, 
for which the collector of them could find no 
parallel in the vulgar dialed of Hindustan, 
though we know them to be pure Sanfcrit 
fcarce changed in a fingle letter. A very in¬ 
genious friend, to whom this remarkable fad 
was imparted, fuggefted to me, that thole very 
words might have been taken from old Egyptian, 
and that the Gypfus were Troglodytes from the 
rocks near Thebes , where a race of banditti Hill 
referable them in their habits and features; hut, 
as we have no other , evidence of fo llrong an 
affinity between the popular dialeds of old Egypt 
and India , it feems more probable, that the 
Gypjies, whom the Italians call Zingaros , and 
Zingams , were no other than Zinganians, as 
M. D’Anville alfo writes the word, who 
might, in foine piratical expedition, have landed 
on the coaft of Arabia or Africa, whence they 
might have rambled to Egypt, and at length 
have migrated, or been driven into Europe. To 
the kindnefs of Mr. MaleT I am alfo indebted 
for an account of the Boras ; a remarkable race 
of men inhabidng chiefly the cities of Gujarat, 
who, though Mufelmans in religion, are fetes 
in features, genius, and manners; they form in 
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ail places a diftinft fraternity, and are every 
where noted for addrefs in bargaining, for mi¬ 
nute thrift, and conftant -attention to lucre, but 
profefs total ignorance of their own origin; 
though it feems probable, that they carhe lirli 
with their brethren the Afghan* to the borders 
of India , where they learned in time to prefer a 
gainful and fecure occupation in populous tpwns 
to perpetual wars anti laborious exertions oh the 
mountains. As to the Moplas, in the we ft err) 
parts of the Indian I empire, I have feen their 
books in AraBick, and am perfuaded, that, like 
the people called Malays , they defcended from 
Arabian traders and mariners after the age of 
MutTA M’M'ED. 

On the continent of India, between the river 
Vipafa, or Hyphafis , to the weft, the mountains 
of Tripura and Camarupa to the eaft, and Hima¬ 
laya to the north, we' find many races of wild 
people with more orlefs of that priftine ferocity, 
which induced their anceftors to fecOtle from the 


civilized inhabitants of the plains and alleys : 
in the mod ancient Sanfcrit books they are 
called Sacas, Cirri las. Colas, Pnlimlas , Barbaras , 
and are all known to Europeans, though not 
all by their true names; but many Hindu pil¬ 
grims, who have travelled through their haunts, 
have fully defcribed them to me; and I have 
found reafons for believing, that they fprang 
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rom the old Indian ftem, though lome of 
them were foon intermixed with the firft ram* 
biers from Tart ary, whofe language feems to 
have been the balls of that now l'poken by 
the Moguls. 

We eome back to the Indian illands, and 
haften to thofe, wMch lie to the l'outh-eaft of 
Sildn, or Taprobane; for Sildn itfelf, as we know 
from the languages, letters, religion, and old 
monuments of its various inhabitants, was peo¬ 
pled beyond time of memory by the Hindu race, 
and formerly, perhaps, extended much farther 
to the weft and to the fouth, fo as to include 
lane a, or the equino&ial point of the Indian 
aftronomers; nor can we reafonably doubt, that 
the fame enterprifing family planted colonies in 
the other ifles of the fame ocean from the Ma¬ 
lay adioipas, which take their name from the 
mountain of Malaya, fto the Moluccas, or Mal- 
licds, and probably far beyond them. Captain 
Forrest allured me, that he found the ifle of 
Bali (a great name in the hiftorical poems of 
India) chiefly peopled by Hindus, who worlhip- 
ped the fame idols, which he had feen in this 
-province ; and that of Mudbu d mull have been 
■fo denominated, like the well known territory 
in the weitern peninfula, by a nation, who un- 
derftood Sanfcrit. We need not be furprized, 
that M. D’Anyille was unable to affigo a rca- 
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on, why the Jabadios, or TaxMlwipa , of P ro- 
i,emy was rendered in the old Latin verfion the 
ille of Barley ; but we mult admire the inqui- 
fitive fpirit and patient labour of the Greeks and 
Romans, whom nothing obfervable feems to 
have efcaped : Tdtia means barley in Sanfcrit ; 
and, though that word, or its regular derivative, 
be now applied folely to Java , yet the great 
French geographer adduces very ftrong reafotis 
for believing, that the ancients applied it to Su¬ 
matra. In whatever way the name of the laft 
mentioned ifland may be written by Europeans , 
it is clearly an Indian word, implying abundance 
or excellence ; but we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, nor the belt in¬ 
formed of our Pandits , know it by any fuch ap¬ 
pellation; especially as it dill exhibits vifible 
traces of a primeval connexion with India : from 
the very accurate and interefting account of it 
by a learned and ingenious member of our own 
body, we difeover, without any recourfe to ety¬ 
mological conjecture, that multitudes of pure 
Sanfcrit words occur in the principal dialects of 
the Sumatrans ; that, among their laws, two 
pofitive rules concerning fur dies and inter eft ap¬ 
pear to be taken word for word from the Indian 
legiflators Na'rkd and Ha a fr a ; and, what is 
yet more obfervable, that the fyftem of letters, 
tiled by the people of Ilfang and Lampiin , has 
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artificial order with the 
but in every feries one letter is omitted, beeaufe 
it is never found in the languages of thofe 
i[landers. If Mr. Ma as den has proved (as he 
firmly believes, and as we, from our knowledge 
of his accuracy, may fairly prefume). that clear 
veftiges of one ancient language are difcernible 
in all the infulay dialects of the fau them fea$ 
from Madagascar to the Philippines and even to 
the remoteft (Hands lately difcovered, we may 
infer from the fpecimens in his account of Su¬ 
matra, that the parent of them all was no other 
than the Sanjcrit; and with this obfervation, 
having nothing of confequence to add on the 
Chineje ifles or on thofe of Japan , I leave the 
fartheft eaftern verge of this continent, and turn 
to the countries, now under the government of 
China, between the northern limits of India , 
and the exteniive domain of thofe Tartars, who 
are ftill independent. 

That the people of Potyid or Tibet were Hin¬ 
dus, who engrafted the herefies of Buddha on 
their old mythological religion, we know from 
the refearches of Cassiano, who long had re¬ 
futed among them; and whofe difquifitions on 
their language and tetters, their tenets and forms 
of worlhip, areinferted by Giorgi in his curious 
but prolix compilation, which 1 have had the 
patience to read from the lirll to the laft of nine 
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hundred rugged pages : their characters are ap¬ 
parently Indian, but their language has now the 
difadvantage of being written with more letteta 
than are ever pronounced ; for, although it was 
anciently Sanfcrit and polyfyllabick, it Teems at 
prcfent, from the influence of Chinefe, manners, 
to con Hit of monofyllables, to form which, with 
fome regard to grammatical derivation, it has 
become neceflary to fupprcfs in common dif- 
courfe many letters, w r hich we fee in their books; 
arid thus we are enabled to trace in their writing 
a number of Sanfcrit words and phrafes, which 
in their l'poken dialcCt are quite undiftinguifhable, 
The two engravings in Giorgi’s hook, from 
(ketches by a Tibetian painter, exhibit a fyftem 
of Egyptian and Indian mythology; and a com¬ 
plete explanation of them would have done the 
learned author more credit than his fanciful ety¬ 
mologies, which are always ridiculous, and often 
grofsly erroneous. 

The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, 
as they freely confefs, before their converfion to 
the religion of Arabia, we cannot but fufpedt, 
that the natives of Eighur, Tancitt , and Kbata , 
who had fyftems of letters and are even faid to 
have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the Tar¬ 
tarian, but of the Indian, family; and I apply 
the fame remark to the nation, whom we call 
Barmas, but who are known to the Pandits by 
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tire' name of Brahmdchiim, and feem to have 
been the Brachmani of Ptolemv: they were 
probably rambling Hindus , who, defending from 
the northern parts of the eaftern pen.ihfula, car¬ 
ried Iwith them the letters now ufed in Ava, 
which are no more than a round Nagan derived 
from the fquare characters, in which the Pdh\ or 
/acred language of Buddha’s priefts in that 
country, was .anciently written ; a language, by 
the way, very nearly allied to the Sun ferity if we 
can depend on the tefdmony of M. De la 
Loubere ; who, though always an acute ob. 
ferver, and in general a faithful reporter, of fads, 
iseharged by Carpanius with having miftaken 
the Banna for the Pali letters; and when, on 
his authority, I l'poke of the Bali writing to a 
young chief of Aracan, who read with facility 
the books of th e Barm as, he corre&ed me with 
politenel's, and allured me, that the Pali lan¬ 
guage was written by the priefts in a much 
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older charader. 

Let us now return eaftward to the farthcft 
Afiatick dominions of Rujjia , and, rounding 
them! on the novtheali, pafs diredly to the Hy¬ 
perboreans ; who, from all that can he learned 
of their old religion and manners, appear like 
the MajfageUe, and fome other nations ufually 
conudered as Tartars , to have been really of the 
Gothick, that is of the Hindu, race; for I con* 
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tly affume, that the Goths and the Hindus 
had originally the fame language, gave the fame 
appellations to the liars and planets, adored the 
fame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody 
facrifices, and profeffed the fame notions of re¬ 
wards arid punifhments after death. I would 
not infill with M. Bailly, that the people of 
Finland were Goths, merely becaufe they have 
the word flip in their language; while the reft 
of it appears wholly diftindfc from any of the 
Gotbick idioms: the publifhers of the Lord’s 
Prayer in many languages reprefent the Finnijh 
and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Hun¬ 
garian as totally different from them; but this 
muft be an errour, if it be true, that a Rujjian 
author has lately traced the Hungarian from its 
primitive feat between the Cafpian and the 
Euxine, as far as Lapland itfelf; and, fince the 
Huns were confeffedly Tartars , we may con- 
elude, that all the northern languages, except 
the Gotbick , had a Tartarian origin, like that 
univerfally aferibed to the various branches of 
Sclavonian. 

On the Armenia which I never ftudied, be¬ 
caufe I could not hear of any original compofi- 
tions in it, I can offer nothing decifive ; but am 
convinced, from the bell information procurable 
in Bengal, that its bafis was ancient Perjian of 
the fame Indian ftock with the Zend , and that 
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ias been gradually changed fmce the time, 
when Armenia ceafed to be a province of Iran : 
the letters, in which it now appears, are allowed 
to be comparatively modern; and, though the 
learned editor of the trad by Carpanius on 
the literature of Ava, compares them with the 
Pali characters, yet, if they be not, as 1 Ihould 
rather imagine, derived from the Pablavi, they 
are probably an invention of fome learned Ar¬ 
menian in the middle of the fifth century. Mo¬ 
ses of Khoren , than whom no man was more 
able to elucidate the fubjeCt, has inferted in his 
hiilorical work, a difquifition on the language of 
Armenia , from which we might colled fome 
curious information, if the prefent occafion re¬ 
quired it; but to all the races of men, who in¬ 
habit the tranches of Caucafus and the northern 
limits of Inin, I apply the remark, before an¬ 
nounced generally, that ferocious and hardy 
tribes, who retire for the fake of liberty to 
mountainous regions, and form by degrees a 
feparate nation, muft alfo form in the end a fe~ 
parate language by agreeing on new words to 
exprefs new ideas; provided that the language, 
which they carried with them, was not fixed by 
writing and fufficiently copious. The Armenian 
damfels are faid by St r abo to have facrificed in 
the temple of the goddefs AnaitiS, whom we 
know, from other authorities, to be the Na'hi'o, 
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„„ en(ts, of the old Pefjians ; and it is 
many re&ions highly probable, tnat one and 
lame religion prevailed through the whole cm 
pirc of Cvrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and 
among the iflands, of Jfui, we come again to 
the coaft of the Mediterranean ; and the prin¬ 
cipal nations of antiquity, who firft demand our 
attention, are the Greeks and Phrygian$ who, 
though differing fomewhat in manners, and per¬ 
haps in dialect, had an apparent affinity in re¬ 
ligion as well as in language: the Dorian ,, Ionian, 
and Mohan families having emigrated from 
Europe, to which it is univerfally agreed that 
they firft palled from Egypt, I can add nothing 
to what has been advanced concemup; them in 
former difeaurfes ; and, no written lftbnuments 
of old Phrygia being extant, I fhall only obferve, 
on tfie authority of the Greeks, that the gran 
object of myfterioua worlhip in that country 
was the Mother of the Gods, or Nature per- 
fonified, as we fee her aritong the Indians in a 
thoufand forms and under a thoufand names. 
She was called in the Phrygian dialed Ma , 
and reprefented in a car drawn by lions, with a 
drum in her hand, and a towered coronet on 
her head: her myfterie* (which feem to Ik 
alluded to in the MoJ'aick law) are folemnized 
at the autumnal equinox in thefe provinces. 
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<d$Sre fhe is named-, in' one of her 
MaV is adored, in all of them, as the great 
f {other, is figured fitting on a lion, and appears 
mfeift® of her temples with a diadem or mitre 
of turrets; a drum is called dindima both in 
Sanfctit and Phrygian ; aiid the title of Dindy- 
mene feems rather derived from that word, than 
from the name of a mountain. I he Diana of 
Epbejus was inanifeftly the fame goddefs in the 
character of productive Nature; and the As¬ 
ya rte of* the Syrians and Phenicians (to whom 
We now return) was, I doubt not, the fame in 
another form : I may on the whole allure you, 
that the learned works of Sei-den and Jab- 
uonski, on the Gods of Syria and Egypt , would 
receive more illuftiittion from the little Sanf&it 
hook, entitled CBandi, than from all the fragments 
of oriental mythology, that are difperfed ill the 
whole compafs of Grecian , Roman, and Hebmv 
literature. We are told, that the Phcnicians, 
like the Hindus , adored the Sun, and aflerted 
water to be the firft of created things; nor can 
we doubt, that Syria , Samaria, and Phenice , or 
the long ftrip of land on the fhore of the Me¬ 
diterranean, were anciently peopled by a branch 
of the Indian ftock, but were afterwards inhabit¬ 
ed by that race, which for the prefent we call 
Arabian: in all three the olded religion was the 
Ajfyrian , as it is called by Set.den, and the 
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Varitan letters appear to have been the fame 
at fir ft with thpfe of Phenice j but the Syriack 
language, of which ample remains are preferved, 
and the Punick , of which we have a clear, ipe- 
cirnen in Plautus and on monuments lately 
brought to light, were indifputably of a Chat- 
daick, or Arabick, origin, 

fl'ie feat of the fir ft / *henicians having extend¬ 
ed to Idume, with which we began, we have now 
completed the circuit of djia ; but we rnuft not 
pafs over in filence a molt extraordinary people, 
who efcaped the attention, as Barrow obferves 
more than once, of the diligent and inquifitive 
Herodotus: I mean the people of Judea, 
whofe language dernonft rates their affinity with 
the drabs, but whofe manners, literature, and 
luftory are wonderfully diftingiiithed from the 
reft of mankind. Barrow loads them with the 
fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, 
obflinate, diftruftful, fordid*, changeable, turbu¬ 
lent i and delcribes them as furioufly zealous in 
fuccouring their own countrymen, hut impla¬ 
cably hoftile to other nations 5 yet, with all the 
fottilh perverfeuefs, the ftupid arrogance, and 
the brutal atrocity of their character, they had 
the peculiar merit, among all races of men under 
heaven, of prelerving a rational and pure fyftem 
of devotion in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
Inhuman or obfcene rites, and a dark labyrinth 
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errours produced hv ignorance and fupported 
by interefted fraud. Theological inquiries are 
•o part of my prefent fubjeCt ; hut I cannot 
refrain from adding, that the collection.of traCts* 
which we call from their excellence the Scrip<* 
fares , contain, independently of a divine origin, 
more true lublimity, more exquifite beauty, 
purer morality, more important hiftory, arid 
finer (trains'both of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collcded within the fame compafs 
from all other books, that were ever compofed 
in any age or in any idiom. The two parts, of 
which the Scriptures confift, are connected by a 
chain of compofitions, which bear no refemblance 
in form or ftyle to any that can be produced 
from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perjian , or 
even Arabian , learning: the antiquity of thofe 
compofitions no man doubts ; and the u lift rain¬ 
ed application of them to events long fubfequeftt 
to their publication is a folid ground of belief, 
that they were genuine predictions, and con- 
fequently infpired; but, if any thing be the 
abfolute exclufive property of each individual, 
it is his belief; and, I hope, I fhould be one of 
the laft men living, who could harbour a thought 
of obtruding my own belief on the free minds 
of others. I mean only to affume, what, I truft, 
will be readily conceded, that the firft Hebrew 
hiftorian mult be entitled, merely as fuch, to an 


'«fqual degree of credit, in his account of all civil 
tranfadiona, with any other hrftomn of an¬ 
tiquity : how far that moft ancient writer con¬ 
firms the refult of our inquiries into the ge¬ 
nealogy of nations, I propofe to (how at our 
next anniverfary meeting; vl^en, after an ap¬ 
proach to demonflratioa, in the find method of 
the old analyfis, I Avail refume the whole argu¬ 
ment condfdy and fynthetically ; and flwll then 
have condcnfed in feven difeourfes a mafs of 
evidence, which, if brevity had not been rny 
objed, might have been expanded into feven 
large volumes with no other trouble than diat of 
holding the pen; but (to borrow a turn of ex- 
preffion from one of our poets) “ for what I 
‘ have produced, I claim only your indulgence; 
‘‘ it is for what I have fupprefied, that I am 
“ entitled to your thanks.” 
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V%U have attended, gentlemen, with fo much 
indulgence to my^ifcourfes on the five yJjiatick 
nations, and on the various tribes eftablifhed 
along their ieveral borders or inter! perfed over 
their mountains, that I cannot but flatter myfelf 
with an affurance of being heard with equal at¬ 
tention, while I trace to one centre the three 
great families, from which thofe nations appear 
to have proceeded, and then hazard a few con¬ 
jectures on the different courfes, which they 
may be fuppofed to have taken toward the 
countries, in which we find them fettled at the 
dawn of all genuine hiftory. 

Let us begin with a fliort review of the pro- 
pofitions, to which we have gradually been led, 
and feparate fuch as are morally certain, from 
fuch as are only probable: that the firft race of 
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Ter Jans and Indians, to whom we may add the 
Romans and Greeks, the Goths , and the old 
Egyptians oi‘ Etbiops, originally fpoke the fame 
language and profefled the fame popular faith, is 
capable, in my humble opinion, cfiMfepateftal 
proof; that the yews and Arabs^ihe Aijjyrians , 
or fecond Perfian race, the people who fpoke 
Syriac k, and a numerous tribe of AbyJjinianS, 
ufed one primitive dialed wholly diltind from 
the idiom juft mentioned, is, I believe, undif- 
puted, and, I am fure, indifputable ; but that 
the fettlers in China and Japan had a common 
origin with the Hindus , is no more than highly 
probable; and, that all the Tartars , as they are 
inaccurately called, were primarily of a third fe- 
parate branch, totally differing from the two 
others in language, manners, and features, may 
indeed he plaufibly conjedured, but cannot, for 
the reafons alledged in a former cflay, be per- 
lpicuoufly fhown, and for the prefent therefore 
muft be merely aflumed. Could theft fads be 
verified by the bell attainable evidence, it would 
not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth 
was peopled by a variety of Ihoots from the In¬ 
dian, Arabian, and Tartarian branches, or by fuch 
intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, 
might .naturally have happened. 

Now I admit without hefitation the aphorifm 
of Linnjeus, that “ in the beginning God 
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^ on e pair only of every living fpecies, 
“ which has a diverhty of fexbut, fmce that 
incomparable naturalift argues principally from 
the wonderful difiufion of vegetables, and from 
an hypothefis, that the water on this globe has 
been continually fubfiding, I venture to produce 
a Ihortcr and elofer argument in fupport of his 
doctrine. That Mature , of which fimplicity ap- 
pears a dillinguifhing attribute, does nothing in 
vuifij is a maxim in philoiophy 5 and againft 
thofe, who deny maxims, we cannot difpute; 
but it is vain and fuperfluous to do by many 
means what may be done by fewer, and this is 
another axiom received into courts of judicature 
from the fchools of philofophers: we mufi not, 
herefore, fays our great Newton, admit more 
caufes of natural things , than thofe , which are true, 
and fufiiciently account for natural phenomena ; 
but it is true, that one pair at lea.fi of every 
living fpecies muft at firft have been created ; 
and that one human pair was fufficient for the 
population ol our globe in a period of no con¬ 
siderable length (on the very moderate fup- 
pofition of lawyers and political arithmeticians, 
that every pair of anceftors left on an average 
two children, and each of them two more), is 
evident from the rapid increafe of numbers in 
geometrical progreffion, fo well known to thofe, 
who have ever taken the trouble to fum a feries 
vol. 1. p 
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many terms, as they f'uppofe generations of 
men in two or three thOufand years. It follows, 
that the Author of Nature (for all nature pro¬ 
claims its divine author) created but one pair of 
our fpecies; yet, had it not been (among other 
reafons) for the devaftations, which hiftory has 
recorded, of water and fire, wars, famine, and 
peftilence, this earth would not now have had 
room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the hu¬ 
man race then be, as we may confidently affume, 
of one natural fpecies, they muft all have pro¬ 
ceeded from one pair; and if perfect juftice be, 
as it is moll indubitably, an eflential attribute of 
GOD, that pair muft have been gifted with fuf- 
licient wifdom and ftrength to be virtuous, and, 
as far as their nature admitted, happy, but in- 
trufted with freedom of will to be vicious and 
confequently degraded: whatever might be their 
option, they muft people in time the region 
where they firft were eftablilhed, and their nu¬ 
merous defeendants muft necefl'arily leek new 
countries, as inclination might prompt, or ac¬ 
cident lead, them ; they would of courfe migrate 
in feparate families and clans, which, forgetting 
by degrees the language of their common pro¬ 
genitor, would form new dialects to convey new 
ideas, both fimple and complex; natural affec¬ 
tion would unite them at firft, and a fenfe of re¬ 
ciprocal utility, the great and only cement of 
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union in the abl'ence of publick honour 
and juftice, for which in evil times it is a general 
fubftitute, would combine them at length in com¬ 
munities more or lei’s regular; laws would be 
prbpofed by a part of each community, but en¬ 
abled by the whole ; and governments would be 
varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery of 
the governed, according to their own virtue and 
wifdom. or depravity and folly ; fo that, in lefs 
than three thoufand years, the world would ex¬ 
hibit the fame appearances, which we may ac¬ 
tually obferve on it in the age of the great Ara¬ 
bian import or. 

On that part of it, to which our united re- 
fearches are generally confined, we fee five races 
of men peculiarly diftinguilhed, in the time of 
Mu ham med, for their multitude and extent of 
dominion ; but we have reduced them to three , 
becaufe we can difeover no more, that eflentially 
differ in language, religion, manners, and other 
known chara&erifticks: now thofe three races, 
how varioufly foever they may at prefent be dif- 
perfed and intermixed, muft (if the preceding 
eonclufions be juftly drawn) have migrated ori¬ 
ginally from a central country, to find which ia 
the problem propofed for folution. Suppofe it 
folved ; and give any arbitrary name to that 
centre: let it, if you pleafe, be Iran. The three 
primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft have 
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sen concentrated in Iran , and there only in fa£t 
we lee traces of them in the earlieft hiftorical 
age ; but, for the lake of greater precilion, con¬ 
ceive the whole empire of Iran, with all its 
mountains and valleys, plains and rivers, to be 
every way infinitely diminifhed ; the firft wind¬ 
ing courfes, therefore, of all the nations proceed¬ 
ing from it by land, and nearly at the fame time, 
will be little right lines, but without interfec- 
tions, becaufe thofe courfes could not have 
thwarted and eroded one another: if then you 
confider the feats of all the migrating nations as 
points in a furrounding figure, you will perceive, 
that the feveral rays, diverging from Iran, may 
be drawn to them without any interfetlion; but 
this will not happen, if you afl'ume as a centre 
Arabia, or Egypt', India , Tartary, or China: it 
follows, that Iran, or Perjia (I contend for the 
meaning , not the name), was the central coun¬ 
try, which we fought. This mode of reafoning 
I have adopted, not from any affe&ation (as you 
will do me the juftice to believe) of a fcientifick 
diction, but for the lake of concifenefs and va¬ 


riety, and from a with to avoid repetitions ; the 
fubftance of my argument having been detailed 
in a different form at the clofe of another dif- 
courle; nor does the argument in any form rife 
to demonftration, which the cjueftion by no means 
admits: it amounts, however, to fuch a proof, 
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grounded on written evidence and credible tes¬ 
timony, as all mankind hold Sufficient for de- 
cifions affedting property, freedom, and life. 


Thus then have we proved, that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Ajia, and confequently, as it might be 
proved, of the whole earth, Sprang from three 
branches of one ftem : and that thofe branches 
have (hot into their prefent ftatc of luxuriance 
in a period comparatively fhort, is apparent from 
a fad univerfally acknowledged, that we find no 
certain monument, or even probable tradition, 
of nations planted, empires and ftates raifed, 
laws enabled, cities built, navigation improved, 
commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters 
contrived, above twelve or at raoft fifteen or 
Sixteen centuries before the birth of Christ, 
and from another fadt, which cannot be con¬ 
troverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand years 
would have been fuliy adequate to the fuppofed 
propagation, diffufion and eftablilhment of the 
human race. 

The mod ancient hirtory of that race, and 
the oldeft compofition perhaps in the world, is 
a work in Hebrew , which we may fuppofe at 
firll, for the fake of our argument, to have no 
higher authority than any other work of equal 
antiquity, that the refearches of the curious had 
accidentally brought to light: it is afcribed to * 
Mu 3 ah ; for fo he writes his own name, which. 
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after the Greeks and Romans , we have changed 
into Moses ; and, though it was manifeftly his 
objeCt to give an hiftorical account of a fingle 
family, he has introduced it with a (hort view 
of the primitive world, and his introduction has 
been divided, perhaps improperly, into eleven 
chapters. After defcribing with awful fublimity 
the creation of this univerfe, he aflerts, that one 
pair of every animal fpecies was called from no- 
thing into exiftence ; that the human pair were 
ftrong enough to be happy, but free to be mifer- 
able; that, from delufion and temerity, they 
difobeyed their fupreme benefactor, whofe good- 
nefs could not pardon them confidently with 
his juftice ; and that they received a punilhment 
adequate to their difobedience, but foftened by 
a myfterious promife to be accomplifhed in their 
defcendants. We cannot but believe, on the 
fuppofition juft made of a hiftory uninfpired, 
that thefe faCts were delivered by tradition from 
the firft pair, and related by Moses in a figu¬ 
rative ftyle; not in that fort of allegory, which 
rhetoricians defcribe as a mere aflemblage of 
metaphors, but in the fymbolical mode of writ¬ 
ing adopted by eaftern fages, to embellifh and 
dignify hiftorical truth ; and, if this were a time 
for fuch illuftrations, we might produce the fame 
account of the creation and the fall, exprefled by 
fymbols very nearly fimilar, from the Puranas 
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pears to ftand next in antiquity to the five books 
of Moses. 

The Iketch of antediluvian hillory, in which 
we find many dark paflages, is followed by the 
narrative of a deluge, which dcftroyed the whole 
race of man, except four pairs; an hiftorical fad 
admitted as true by every nation, to whofe li¬ 
terature we have accefs, and particularly by the 
ancient Hindus , who have allotted an entire Pu¬ 
rina i;o the detail qf^hat event, which they re¬ 
late, as ufuai, in fymbols or allegories. I concur 
moft heartily with thofe, who infill, that, in pro¬ 
portion as any fad mentioned in hillory feems 
repugnant to the courfe of nature, or, in one 
word, miraculous, the ftronger evidence is re¬ 
quired to induce a rational belief of it; but we 
hear without incredulity, that cities have been 
overwhelmed by eruptions from burning moun¬ 
tains, territories laid wafte by hurricanes, and 
whole illands depopulated by earthquakes: if 
then we look at the firmament fprinkled with 
innumerable liars j if we conclude by a fair ana¬ 
logy, that every liar is a fun, attra&ing, like ours, 
a lyllem of inhabited planets; and if our ardent 
fancy, foaring hand in hand with found reafon, 
waft us beyond the vifible fphere into regions of 
immenfity, dilclofing other celeftial expanfes and 
other fyftems of funs and worlds on all fides 
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lout number or end, we cannot but confidet 
the fubmerfion of our little fpheroi’d as an in ¬ 
finitely lefs event in refpeft of the immeafure- 
able univerfe, than the deftru&ion of a city or 
an ifle in refpe£t of thi6 habitable globe. Let a 
general flood, however, be fuppofed improbable 
in proportion to the .magnitude of fo ruinous an 
event, yet the concurrent evidences of it are 
completely adequate to the fuppofed impro¬ 
bability ; but, as we cannot here expatiate on 
thofe proofs, we proceed to the fourth important 
fadt recorded in the Mofaick hiftory; I mean 
the firft propagation and early difperfion of man¬ 
kind in feparate families to feparate places of 
refidence. 

Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe 
lineage was preferved from the general inun¬ 
dation, travelled, we are told, as they began to 
multiply, in three large divifions varioufiy fub- 
divided : the children of Ya'fet feem* from the 
traces of Sklavonian names, and the mention of 
their being enlarged, to have fpread themfelves 
far and wide, and to have produced the race, 
which, for want of a correft appellation, we call 
Tartarian ; the colonies, formed by the fons of 
Ham and Shem, appear to have been nearly 
fimultaneous; and, among thofe of the latter 
branch, we find fo many names inconteftably 
preferved at this hour in Arabia , that we cannot 
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hefitate in pronouncing them the fame people, 
whom hitherto we have denominated Arabs', 
while the former branch, the moft powerful and 
adventurous of whom were the progeny of 
Cush, Misr, and Rama (names remaining un¬ 
changed in Sanfcrit , and highly revered by the 
Hindus), were, in all probability, the race, which 
I call Indian, and to which we may now give 
any other name, that may feem more proper 
and comprchenfive. 

The general introduction to the Jewiflj hif- 
tory clofes with a very concife and obfcure ac¬ 
count of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a 
particular colony, to build a fplendid city and 
raife a fabrick of immenfe height, independently 
of the divine aid, and, it fhould feem, in defiance 
of the divine power j a project, which was baf¬ 
fled by means appearing at firft view inadequate 
to the purpofe, but ending in violent diffention 
among the projectors, and in the ultimate fepa- 
ration of them: this event alfo feems to be ic- 
corded by the ancient Hindus in two of their 
Puranas; and it will be proved, I truft, on fome 
future occafion, that the lion burjUngfrom a pillar 
to dejlroy a blafpbeming giant, and the dzvarf, 
zvbo beguiled and held in derifion the magnificent 
Beli, are one and the fame ftory related in a 
fymbolical ftyle. 

Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as 
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nng happened between the Oxus and Eu¬ 
phrates, the mountains of Caucajus and the bor¬ 
ders of India, that is, within the limits of Iran ; 
for, though moil of the Mo/aick names have 
been confiderably altered, yet numbers of them 
remain unchanged ; we (till find Harr an in Me - 
Jopotamia , and travellers appear unanimous in 
fixing the fite of ancient BabeL 

Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the 
firft eleven chapters of the book, which it is 
thought proper to call Genejis, are merely a pre¬ 
face to the oldeft civil hiftory now extant, we 
fee the truth of them confirmed by antecedent 
reafoning, and by evidence in part highly pro¬ 
bable, and in part certain ; but the connection of 
the Mofaick hiftory with that of the Gofpel by 
a chain of fublime predi&ions unqueftionably 
ancient, and apparently fulfilled, mull induce us 
to think the Hebrew narrative more than human 
in its origin, and confequently true in every 
fubftantial part of it, though poflibly exprefled 
in figurative language; as many learned and 
pious men have believed, and as the moll pious 
may believe without injury, and perhaps with 
advantage, to the caufe of revealed religion. If 
Moses then was endued with fupernatural know¬ 
ledge, it is no longer probable only, but ab- 
folutely certain, that the whole race of man pro¬ 
ceeded from Irtin, as from a centre, whence they 
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ated at firft in three great colonies; and 
that thofe three branches grew from a common 
flock, which had been miraculoufly preferved in 
a general convulfion and inundation of this 
globe. 

Having arrived by a different path at the fame 
conclufion with Mr. Bryant as to one of thofe 
families, the moft ingenious and enterprifing of 
the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, 
which we both conclude to be various fhoots 
from the Hamian or Amonian branch, I fhall 
add but little to my former obfervations on his 
profound and agreeable work, which I have 
thrice perufed with increafed attention and plea- 
fure, though not with perfect acquiefcence in 
the other lefs important parts of his plaufible 
fyftem. The fum of his argument feems re¬ 
ducible to three heads. Firft ; “ if the deluge 
** really happened at the time recorded by 
“ Moses, thofe nations, whofe monuments are 
•“preferved or whofe writings are acceflible, 
“ mull have retained memorials of an event fo 
<“ ftupendous and comparatively fo recent; but 
“ jn fadt they have retained fuch memorials:” 
this reafoning feems juft, and the fadt is true be¬ 
yond controverfy: Secondly; “thofe memorials 
“ were expreffed by the race of Ham, before 
r ‘ the life of letters, in rude fculpture or paint* 
“ ing, and moftly in fymbolical figures of the 
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, the eight perfons concealed in it, and the 
“ birds, which firft were difmiffed from it: this 
“ fad is probable, but, I think, not fufficiently 
<c afcertained.” Thirdly; “ all ancient Myt-ho- 
“ logy (except what was purely Sabian) had 
“ its primary fource in thofe various fymbols 
** mifunderftood; fo that ancient Mythology 
“ Hands now in the place of fymbolical fculpture 
“ or painting, and muft be explained on the 
“ fame principles, on which we fhould begin to 
“ decypher the originals, if they now exifted 
this part of the l'yftem is, in my opinion, carried 
too far j nor can 1 perfuade myfelf (to give one 
instance out of many) that the beautiful allegory 
of Cupid and Psyche had the remoteft allufion 
to the deluge, or that Hymen fignified the veil, 
which covered the patriarch and his family. 
Thefe proportions, however, are fupported with 
great ingenuity and folid erudition, but, unpro- 
fitably for the argument, and unfortunately, per¬ 
haps, for the fame of the work itfelfj recourfe is 
had to etymological conjedure, than which no 
mode oi reafoning is in general weaker or more 
delufive. He, who profefles to derive the words 
of any one language from thofe of another, muft 
expofe himfelf to the danger of perpetual errours. 


unlefs he be perfectly acquainted with both ; yet 
my refpedable friend, though eminently Ikilled 
in the idioms of Greece and Rome, has no fort 
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(^acquaintance with an7 Afiatick dialed, 
cept Hebrew; and he has confequently made 
miftakes, which every learner of Arabick and 
Perjian mu ft infbntly deted. Among fifty ra¬ 
dical words (ma, taph, and ram being included), 
eighteen are purely of Arabian origin, twelve 
merely Indian, and Jeventeen both Sanfcrit and 
Arabick , but in fenfes totally different ; while 
two are Greek only, and one Egyptian , or bar¬ 
barous : if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which 
ought furely to have concluded, inftead of pre¬ 
ceding, an analytical inquiry) are precious traces 
of the primitive language, from which all others 
were derived, or to which at leaft they were 
fubfequent, I can only declare my belief, that 
the language of Noah is loft irretrievably, and 
affure you, that after a diligent fearch, I cannot 
find a lingle word ufed in common by the Ara¬ 
bian, Indian, and Tartar families, before the in** 
terrnixture of dialeds occafioned by Mohammedan 
conquefts. There are, indeed, very obvious 
traces of the Hamian language, and fome hun¬ 
dreds of words might be produced, which were 
formerly ufed promifcuoully by mod nations of 
that race; but I beg leave, as a philologer, to 
enter my proteft againft conje&ural etymology 
in hiftorical refearches, and principally againft 
the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in tranfpofing 
and inferting letters, in fubftituting at pleafure 
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any confonant for another of the fame order, and 
in totally difregarding the vowels : for fuch per¬ 
mutations few radical words would be more con¬ 
venient than Cus or Cush, fince, dentals being 
changed for dentals, and palatials for palatials, 
it inftantly becomes coot, goofe, and, by tranfpo- 
fition, duck, all water-birds, and evidently fym- 
bolical; it next is the goat worfhipped in Egypt, 
and, by a metathefis, the dog adored as an em¬ 
blem of Sirius, or, more obvioufly, a cat, not 
the domeftick animal, but a fort of Ihip, and, 
the Catos, or great fea-fifh, of the Dorians. It 
will hardly be imagined, that I mean by this 
irony to infult an author, whom I refpedt and 
efteem ; but no confideration Ihould induce me 
to afiift by my filence in the diffufion of errour j 
and I contend, that almoft any word or nation 
might be derived from any other, if fuch licences, 
as I am oppoling, were permitted in etymolo¬ 
gical hiftories: when we find, indeed, the fame 
words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe precilely 
the fame, in different languages, we cant l'carce 
he {hat e in allowing them a common origin j and, 
not to depart from the example before us, when 
we fee Cush or Cus (for the Sanfcrit name 
alfo is varioully pronounced) among the fons of 
Brahma', that is, among the progenitors of the 
Hindus, and at the head of an ancient pedigree 
preferved io the Rdmdyan ; when we meet with 
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iame again in the family of Ra'ma j when 
we know, that the name is venerated in the 
higheft degree, and given to a facred grafs, de* 
feribed as a Poa by Koenig, which is .ufed 
v\ ith a thoufand ceremonies in the oblations to 


fire, ordained by Menu to form the facrificia! 
zone of the Brahmans , and folemnly declared in 
the Vecla to have fprung up foon after the de¬ 
luge, whence the Paurdnicks confider it as the 


hrijlly hair of the boar which fupported the globe ; 
when we add, that one of the feven dzvipas , or 
great peninfulas of this earth, has the fame ap¬ 
pellation, we can hardly doubt that the Gush 
of Moses and Va'emic was the fame perfonage 
and an anceftor of the Indian race. 

From the teftimonies adduced in the fix laft 
annual difeourfes, and from the additional proofs 
laid before you, or rather opened, on the prefent 
occafion, it feeras to follow, that the only human 
family after the flood eftablifhed themfelves in 
the northern parts of Iran that, as they mul¬ 
tiplied, they were divided into three diftindt 
branches, each retaining little at firft, a$d doling 
the whole by degrees, of their common primary 
language, but agreeing feverally on new expref- 
fions for new ideas ; that the branch of Ya'pesj- 
was enlarged in many fcattered fhoots over the 
north of Europe and AJia, difFufing themfelves 
as far as the weftern and eaftern feas, -and, at 
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infancy of navigation, beyond 
them both: that they cultivated no liberal arts, 
and had no ufe of letters, but formed a variety 
of dialects, as their tribes were varioufly rami¬ 
fied ; that,fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded in Iran itfelf the monarchy of the firil 
Chaldeans, invented letters, obferved and named 
the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the 
known Indian period of four hundred and thirty 
tzvo thoujand years , or an hundred and twenty re¬ 
petitions of the faros, and contrived the old fyftem 
of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly 
grounded on idolatrous veneration for their fages 
and lawgivers j that they were difperfed at various 
intervals and in various colonies over land and 
ocean; that the tribes ofMisR, Cush, and Rama 
fettled in Africk and India ; while fome of them, 
having improved the art of failing, pafied from 
Egypt, rhenice, and Phrygia, into Italy and 
Greece, which they found thinly peopled by for¬ 
mer emigrants, of whom they fupplanted fome 
tribes, and united themfelves with others ; whilft 
a fwarm from the fame hive moved by a north¬ 
erly courle into Scandinavia, and another, by 
the head of the Oxus, and through the pafl’es of - 
Jmaus, into Cajl)ghar and Eighiir, Kbatd and 
Khoten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tan- 
cut, where letters have been ufed and arts im- 
memorially cultivated ; nor is it unreasonable 
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relieve, that Lome of them found their way 
'•rom the eaftern ifles into Mexico and Peru, 
■where traces were difcovered of rude literature 
and Mythology analogous to thofe of Egypt and 
India; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire 
being overthrown by the Jjfyrians under Cayu- 
mjeirs, other migrations took place, elpecially 
into India , while the reft of Shem’s progeny, 
lome of whom had before fettled on the Red Sea, 
peopled the whole Arabian peninfula, prefling 
clofe on the nations of Syria and Phenice; that, 
laftly, /rom all the three families were detached 
many bold adventurers of an ardent fpirit and 
a roving difpolition, who difdained fubordination 
and wandered in feparate clans, tiil they fettled 
in diftant ifles or in deferts and mountainous 
regions; that, on the whole, fome colonies might 
have migrated before the death of their venerable 
progenitor, but that ftates and empires could 
fcarce have aifumed a regular form, till fifteen 
or fixteen hundred years before the Chrifiian 
epoch, and that, for the firft thoufand years of 
that period, we have no hiftory unmixed with 
f.-ble, except that of the turbulent and variable, 
but eminently dillinguilhed, nation defeended 
from Abraham, 

My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin 
and progrels of the five principal nations, who 
have peopled AJia t and of whom there were 
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considerable remains in their federal countries at 


the time of Muhammed’s birth, is now ac¬ 
complished ; fuccindtly, from the nature of theft? 
eSTays ; imperfedtly, from the darknefs of the 
fubjedt and fcantinefs of my materials, but clear¬ 
ly and comprehensively enough to form a bafis 
for fubfequent refearches: you have feen, as di- 
ftindtly as I am able to Show, who thofe nations 
originally were, whence and when they moved 
toward their Sinai Stations ; and, in my future 
annual difcourfes, I propofe to enlarge on the - 
particular advantages to our country -and to 
mankind, which may refult from our fedulous 
and united inquiries into the hiftory, fcience, 
and arts, of thefe AJiatick regions, efpecially of 
the Britijh dominions in India , which we may 
consider as the centre (not of the human race, 
but) of our common exertions to promote its 
true interests ; and we Shall concur, I truSt, in 
opinion, that the race of man, to advance whofe 
manly happinefs is our duty and will of courle 
be our endeavour, cannot long be happy with¬ 
out virtue, nor adtively virtuous without free¬ 
dom, nor fecurely free without rational know- 
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Before our entrance, gentlemen, into the 
difquifition, promifed at the clofe of my ninth 
annual difcourfe, on the particular advantages , 
which may be derived from our concurrent re~ 
fearches in 4f ia > lt ieems neceffary to fix with 
precifion the fenfe, in which we mean to fpeak. 
of advantage or utility: now 1 , as we have de^ 
fcribed the five Afiatick regions on their largefi 
fcale, and have expanded our conceptions in 
proportion to the magnitude of that wide field, 
we ihould ufe thofe words, which comprehend 
the fruit of all our inquiries, in their moft ex- 
tenfive acceptation ; including not only the folia 
Conveniences and comforts of focial life, but its 
elegances and innocent pleafores, and even the 
gratification of a natural and laudable curiofity; 
for, though labour be clearly the lot of man in 
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tills world, yet, In the midft of his moft adive 
exertions, he cannot but feel the fubftantial be¬ 
nefit of every liberal amufement, which may lull 
his paflions to reft, and afford him a fort of re- 
pofe without the pain of total inadion, and the 
real ufefulnefs of every purfuit, which may en¬ 
large and diverfify his ideas, without interfering 
with the principal objeds of his civil ftation or 
economical duties; nor fhould we wholly ex¬ 
clude even the trivial and worldly fenfe of utility, 
which too many conftder as merely fynonymous 
with lucre, but fhould reckon among ufeful ob¬ 
jeds thofe pradical, and by no means illiberal, 
arts, which may eventually conduce both to 
national and to private emolument. With a 
view then to advantages thus explained, let us 
examine every point in the whole circle of arts 
and fciences, according to the received order of 
their dependence on the faculties of the mind, 
their mutual connexion, and the different fub- 
jeds, with which they are converfant: our in- * 
quirks indeed, of which Nature and Man are 
the primary objeds, muft of courle be chiefly 
JUjlorical ; but, fince we propofe to inveftigate 
the actions, of the feveral Afiatick nations, toge¬ 
ther with their refpedive progrefs in Jeience and 
art, we may arrange our inveftigations under 
the fame three heads, to which our European 
anaiyfts have ingenioufly reduced alf the branches 
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of human knowledge ; and my prefent addrefs 
to the fociety fhall be confined to hiftory, civil 
and natural, or the obfervation and remem¬ 
brance of mere faffs, independently of ratiocina¬ 
tion, which belongs to philofophy, or of muta¬ 
tions and JubJiitutions, which are the province 
of art. 

Were a fuperior created intelligence to deli¬ 
neate a map of general knowledge (exclufively 
of that fublime and ftupertdous theology, which 
himfelf could only hope humbly to know by an 
infinite approximation) he would probably be¬ 
gin by tracing with Newton the fyllem of 
the univerfe, in which he would affign the true 
place to our little globe ; and, having enumerat¬ 
ed its various inhabitants, contents, and pro¬ 
ductions, would proceed to man in his natural 
ftation among animals, exhibiting a detail of all 
the knowledge attained or attainable by the 
human race; and thus obferving, perhaps, the 
fame order, in which he had before delcribed 
other beings in other inhabited worlds: but, 
though Bacon feems to have had a limilar rea- 
fon for placing the hiftory of Nature before that 
of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, 
yet, confidently with our chief objed already 
mentioned, we may properly begin with the 
civil hijlory of the five AJiatick nations, which 
neceftarily comprifes their Geography, or a de- 
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fcription of the places , where they have aded, 
and their aftronomy, which may enable us to 
. fix with fome accuracy the time of their actions: 
we flhall thence be led to the hiftory of fuch 
other animals , of fuch minerals, and of fuch 
vegetables, as they may be fuppofed to have * 
found in their feveral rt igrations and fettlements, 
and fhall end with the ufes to which they have 
applied, or may apply, the rich affemblage of 
natural fubftances. 

I. In the firft place, we cannot furely deem 
it an inconfiderable advantage, that all our hif- 
torical refearches have confirmed the Mofaick 
accounts of the primitive world ; and our tefti- 
mony on that fubjed ought to have the greater 
weight, becaufe, if the rel'ult of our obfervations 
had been totally different, we fhould neverthelefs 
have published them, not indeed with equal 
plea lure, but with equal confidence ; for Truth 
is mighty, and , whatever be its confequences, 

>mufl always prevail: but, independently of our 
intereft in corroborating the multiplied evidences 
of revealed religion, we could fcarce gratify our 
minds with a more ufeful and rational enter T 
tainment, than the contemplation of thofe won¬ 
derful revolutions in kingdoms and ftates, which 
have happened within little more than four 
thoufand years ; revolutions, almoft as fully de- 
mpnftrative of an all-ruling Providence, as thq 
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ftrufture of the univerfe and the final caufes, 
which are difcernible in its whole extent and 
even in its minuteft parts. Figure to your 
imaginations a moving picture of that eventful 
period, or rather a fucceffion of crouded fcenes 
rapidly changed. Three families migrate in 
different courfes from one region, and, in about 
four centuries, eftablilh very diftant governments 
and various modes of fociety: Egyptians, In¬ 
dians, Goths , Phenicians, Celts, Greeks, Latians , 
Cbinefe, Peruvians , Mexicans, all fprung from 
the fame immediate ftem, appear to ftart nearly 
at one time, and occupy at length thofe countries, 
to which they have given, or from which they 
have derived, their names : in twelve or thir¬ 
teen hundred years more the Greeks overrun 
the land of their forefathers, invade India , con- 
qifer Egypt, and aim at univerfal dominion; 
but the Romans appropriate to themfdves the 
whole empire of Greece, and carry their arms 
into Britain, of which they fpeak with haughty 
contempt: the Goths, in the fulnefs of time, 
break to pieces the unwieldly Colojfus of Roman 
power, and feize on the whole of Britain, ex¬ 
cept its wild mountains; but even thofe wilds 
become fubjedt to other invaders of the fame 
Gothick lineage: during all thefe tranfadtions, 
the Arabs pqffefs both coafts of the Red Sea, 
Subdue the old feat of their fjrft progenitors, and 
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d their conquefts on one fide, through 
AJrick, into Europe itfelf; on another, beyond 
the borders of India , part of which they annex 
to their hour idling empire : in the fame interval 
the Tartars , widely diffufed over the reft of the 
globe, fwarm in the north-eaft, whence they 
rufh to complete the reduction of Constan¬ 
tin i;’s beautiful domains, to fubjugate China , 
to raifein thefe Indian realms a dynafty fplendid 
and powerful, and to ravage, like the two other 
families, the devoted regions of Iran: by this 
time the Mexicans and Peruvians, with many 
races of adventurers varioufly intermixed, have 
peopled the continent and ifles of America , 
which the Spaniards , having reftored their old 
government in Europe , difcover and in part 
overcome : but a colony from Britain, of which 
Cicero ignorantly declared, that it contained 
nothing valuable , obtain the pofleffion, and finally 
the fovereign dominion, of extenfive American 
diftri&s; whilft other Britijh 1'ubjeCts acquire a 
i’ubordinate empire in the fineft provinces of In¬ 
dia, which the victorious troops of Alexander 
were unwilling to attack. This outline of hu¬ 
man tranfaClions, as far as it includes the limits 
of AJia , we can only hope to fill up, to ftrength- 
eft, and to colour, by the help of Afiatick litera¬ 
ture ; for in hiftory, as in law, we mult not 
follow ftreams, when we may inveftigate foun- 
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tain', nor admit any fecondary proof, where 


primary evidence is attainable: 1 fhould, ne~ 
vertheiefs, make a bad return for your indulgent 
attention, were I to repeat a dry lift of all the 
Mufelinan hiftorians, whofe works are preferved 
in Arabick, Pcrjian, and Turki/b , or expatiate 
on the hiftories and medals of China and Japan, 
which may in time be acceffible to members of 
our Society, and from which alone we can ex- 
pe£t information concerning the ancient ftate of 
the Tartars ; but on the hiftory of India , which 
we naturally confider as the centre of our en¬ 
quiries, it may not be fuperfluous to prefent you 
with a few particular obfervations. 

Our knowledge of civil AJiatick hiftory (I* 
always except that of the Hebrews) exhibits a 
fhort evening twilight in the venerable intro¬ 
duction to the firft book of Moses, followed by 
a gloomy night, in which different watches are 
faintly difcernible, and at length we fee a dawn 
iucceeded by a funrife more or lefs early accord¬ 
ing to the diverfity of regions. That no Hindu 
nation, but the Cajhmrians, have left us regular 
hiftories in their ancient language, we muft ever 
lament ; but from Sanjerit literature, which our 
country has the honour of having unveiled, we • 
may ftill coiled fome rays of hiftorical truth, 
though tirrte and a feries of revolutions have 
©bfcured that light which we might real'onably 
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—'fca've expelled from fo diligent and ingenious a 
people. The numerous Purdnas and Ilihafas, 
or poems mythological and heroick, are com¬ 
pletely in our power; and from them we may 
recover fome disfigured, but valuable, piftures 
of ancient manners and governments; while the 
popular tales of the Hindus, in profe and in verfe, 
contain fragments of hiftory ; and even in their 
dramas we may find as many real characters and 
events, as a future age might find in our own 
plays, if all hiftories of England were, like thofe 
of India , to be irrecoverably loft : for example, 
a moll beautiful poem by So'made’va, com- 
prifing a very long chain of inftruCtive and 
Agreeable ftories, begins with the famed revo¬ 
lution at Pdtaliputra by the murder of King 
Nan da, with his eight fons, and the ufurpation 
of Chandragupta ; and the fame revolution 
is the fubjeft of a tragedy in Sanfcrit, entitled 
the Coronation of Chandra, the abbreviated 
name of that able and adventurous ulurper. 
From thefe, once concealed but now acceflible, 
compofitions, we are enabled to exhibit a more 
accurate fketch of old Indian hiftory than the 
world has yet feen, fefpecially with the aid of 
well-attefted obfervations on the places of the 
colures. It is now clearly proved, that the firft 
Parana contains an account of the deluge, be¬ 
tween which and the Mohammedan conqueft§ 
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ie hiftory of genuine Hindu government muft 
.of courfe be comprehended ; but we know from 
an arrangement of the feafons in the allronomical 
work of Par a'sara, that the war of the Pan- 
xjavas could not have happened earlier than 
the dole of the twelfth century before Christ, 
and Seteucus muft, therefore, have reigned 
about nine centuries after that war: now the 
age of Vicr am ad i tv a is given; and, if we 
can fix on an Indian prince, contemporary with 
ijELEircus, we (hall have three given points in 
the line of time between Rama, or the firft 


Indian colony, and Chandrabi'ja, the laft 
Hindu monarch, who reigned in Rebar-, fo that 
only eight hundred or a thoufand years will re¬ 
main alruoft wholly dark ; and they muft have 
been employed in railing empires or ftates, in 
framing laws, in improving languages and arts, 
and in obferving the apparent motions of the 
celeftial bodies. A Sanfcrit hiftory of the ce¬ 
lebrated Vicrama'ditya was infpecled at Ba¬ 
it ares by a Pandit , who wquld not have de¬ 
ceived me, and could not himlelf have been de¬ 
ceived ; but the owner of the book is dead and 
his family difperfed; nor have my friends hr 
that city been able, with all their exertions, to 
procure a copy of it: as to the Mogul conquefts, 
with which modern Indian hiftory begins, we 
|iit ye ample accounts of them in Perjian, from 
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of Tezd and the tranflations of TurMJh 
books compofed even by feme of the conquerors, 
to Ghula'm Husain, whom, many of us per- 
fonally know, and whofe impartiality deferves 
the higheft applaufe, though his unrewarded 
merit will give no encouragement to other con¬ 
temporary hiftorians, who, to ufe his own phrafe 
in a letter to myfelf, may, like him, confiderplain 
truth as the beauty of hijtorical compojilion. From 
all thefe materials, and from thefe alone, a per¬ 
fect hiilory of India (if a mere compilation, 
however elegant, could delerve fuch a title) 
might be colle&ed by any ftudious man, who 
had a competent knowledge of Sanfcrit y Perfian y 
vend. Arabick ; but, even in the work of a writer 
fo qualified, we could only give abfolute cre¬ 
dence to the general outline ; for, while the ab- 
ftrad fciences are all truth, and the fine arts all 
fi&ion, we cannot but own, that, in the details 
of bijlory , truth and fi&ion are fo blended as to 
be l'carce diftinguilhable. 

The practical ufe of hilfory, in affording par¬ 
ticular examples of civil and military wifdom, 
has been greatly exaggerated ; but principles of 
action may certainly be colleded from it j and 
even the narrative of wars and revolutions may 
ferve as a leffon to nations and an admonition 
to fovereigns: a defire, indeed, of knowing paft 
events, while the future cannot be known, and 
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si view of the prefent gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the huipan mind ; and 
a happy propensity would it be, it every reader 
of hiflory would open his eyes to fome very 
important corollaries, which flow from the whole 
extent of It. He could not but remark the 
conftant effect of defpotifm in benumbing and 
debafmg all thofe faculties, which diftinguifh 
men from the herd, that grazes; and to that 
caufe he would impute the decided inferiority of 
moft Afiatick nations, ancient and modern, to 
thofe in Europe , who are bleft with happier 
governments ; he would fee the Arabs rifmg to 
glory, while they adhered to the free maxims 
of their bold anceftors, and finking to mifery 
from the moment, when thofe maxims were 
abandoned. On the other hand he would ob- 
ferve with regret, that fuch republican govern¬ 
ments as tend to produce virtue and happinefs, 
cannot in their nature be permanent, but are 
generally fucceeded by Oligarchies, which no 
good man would wi(h to be durable. He wrould 
then, like the king of Lydia , remember Solon, 
the wifeft, braveft, and moft acccmplilhed of 
men, who aflerts, in four nervous lines, that, 
“ as hail and J’now, which mar the labours of 
“ hufbandmen, proceed from elevated clouds, and , 
“ as the deftru&ive thunderbolt follows the briL 
“ liant flafh, thus is a free Jlate ruined by men 
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in power and fplendid in wealth, 

“ the people, from grofs ignorance , chufe rathe; 
“ to become the Jlaves of one tyrant, that they 
“ may efcape from the domination of many , 
“ than to preferve themfelves from tyranny of 
** any kind by their union and their virtues.” 
Since, therefore, no unmixed form of govern¬ 
ment could both deferve permanence and enjoy 
it, and fince changes even from the worft tar 
the beft, are always attended with much tem¬ 
porary mifchief, he would fix on our Britijh con- 
ftitution (I mean our publicklaw, not the actual 
fate oj things in any given period) as the beft 
form ever eftablifhed, though we can only make 
diftant approaches to its theoretical perfection. 
In thefe Indian territories, which providence 
has thrown into the arms of Britain for their 
protection and welfare, the religion, manners, 
and laws of the natives preclude even the idea 
of political freedom; but their hiftories may 
poflibly fuggeft hints for their profperity, while 
our country derives eflential benefit from the 
diligence of a placid and fubmifllve people, who 
multiply with fuch increafe, even after the ra¬ 
vages of famine, that, in one colleCtorfliip out 
of twenty-four , and that by no means the largeft 
or beft cultivated (I mean Crtfbna-nagar-) there 
have lately been found, by an actual enu¬ 
meration, a million and three hundred thoufand 
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in all India there cannot now be fewer than 
thirty millions of black Britifh fubje&s. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology, 
without which hiftory would be no certain guide, 
but would referable a kindled vapour without 
either a fettled place or a fteady light. For a 
reafon before intimated I feall not name the 
various cofmographical books, which are extant 
m Aiahick and Perjian , nor give an account of 
thofe, which the 1 urks have beautifully printed 
in their own improved language, but Ihall ex¬ 
patiate a little on the geography and aftronoray 
of I/ulia; having firft obferved generally, that all 
the AJiatick nations nuift be far better acquainted 
with their feveral countries than mere European 
fcholars and travellers; that, confequently, we 
xnuil leam their geography from their own 
writings; and that, by collating many copies of 
the fame work, we may correft the blunders of 
ttanfcribers in tables, names, and deferiptions. 

Geography,-aftronomy, and chronology have, 
in this part of Afia, feared the fate of authentick 


hiftory, and, like that, have been fo mafked and 
bedecked in the fantaftick robes of mythology 
and metaphor, that the real fyftem of Indian 
philolophers and mathematicians can fcarce be 
diftmguifeed: an accurate knowledge of San- 
fcril and a confidential intcrcourfe with learned 
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-brahmens, are the only means of feparating truth 
from fable; and we may expert the moll im¬ 
portant difcoveries from two of our members ; 
concerning whom it may be fafely aflerted, that, 
if our fociety fhould have produced no other 
advantage than the invitation given to them for 
the publick difplay of their talents, we fhould 
have a claim to the thanks of our country and 
of all Europe. Lieutenant Wilford has ex¬ 
hibited an interefling fpecimen of the geo¬ 
graphical knowledge deducible from the Pit- 
rdnas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the ancient world known 
to the Hindus, that the light acquired by the 
Greeks will appear but a glimmering in com- 
parifon of that, which He will diffufe; while 
Mr. Davis, who has given us a diftirnft idea 
of Indian computations and cycles, and afeertain- 
ed the place of the colures at a time of great 
importance in hiftory, will hereafter difclofe 
the fyftems of Hindu aftronomers from Naked 
and Para'sar toMsYA, Vara'hamihir, and 
Bha'scar, and will foon, I truft, lay before you 
a perfect delineation of all the Indian afterifms 
in both hemifpheres, where you will perceive 
fo flrong a general refemblance to the conftel- 
lations of the Greeks, as to prove that the two 


fyftems were originally one and the fame, yet 
with fuch a diverlity in parts, as to fhow incon- 
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•ly, that neither fyftem was copied from the 
other; whence it will follow, that they mujl have 
had forae common fource. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Arabs 
being the field, which I have chofen for my 
peculiar toil, you cannot cxped, that I fhould 
greatly enlarge your colledion of hiftorical 
knowledge ; but I may be able to offer you 
fome occafional tribute, and I cannot help men¬ 
tioning a difcovery, which accident threw in my 
way; though my proofs muft be referved for 
an elfay, which I have deftined for the fourth 
volume of your Tranfadions. To fix the fixa¬ 
tion of that Pahbolhra (for there may have beeii 
feveral of the name), which was vifited and de- 
fcribed by Megasthenes had always appeared 
a very difficult problem ; for, though it could 
not have been Prayaga, where no ancient me¬ 
tropolis ever ftood, nor Cdnyacubja, which has 
no epithet at all refembling the word ufed by 
the Greeks, nor Gaur, otherwife called Lacjh- 
manavati, which all know to be a town com¬ 
paratively modern, yet we could not confidently 
decide that it was P ataliputr though names 
and moll circumftances nearly correfpond, be- 
caufe that renowned capital extended from the 
confluence of the Sone and the Ganges to the 
fcite of Patna, while Palibotbra ftood at the 
jundion of the Ganges and Erannoboas , which 
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^accurate M. D’Anville had pronounced to 
be the Yamuna: but this only difficulty was re¬ 
moved, when I found in a claflical Sanfcrit 
book, near two thoufand years old, that Him- 
nyababu, or golden-armed , which the Greeks 
changed into Erannoboas , or the river with a 
lovely murmur, was in fa£l another name for the 
Sana itfelf, though Megasthenes, from igno¬ 
rance or inattention, has named them feparately. 
This difcovery led to another of greater moment; 
for Chandragupta, who, from a military 
adventurer, became, like Sandracottus, the 
fovereign of upper Hindi/flan, actually fixed the 
feat of his empire at Pataliputra, where he re¬ 
ceived ambafladors from foreign princes, and 
was no other than that very Sandracottus, 
who concluded a treaty with Seleucus Ni- 
cator ; fo that we have folved another problem, 
to which we before alluded, and may in round 
numbers confiderthe twelve and three hundredth 
years before Christ as two certain epochs be¬ 
tween Rama, who conquered Sildn a few cen¬ 
turies after the flood, and Vicrama'ditya, 
who died at Ujjayini fifty-feven years before the 
beginning of our era. 

II. SrNCE thefe difcuflions would lead us too 
far, I proceed to the hiftory of Nature diftin- 
guifhed, for our prefent purpofc, from that of 
Man j and divided into that of other animals. 
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this globe, of the mineral fubftances, 
which it contains, and of the vegetables , which 
fo luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. 

1 . Could the figure, inftindls, and qualities of 
birds, beafts, infedts, reptiles, and fifti be afcer- 
tained, either on the plan of Buffon, or on that 
of Linnjeus, without giving pain to the objedls 
of our examination, few ftudies would afford us 
more folid inflrudtion or more exquifite delight; 
but I never could learn by what right, nor con¬ 
ceive with what feelings, a nituralift can dc- 
cafton the mifery of an innocent bird and leave 
its young, perhaps, to perifh in a cold neft, be- 
caufe it has gay plumage and has never been 
accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the mis¬ 
fortune to be rare or beautiful j nor fhall I ever 
forget the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours bleflings on 
his departed fpirit; 

Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain: 
lie lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

This may be only a confeflion of weaknefs, and 
it certainly is not meant as a boaft of peculiar 
fenfibility; but, whatever name may be given to 
my opinion, it has fuch an effedl on my con¬ 
duct, that I never would fuffer the Cocila , whofe 
■wild native wooduotes announce the approach of 
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^fig, to be caught in my garden for the fatce 
of comparing it with IIuffon s defcription j 


though I have often examined the domeftick and 
engaging Mayana, which bids us good morrow at 
our windows , and expeas, as its reward, little 
more than fecurity: even when a fine young 
Manis or Pangolin was brought me, againft my 
with, from the mountains, I folicited his reftora- 
tion to his beloved rocks, becaufe I found it 
impoflible to preferve him in comfort at a dis¬ 
tance from them. There are fevera.1 treatifes on 
animals in Arabick , and very particular accounts 
of them in Cbinefe with elegant outlines of their 
external appearance; bat 1 have met with no¬ 
thing valuable concerning them in Perfian, ex¬ 
cept what may be gleaned from the medical dic¬ 
tionaries ; nor have I yet feen a book in San- 
fcrit, that exprefsly treats of them: on the 
whole, though rare animals may be found in all 
AJia> yet I can only recommend an examination 
of them with this condition, that they be left, 
as much as pofhble, in a ftate of natural freedom, 
or made as happy as poflible, if it be necelfary 
to keep them confined. 

2 . The hitiory of minerals, to which no fuch 
©bjc&ion can be made, is extremely fimple and 
eafy, if we merely confider their exterior look 
and configuration, and their vifible texture j but 
the analyfis of their internal properties belongs 
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^particularly to the fublime refearches of Chy- 
mi ftry, on which we may hope to find ufeful dif- 
quifltions in Sanfcrit , fince the old Hindus un¬ 
ci ueftionably applied themfelves to that enchant¬ 
ing ftudy; and even from their treatifes on al- 
chymy we may pofllbly collect: the rcfults of 
aCtual experiment, as their ancient aftrological 
works have preferved many valuable faCts re¬ 
lating to the Indian fphere and the preceflion of 
the equinox : both in Perfian and Sanfcrit there 
are books on metals and minerals, particularly 
on gems , which the Hindu philofophers confi- 
dered (with an exception of the diamond) as 
varieties of one cryftalline fubftance either fimple 
or compound : but we muft not expert from the 
chymifts of Jfia thofe beautiful examples of 
analyfis which have but lately been difplayed in 
the laboratories of Europe. 

3 . We now come to Botany, the lovelieft and 
moft copious divifion in the hiftory of nature ; 
and, all difputes on the comparative merit of 
fyftems being at length, I hope, condemned to 
one perpetual night of undifturbed Jlumber, we 
cannot employ our leifure more delightfully, 
than in defcribing all new sljiatick plants in the 
Unnaan ftyle and method, or in correcting the 
defcriptions of thofe already known, but of 
which dry fpecimens only, or drawings, can have 
been feen by moft European botanifts: in this 
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part of natural hiftory we have an ample field yet 
unexplored; for, though many plants of Arabia 
have been made known by Garcias, Pros¬ 
per Alpinus, and Forskoel, of Peifia, by 
Garcin, of Tartary , by Gmelin and Pallas, 
of China and Japan, by Kcempfer, Osbeck, 
and Thunberg, of India , by Rheede and 
Rumphius, the two Burmans, and the much- 
lamented Koenig, yet none of thofe naturalifts 
were deeply verfed in the literature of the feve- 
ral countries, from which their vegetable trej*.- 
fures had been procured; and the numerous 
works in Sanfcrit on medical fubftances, and 
chiefly on plants, have never been infpe&ed, or 
never at leaf! underftood, by any European at¬ 
tached to the Rudy of, nature. Until the garden 
©f the India Company fhall be fully ftored (as it 
will be, no doubt, in due time) with Arabian , 
Perjian , and Chinefc plants, we may well be fa- 
tisfied with examining the native flowers of our 
own provinces ; but, unlefs we can difcover the 
Sanjcrit names of all celebrated vegetables, we 
fhall neither comprehend the allufions, which 
Indian poets perpetually make to them, nor 
(what is far worfe) be able tp find accounts of 
their tried virtues in the writings of Indian phy- 
ficians; and (what is worft of all) we fhall mils 
an opportunity, which never again may prefent 
jtfelf j for the Pandits, themfelves have almoft 
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illy forgotten their ancient appellations of 
particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have 
not yet afcertained more than two hundred out 
of twice that number, which are named in their 
medical or poetical compofitions. It is much to 
be deplored, that the illuftrious Van Rheede 
had no acquaintance with Sanfcrit , which even 
his three Brdlomens, who compofed the fhort 
preface engraved in that language, appear to 
have underftood very imperfedly, and certainly 
wrote with difgraceful inaccuracy; in all his 
twelve volumes I recoiled only Funarnavd, in 
which the Nagari letters are tolerably right; 
the Hindu words in Arabian characters are 
fhamefpHy incorred; and the Malabar , I am 
credibly informed, is as bad as the reft. His 
delineations, indeed, are in general excellent; 
and, though Linnaeus himfelf could not ex- 
trad from his written defcrjptjpns the natural 
charader of every plant in the colledion, yet we 
fhall be able, I hope, to defcribe them all from 
the life, and to add a confiderable number of new 
fpecies , if not of new genera, which Rheede, 
with all his noble exertions, could never procure. 
Such of our learned members, as profefs me¬ 
dicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully aflift in thefe 
refearches, either by their own obfervations, 
when they have leifure to make any, or by com¬ 
munications from other obfervers among their 
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acquaintance, who may refide in different parts of 
the country: and the mention of their art leads me 
to the various ufes of natural fubftances, in the 
three kingdoms or claffes to which they are 
generally reduced. 

III. You cannot but have remarked, that al- 
moft all the fciences , as the French call them, 
which are diftinguifhed by Greek names and ar¬ 
ranged under the head of philofophy, belong 
for the moft part to hiftory ; f’uch are philology, 
chymiftry, phylicks, anatomy, and even meta- 
phyficks, when we barely relate the phenomena 
of the human mind; for, in all branches of 
knowledge, we are only hiflorians, when we 
announce fa&s, and philofophers, only when 
we reafon on them : the fame may be con¬ 
fidently faid of law and of medicine, the firft 
of which belongs principally to civil, and the 
fecond chiefly to natural, hiftory. Here, there¬ 
fore,! fpeak of medicine, as far only as itis ground¬ 
ed on experiment; and, without believing im¬ 
plicitly what Arabs, Perjiatis, Cbinefe , or Hmdus 
may have written on the virtues of medicinal 
fubftances, we may, furely, hope to find in their 
Writings what our own experiments may con¬ 
firm or difprove, and what might never have 
occurred to us without fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two hundred 
and fifty mechanical arts, by which the pro- 
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dtidions of nature may be varioufly prepared 
for the convenience and ornament of life ; and, 
though the Silpafdjlra reduce them to fixty-foiir, 
yet Abu’i.fazl had been affured, that the Hin¬ 
dus reckoned three hundred arts and fciences: 
now, their fciences being comparatively few, we 
may conclude, that they anciently pradifed at 
leaft as many ufeful arts as ourfelves. Several 
Pandits have informed me, that the treatifes on 
art, which they call Upavedas and believe to have 
been infpired, are not fo entirely loft, but that 
confiderable fragments of them may be found at 
Banares ; and they certainly poflefs many po¬ 
pular, but ancient, works on that interefting fub- 
ject The manufactures of fugar and indigo 
have been well known in thefe provinces for 
more than two thoufand years; and we cannot 
entertain a doubt, that their Sanfcrit books on 
dying and metallurgy contain very curious fads, 
which might, indeed, be difcovered by accident 
in a long courfe of years, but which we may 
foon bring to light, by the help of Indian lite¬ 
rature, forthe benefit of manufadurers and artifts, 
and confequently of our nation, who are in- 
terefted in their profperity. Difcoveries of the 
fame kind might be colleded from the writings 
of other A/iatick nations, efpecially of the Cbi- 
nefe j but, though Perfian , Arab irk, Turkijb 
and Sanfcrit are languages now fo accefiible,that, 
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in order to obtain a Sufficient knowledge ot 
them, little more feems required than a Strong 
inclination to learn them, yet the luppofed 
number and intricacy of the Chincje characters 
have deterred our moft diligent flu dents from 
attempting to find their way through fo vaft a 
labyrinth : it is certain, however, that the dif¬ 
ficulty has been magnified beyond the truth; 
for the perfpicuous grammar by M. Fourmont, 
together with a copious dictionary, which I pof- 
fefs, in Chinefe and Latin , would enable any 
man, who pleafed, to compare the original works 
of Confucius, which are eafily procured, with 
the literal tranflation of them by Couplet ; 
and, having made that firft ftep with attention* 
he wopld probably find, that he had traverfed at 
Jeaft half of his career. But I fhould be led be¬ 
yond the limits afligned to me on this occalion, 
if I were to expatiate farther on the historical 
divifion of the knowledge comprifed in the li¬ 
terature of 4fia ; and I mull postpone till next 
year my remarks on Afiatick philosophy and on 
thofe arts, which depend on imagination; pro¬ 
mising you with confidence, that, in the courfe 
of the prefent year, your inquiries into the civil 
and natural kijlory of this eaftem world will 
be greatly promoted by the learned labours of 
pi any among our affociates and'correspondents. 
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BY 
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Had it been of any importance, gentlemen, 
to arrange thefe anniverfary diflertations accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary progrefs of the human mind, 
in the gradual expanfion of its three raoft con- 
fiderable powers, memory , imagination , and reafon , 
I fhould certainly have prefented you with an 
elfay on the liberal arts of the five Afiatick na¬ 
tions, before I produced my remarks on their 
abjlraSt faiences ; becaufe, from my ownobferv- 
ation at leaft, it feems evident, that fancy, or 
the faculty of combining our ideas agreeably by 
various modes of imitation and fubftitution, is in 
general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains ma¬ 
turity, than the power of feparating and com-r 
paring thofe ideas by thp laborious exertions of 
intellect; and hence, I believe, it has happened, 
that all nations in the world had poets before 
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they had mere philofophers: but, as M. D’Alem¬ 
bert has deliberately placed fcience before art, 
as the queftion of precedence is, on this occafion, 
of no moment whatever, and as many new 
faCts on the fubjeCt of AJiatick philofophy are 
frefh in my remembrance, I propofe to addrefs 
you now on the fciences of Afia, referring; for 
our next annual meeting a difquifition concern¬ 
ing thofe fine arts, which have immemorially 
been cultivated, with different fuccefs and in very 
different modes, within the circle of our com¬ 
mon inquiries. 

By fcience I mean an affemblage of tran- 
fcendental propofitions difcoverable by human 
reafon, and reducible to firft principles, axioms, 
or maxims, from which they may all be derived 
in a regular fucceflion; and there are confequently 
as many fciences as there are general objects of 
our intellectual powers : when man fitit exerts 
thofe powers, his objects are himfdj and the 
reft of nature ; himfelf he perceives to be com- 
pofed of body and mind, and in his individual 
capacity, he reafons on the ujh of his animal 
frame and of its parts both exteriour and internal, 
on the dijorders impeding the regular functions 
of thofe parts, and on the raoft probable methods 
of preventing thofe diforders or of removing 
them; he foon feels the clofe connexion between 
his corporeal and mental faculties, and when 
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jhf &$rfind is reflected on irieif, he difcourfes on 
its ejj'ence and its operations j in his focicd cha¬ 
racter, he analyzes his various duties and rights 
both private and publick; and in the leifure, 
which the fulleft difcharge of thofe duties always 
admits, his intellect is directed to nature at large, 
to the JubJlance of natural bodies, to their feveral 
properties , and to their quantity both feparate 
and united, finite and infinite; from all which 
objects he deduces notions, either purely abftraCt 
and univerfal, or mixed with undoubted fads, 
he argues from phenomena to theorems, from 
thofe theorems to other phenomena, from caufes 
to efieCts, from efieCts to caufes, and thus ar¬ 
rives at the demonftration of a firjl intelligent 
caufe ; whence his collected wifdojn, being ar¬ 
ranged in the form of fcience, chiefly confilts of 
phyfiology and medicine , metaphyficks and logick, 
ethicks and jurifprudence, natural philofophy and 
mathemaiicks ; from which the religion of nature 
(fince revealed religion mult be referred to hif- 
tory, as alone affording evidence of it) has in all 
ages and in all nations been the fublime and con¬ 
fiding refult. Without profelfing to have given 
a logical definition of fcience, or to have exhi¬ 
bited a perfeCt enumeration of its objeCts, I 
fhall confine myfelf to thofe Jive divifions of 
/.Ifiatick philofophy, enlarging for the moft part 
on the progrefs which the Hindus have made in 
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and occalionally introducing the fciencea 
of the Arabs and Perfians, the Tartars * and the 
Cbineje ; but, how extenfive focver may be the 
range which I have chofen, I fhall beware of 
exhauftingyour patience with tedious difcuflions, 
and of exceeding thofe limits, which the occa- 
fion of our prefent meeting has neceffarily pre- 
fcribed. 


I. The firft article affords little fcope ; fincc 
I have no evidence, that, in any language of 
AJia , there exifts one original treatife on medi¬ 
cine confidered as a fcience: phyficfc, indeed, 
appears in thefe regions to have been from time 
immemorial, as we fee it pra&ifed at this day 
by Hindus and Mufehndns, a mere empirical 
hijlory of difeafes and remedies; ufeful, I ad¬ 
mit, in a high degree, and worthy of attentive 
examination, but wholly foreign to the fubjed 
before us: though the Arabs, however, have 
chiefly followed the Greeks in this branch of 
knowledge, and have themfelves been implicitly 
followed by other Mohammedan writers, yet 
(not to mention the Chineje, of whofe medical 
works I can at prefent fay nothing with con¬ 
fidence) we ftill have accefs to a number of 
Sanfcrit books on the old Indian practice of 
phyfick, from which, if the Hindus had a theo¬ 
retical fyftem, we might eafily colled it. The 
Ayurveda , fuppofed to be the work of a celeftial 
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nfian, is almoft entirely loft, unfortunately 
perhaps for the curious European , but happily 
for the patient Hindu ; ftnce a revealed fcience 
precludes improvement from experience, to 
which that of medicine ought, above all others, 
to be left perpetually open; but I have myfelf 
met with curious fragments of that primeval 
work, and, in the Veda itfelf, I found with 
aftonifhment an entire Vpanijhad on the internal 
parts of the human body ; with an enumeration 
of nerves, veins, and arteries, a defcription of 
the heart, fpleen, and liver, and various difqui- 
fitions on the formation and growth of the fetus: 
from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which have 
lately appeared in our own language, we may 
perceive, that the ancient Hindus were fond of 
reafoning in their way on the myfteries of ani¬ 
mal generation, and on the comparative influence 
of the fexes in the production of perfed off- 
fpring; and we may collect from the authori¬ 
ties adduced in the learned Eflay on Egypt and 
the Nile, that their phyfiological difputes led to 
violent fchifms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot exped to ac¬ 
quire many valuable truths from an examination 
of eaftern books on the fcience of medicine ; but 
examine them we mull, if we with to complete 
the hiftory of univerfal philofophy, and to fup- 
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he fcholars of Europe with authentick ma¬ 
terials for an account of the opinions anciently 
formed on this head by the.philofophers of Afia: 
to know, indeed, with certainty, that fo much 
and no more can be known on any branch of 
fcience, would in itfelf be very important and 
ufeful knowledge, if it had no other effed than 
to check the houndlefs curiofity of mankind, and 
to fix them in the ftraight path of attainable 
fcience, efpecially of fuch as relates to their 
duties and may conduce to their happinefs. 

IL We have an ample field in the next di- 
vifion, and a field alinoft wholly new ; fince 
the mytaphyficks and logick of the Brahmens, 
comprifed in their fix philofophical Sdjlras , and 
explained by numerous gloffes or comments, 
have never yet been acceflible to Europeans ; 
and, by the help of the Sanfcrit language, we now- 
may read the works of the Saugatas, Bauddhas t 
A’rhatas, Jainas , and other heterodox philofo- 
phers, whence we may gather the metaphyfical 
tenets prevalent in China and Japan, in the 
eaftern peninfula of India, and in many con- 
fiderable nations of Tartaiy : there are alfo fome 
valuable trads on thefe branches of fcience in 
Perfian and Arabick, partly copied from the 
Greeks , and partly comprifing the dodrines of 
the Sufis which anciently prevailed, and ftill 
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il in great meafure over this oriental worl 
and which the Greeks themfelves condefccnded 
to borrow from eaftern fages. 

The little treadle in four chapters, afcribed 
to Vyafa, is the only pliilofophical Sdjlra , the 
original text of which I have hdd leifure to pe- 
rufe with a Brahmen of the Veddnti fchool: it 
is extremely obfcure, and, though compofed in 
fentences elegantly modulated, has more refern- 
blance to a table of contents, or an accurate 
fummary, than to a regular fyftematical tra£t; 
but all its obfcurity has been cleared by the 
labour of the very judicious and moft learned 
Sancara, whofe commentary on the Vedanta , 
which I read alio with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits 
a perfpicuous account of all other Indian fchools, 
from that of Capila to thofe of the more mo¬ 
dern hereticks., It is not polhble, indeed, to 
ipeak with too much applaufe of fo excellent a 
work; and I am confident in alTerting, that, 
until an accurate tranfladon of it lhall appear in 
fome European language, the general hiftory of 
philofophy mult remain incomplete ; for I per¬ 
fectly agree with thofe, who are of opinion, 
that one correct verfion of any celebrated Hindu 
book would be of greater value than all the 
diflertadons or effays, that could be compofed 
on the fame fubjedt; you will not, however, ex* 
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, that, in fuch a difcourfe as I am now de¬ 
livering, I fhoulcl expatiate on the diverfity of 
Indian philofophical fchools, on the fevera! 
founders of them, on the dofltrines, which they 
refpedively taught, or on their many difciples, 
who difTented from their inftrudors in fome 
particular points. On the prefent occafion, it 
will be fufficient to fay, that the oldeft head of 
a fed, whofe entire work is preferved, was (ac¬ 
cording to fome authors) Capila; not the 
divine perfonage, a reputed grandfon of Brah¬ 
ma', to whom Cri'shna compares himfelfin 
the Gita, but a fage of his name, who invented 
the Sanc'hya, or Numeral, philofophy, which 
Cri'shna himfelf appears to impugn in his 
converfation with Arjuna, and which, as far 
as I can recoiled it from a few original texts, 
refembled in part the metaphyficks of Pytha¬ 
goras, and in part the theology of Zeno : his 
dodxines were enforced and illuftrated, with 
fome additions, by the venerable Patanjali, 
who has alfo left us a fine comment on the 
grammatical rules of Pa'nini, which are more 
obfeure, without a glofs, than the darkeft oracle: 
and here by the way 1st me add, that I refer to 
metaphyficks the curious and important fcience 
of universal grammar, on which many fubtil dif* 
quifitions may be found interfperfed in the par¬ 
ticular grammars of the ancient Hindus, and in 
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thbfe of the more modern Arabs* The next 
founder, I believe, of a philofophical fehool was 
Go'tama, if, indeed, he was not the mod an¬ 
cient of all; for his wife Ah aly a was, accord¬ 
ing to Indian legends, feftored to a human fliape 
by the great Ra'ma ; and a fage of his name, 
whom we have no reafon to fuppofe a different 
perfonage, is frequently mentioned in the Veda 
itfelf; to his rational do&rines thofe of Ca- 
na'da were in general conformable} and the phi-* 
lofophy of them both is ufually called Nydya, 
or logical , a title aptly bellowed; for it feems to 
be a fyftem of metaphyficks and logick better 
accommodated than any other anciently known 
in India , to the natural reafon and common 
fenfe of mankind ; admitting the adtual exiftence 
of material fubjlance in the popular acceptation 
of the word matter, and comprifing not only a 
body of fublime dialedticks, but an artificial 
method of reafoning, with diftindt names for 
the three parts of a proportion, and even for 
thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I cannot 
refrain from introducing a fingular tradition, 
which prevailed, according to the well-informe'd 
author of the Dabijlan, in the Punjab and in 
feveral Perjian provinces, that, “ among other In- 
“ dian curiofities, which Callisthenes tranf- 
“ mitted to his uncle, was a technical fyjtem of 
#l logick, which the Brdlmens had communicated 
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to the inquifitive Greek'' and which the Mo¬ 
hammedan writer fuppofcs to have been the 
groundwork of the famous Arijlotelean method : 
if this be true, it is one of the moft interefting 
fadts, that I have met with in Afia ; and if it be 
falfe, it is very extraordinary, that fuch a ftory 
fhould have been fabricated either by the can¬ 
did Mohsani Fan}-, or by the fimple Pdrsis 
Pandits, with whom he had converted; but, 
not having had leifure to ftudy the Nydya Sqf- 
tra , I can only allure you, that I have frequently 
feen perfed fyllogifms in the philofophical 
writings of the Brahmens , and have often heard 
them ufed in their verbal controverfies. What¬ 
ever might have been the merit or age of Go'- 
tama, yet the moft celebrated Indian fchool is 


that, with which I began, founded by Vya'sa, 
and fupported in moft refpedts by his pupil Jai- 
MiNi, whofe dilfent on a few points is mention¬ 
ed by his mafter with relpedtful moderation ; 
their feveral fyftems are frequently diftinguilhed 
by the names of the fir ft and fecond Mmdnfd , 
a word, which, like Nydya, denotes the opera¬ 
tions and conclufions of reafon; but the trad of 
Vv A sa has in general the appellation of Vedanta » 
or the fcope and end of the Veda, on the texts 
of which, as they were underftood by the phi- 
lofopher, who colledted them, his dodrines are 
principally grounded. The fundamental tenet 
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of the VeddntL fchool, to which in a more mo¬ 
dern age the incomparable Sancara was a 
firm and illuftrious adherent, confifted, not in 
denying the exiftence of matter, that is, of Soli¬ 
dity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to 
deny which would be lunacy), but, in correct¬ 
ing the popular notion of it, and in contending, 
that it has no eflence independent of mental 
perception, that exiftence and perceptibility are 
convertible terms, that external appearances and 
fenfations are illufory, and would vanifh into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone fuf- 
tains them, were fufpeuded but for a moment; 
an opinion, which Epicharmus and Plato 
feem to have adopted, and which has been main¬ 
tained in the prefent century with great elegance, 
but with little publick applaufe; partly becaufe 
it has been mifunderftood, and partly becaufe 
it has been mifapplied by the falfe reafoning of 
fome unpopular writers, who are faid to have 
difbelieved in the moral attributes of God, 
whofe omniprefence, wifdom, and goodnefs are 
the bafis of the Indian philofophy; I have not 
fufficient evidence on the fubjeCt to profefs a 
belief in the doCtrine of the Vedanta , which 
human reafon alone could, perhaps, neither fully 
demonftrate, nor fully difprove; but it is ma- 
nifeft, that nothing can be farther removed from 
impiety thanafyftem wholly built on the pureft 
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devotion ; and the inexpreflible difficulty, which 
any man, who fhall make the • attempt, will al¬ 
lured ly find in giving a fatisfa£tory definition 
of material fubflance, muft induce us to delibe¬ 
rate with coolnefs, before we cenfure the learned 
and pious restorer of the ancient Veda ; though 
we cannot but admit, that, if the common opi¬ 
nions of mankind be the criterion of philofophical 
truth, we muft adhere to the fyftem of Go ta- 
ma, which the Brahmens of this province almoft 


univerfally follow. 

If the metaphyficks of the Veddnlis be wild 
and erroneous, the pupils of Buddha have run, 
it is aflerted, into an error diametrically oppo¬ 
site j for they are charged with denying the 
exiftence of pure fpirit, and with believing no¬ 
thing abfolutely and really to exift but material 
fubflance \ a heavy accufation which ought only 
to have been made on pofitive and inconteftable 
proof, efpecially by the orthodox Brahmens, 
who, as Buddha dilfented from their anceftors 
' in regard to bloody Sacrifices, which the Veda 
certainly prefcribes, may not unjuftly be fufpett- 
cd of low and interefted malignity. Though I 
cannot credit the charge, yet I am unable to 
prove it entirely falfe, having only read a few 
pages of a Saugata book, which Captain Kirk¬ 
patrick had lately the kindnefs to give me j 
but it begins, like other Hmdbooks, with the 
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word Om, which we know to be a fymboj of 
the divine attributes: then follows, indeed, a 
myfterious hymn to the Goddefs of Nature, by 
the name of Ary a, but with leveral othet titles, 
which the Brahmens themfelves continually be- 
ftow on their Devi 5 now the Brahmens, who 
have no idea, that any fuch perfonage exifts as 
De vi', or the Goddefs , and only mean to exprefs 
allegorically the power of God, exerted in creat¬ 
ing, preferving and renovating this univerfe, we 
cannot with juftice infer, that the diffenters ad¬ 
mit no deity but vifible nature: the Pandit, 
who now attends me, and who told Mr. Wil¬ 
kins, that the Saugatas were atheifts, would 
not have attempted to refill the decifive evidence 
of the contrary, which appears in the very in- 
ftrument, on which he was confulted, if his un- 
derftanding had not been blinded by the into¬ 
lerant zeal of a mercenary priefthood. A literal 
verfion of the book juft mentioned (if any ftudi- 
ous man had learning and induftry equal to the 
talk) would be an ineftimable treafure to the 
compiler of fuch a hiftory as that of the labo¬ 
rious Brucker; but let us proceed to the 
morals and jurisprudence of the AJiaticks, on 
which I could expatiate, if the occafion admitted 
a full difeuffion of the fubjed, with corre&nef# 
and confidence. 

Ill, That both ethicks and abltra£t law 
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ight be reduced to the method of feience, can¬ 
not i'urely be doubted ; but, although fuch a 
method would be of infinite ufe in a fyftem of 
univerial, or even of national, jurilprudence, 
yet the principles of morality are fo few, fo lu¬ 
minous, and fo ready to prefent themfelves on 
every occafion, that the practical utility of a 
fcientincal arrangement, in a treatife on ethicks, 


may very juftly be queftioned. The moralifts 
of the call: have in general chofen to deliver 
their precepts in lhort fententious maxims, to 
illuftrate them by lprightly companions, or to 
inculcate them in the very ancient form of 
agreeable apologues : there are, indeed, both in 
Arabick and Perjuin , philofophical tracts on 
ethicks written with found ratiocination and 
elegant perfpicuity: but in every part of this 
eaftern world, from Pekin to Da/nqJ'cus, the 
popular teachers of moral wifdom have imme- 
morially been poets, and there would be no end 
of enumerating their works, which are ftill ex¬ 
tant in the live principal languages of Afia. 
Our divine religion, the truth of which (if any 
hiftory be true) is abundantly proved by hillo- 
rical Evidence, has no need of fuch aids, as many 
are willing to give it, by afl'erting, that the wifeft 
jpen of this world were ignorant of the two 
great maxims that zvemu fl aSlinrefperi of others, 
as wefhould ivifb than to aft in refpect of our - 
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Tetves, and that, inftcad of returning evil for evil, 
zve Jbould confer benefits even on thofe who injure 
us ; but the fir it rule is implied in a fpeech of 
Lysias, and exprefied in diftinft phrafes by 
Tkax.es and Pittac us ; and 1 have even 
feen it word for word in the original of Con¬ 
fucius, which I carefully compared with the 
Latin tranllation. It has been ufual with zealous 
men, to ridicule and abuie all thofe, who dare 
on this point to quote the Chinefe philofopher; 
but, inftead of fupporting their caufe, they would 
fhake it, if it could be fhaken, by their uncandid 
afperity j for they ought to remember, that one 
great end of revelation, as it is moll exprefsly 
declared, was not to inftrudfc the wife and few, 
but the many and unenlightened. If the con- 
verfation, therefore, of the Pandits and Maulavis 
in this country (hall ever be attempted by pro- 
teftant miffionaries, they mud beware of affert- 
ing, while they teach the gofpel of truth, what 
thofe Pandits and Maulavis would know to be 
falfe: the former would cite the beautiful Aryd 
couplet, which was written at lead three centuries 
before our era, and which pronounces the duty 
of a good man, even in the moment of his de- 
ftru£Uon, to confid not only in forgiving , but even 
in a defire of benefiting , his dejlroyer, as the 
Sandal-ftw, in the infant of its overthrow, Jheds 
perfume on the axe , which jells it ; and the latter 
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>uld triumph in repeating the verfe of Sadi', 
who reprefents a return of good for good as a 
fight reciprocity, but fays to the virtuous man, 
“ Conf'er benefits on him who has injured thee," 
ufmg an Arabick fentence, and a maxim appa¬ 
rently of the ancient Arabs. Nor would the 
Mufelmans fail to recite four diftichs of Ha fiz, 
■who has illuftrated that maxim with fanciful but 
elegant allulions; 


Learn from yon orient (hell to love thy foe. 

And ftore with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo; 
Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindictive pride, 
Imblaze with gems the wrift, that rends thy fide : 
Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftony fhow’r 
With fruit nectareous, or the balniy flow’r : 

All nature calls aloud : “ Shall man do lefs 
Than heal the frailer, and the railer bids j 


Now there is not a fhadow of reafon for believ¬ 
ing, that the poet of Shiraz had borrowed this 
doctrine from the Chrijlians ; but, as the caufe 
of Chriftianity could never be promoted by falfe- 
hood or errcur, fo it will never be obftrutfed by 
candour and veracity; for the leflons of Con¬ 
fucius and Chanacxa, of Sadi' and Ha fiz, 
are unknown even at this day to millions of 
Chinefe and Hindus, Perfians and other Ma~ 
homme dans, who toil for their daily fupport; 
nor, were they known ever fo perfectly, would 
they have a divine ian&ion with the multitude} 
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rtnat, in order to enlighten the minds of the 
ignorant, and to enforce the obedience of the 
perverfe, it is evidently a priori, that a revealed 
religion was neceflary in the great fyftem of 
providence: but my principal motive for in¬ 
troducing this topic k, was to give you a ipeci- 
men of that ancient oriental morality, which is 
comprifed in an infinite number of i > erfian, 
/Irabick, and Sanfcrit compofitions. 

Nearly one half of jurisprudence is clofely 
connected with ethicks; but, lince the learned 
of Afui confider moft of their laws as pofitive 
and divine initiations, and not as the mere 
eonclufions of human reafon, and lince I have 
prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, 
which I referve for an introduction to the digeft 
of Indian laws, I proceed to the fourth divifion, 
which confills principally of fcience tranfcend- 
ently fo named, or the knowledge of abjtraet 
quantities, oj their limits, properties and relations, 
impreffed on the underloading with the force 
of irrefiftible demonjlration , which, as all other 
knowledge depends at belt on our fallible fenfes, 
and in great meafure on ftill more fallible tes¬ 
timony, can only be found, in pure mental ab¬ 
stractions ; though for all the purpofes of life, 
pur own fenfes, and even the credible teftimony 
pf others, give us in moft cafes the higheft de¬ 
gree of certainty, phyfical and moral, 
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. I have already had occafton to touch on 
the Indian metaphyficks of natural bodies accord¬ 
ing to the moft celebrated of the Afiatick fchools, 
from which the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to 
have borrowed many of their opinions; and, as 
we learn from Cicero, that the old fages of 
Europe had an idea of centripetal force and a 
principle of univerfal gravitation (which they 
never indeed attempted to demonftrate), fo I 
can venture to affirm, without meaning to pluck a 
leaf from the neverfading laurels of our immortal 
Newton, that the whole of his theology and 
part of his philofophy may be found in the 
Vedas and even in the works of the Sufis: that 
tnojl Jubtil fpirit, which he fufpeCted to pervade 
natural bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to 
caufe attraction and repullion, the emiffion, re¬ 
flection, and refraCtion of light, electricity, ca- 
lefaCtion, fenfation, and mufcular motion, is de- 
fcribed by the Hindus as a fifth element endued 
with thofe very powers ; and the Vidas abound 
with alluiions to a force univerfally attractive, 
which they chiefly afcribe to the Sun, thence 
called /.iditya , or the AttraStor a name defigned 
by the mythologifts to mean the child of the 
Goddefs Aditi ; but the moft wonderful paf- 
fage on the theory of attraction occurs in the 
charming allegorical poem of Shi'ri'n and 
Fbrha d, or the Divine Spirit and a human 
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difmterejiedly pious •, a work which from 
the firft verfe to the laft, is a blaze of religious 
and poetical fire. The whole pafTage appears 
to me fo curious, that I make no apology for 
giving you a faithful tranflation of it: “ There 
“ is a ftrong propenfity, which dances through 
“ every atom, and attracts the minuteft particle 
l ' to fome peculiar object; fearch this univerfe 
“ from its bafe to its fummit, from fire to air, 
“ from water to earth, from all below the Moon 
‘‘ to all above the celeftial fpheres, and thou 
“ wilt not find a corpufcle deftitute of that na~ 
“ tural attradibility; the very point of the firft 
“ thread, in this apparently tangled fkein, is no 
“ other than fuch a principle of attradion, and 
“ all principles befide are void of a real bafis; 
w from fuch a propenfity arifes every motion 
“ perceived in heavenly or in terreftrial bodies ; 
“ it is a difpofition to be attraded, which taught 
“ hard fteel to rufh from its place and rivet itfelf 
“ on the magnet; it is the fame dbpofition, 
“ which impels the light llraw to attach itfelf 
“ firmly on amber ; it is this quality, which gives 
“ every fubftance in nature a tendency toward 
“ another, and an inclination forcibly direded 
“ to a determinate point.” Thefe notions are 
vague, indeed, and unfatisfadory; but permit 
me to afk, whether the laft paragraph of New¬ 
ton’s incomparable work goes much farther. 
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whether any fubfequent experiments nai 
thrown light on a fubjedt fo abftrufe and ob- 
fcure : that the fublime aftronomy and exqui- 
fitdy beautiful geometry, with which that work 
is illumined, Ihould in any degree be approached 
by the Mathematicians of dfia, while of all 
Europeans , who ever lived, Archimedes alone 
was capable of emulating them, would be a vain 
expeftation; but wemuft fufpend our opinion 
of Indian aftronomical knowledge, till the Surya 
fiddhdnta fhall appear in our own language, and 
even then (to adopt a phrafe of Cicero) our 
greedy and capacious ears will by no means be 
fatisfied ; for in order to complete an hiftorical 
account of genuine Hindu aftronomy, we require 
verbal tranflations of at leaflt three other Sanfcrit 
books; of the treatife by Par as ar a, for the 
firft age of Indian I cience, of that by Vara'ha, 
with the copious comment of his very learned 
fon, for the middle age, and of thole written by 
Bh a scar a, for times comparatively modern. 
The valuable and now acceffible works of the 
laft mentioned philofopher, contain alfo an uni- 
verfal , or fpecious, arithmetick, with one chapter 
at leaft. on geometry; nor would it, furely, be 
difficult to procure, through our feveral refidents 
with the Pifoiva and with Scimdhya, the older 
books on algebra, which Bhascara mentions, 
and on which Mr. Davis would juftly fet a 
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'ery high value; but the Sanfcrit work, from 
which we might exped themoft ample and im¬ 
portant information, is entitled CJhetrdderfa, or 
a View of Geometrical Knozvledge , and was com¬ 
piled in a very large volume by order of the il- 
luftrious [ ay a si nha, comprifing all that re¬ 
mains on that fcience in the facred language of 
India: it was infpedted in the weft by a Pandit 
now in the fervice of Lieutenant Wilford, 
and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at 
Jayanagar, where Colonel Polier had permif- 
lion from the Raja to buy the four Vedas them- 
felves. r hus have I anfwered, to the beft of 


my power, the three firft queftions obligingly 
tranfmitted to us by profeflbr Playfair ; whe- 
thei the Hindus have books in Sanfcrit exprefs- 
ly on geometry, whether they have any fuch 
on arithmetick, and whether a tranflation of the 
Siirya fiddhdnta be not the great dejideralum on 
the fubjed of Indian aftronomy: to his three 
taft queftions, whether an accurate fummary ac¬ 
count of all the Sanfcrit works on that fitbjed, 
a delineation of the Indian celeftial fphere, with 
corrcd remarks on it, and a defcription of the 
aftronomical mftruments ufed by the ancient 
Hindus, would not fcverally be of great utility, 
we cannot but anfwer in the affirmative, pro¬ 
vided that the utmoft critical fagacity were ap¬ 
plied in diftinguifhing fuch works, conftellations, 
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iMkd inflruments, as are clearly of Indian origin# 
from fuch as were introduced into this country 
by Mufelman aftronomers from Tartary and 
Terjiii, or in later days by Mathematicians from 

Europe. 

V. From all the properties of man and of na¬ 
ture, from all the various branches of fcience, 
from all the deductions of human reafon, the ge¬ 
neral corollaiy, admitted by Hindus , Arabs, and 
Tartars, by Perfians , and by Cbineje, is the fu- 
premacy of an all-creating and all-prel'erving 
fpirit, infinitely wife, good, and powerful, but 
infinitely removed from the comprehenfion of 
his moll exalted creatures; nor are there in any 
language (the ancient Hebrew always excepted) 
more pious and fublime addrefles to the being of 
beings, more fplendid enumerations of his attri¬ 
butes, or more beautiful defections of his vifible 
works, than in Arabick , Perfian and Sanfcrit , 
efpecially in the Koran, the introductions to the 
poems of Sadi', Niza'm'i, and Firdausi, the 
four i edas and many parts of the numerous Pu~ 
rdnas: but fupplication and praife would not 


fatisfy the boundlcfs imagination of the Vedanti 
and Suji theologifts, who blending uncertain me- 
taphylicks with undoubted principles of religion, 
have prefumed to realon confidently on the very 
nature and eflence of the divine fpirit, and af- 
ferted in a very remote age, what multitudes of 
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dus and Mufelmans affert at this hour, that 
all fpirit is homogeneous, that the fpirit of God 
is in kind the fame with that of man, though 
differing from it infinitely in degree, and that, 
as material fubftance is mere illufion, there exifts 
in this univerfe only one generick fpiritual fub¬ 
ftance, the l'ole primary caufe, efficient, fub- 
ftantial and formal of all fecondary caufes and of 
all appearances whatever, but endued in its high- 
eft degree, with a fublime providential wifdoni, 
and proceeding by ways incomprehenfible to the 
fpirits which emane from it; an opinion, which 
Go'tama never taught, and which we have no 
authority to believe, but which,, as it is grounded 
on the doctrine of an immaterial creator fu- 
premely wife, and a conftant preferver fupreme- 
ly benevolent, differs as widely from the pan- 
theifm of Spinoza and Tot a n d, as the affirm¬ 
ation of a propofition differs from the nega¬ 
tion of it ; though the laft named profeflbr of 
that infanephilofophy had the bafenefs to conceal 
his meaning under the very words of Saint 
Paul, which are cited by Newton fot a pur- 
pole totally different, and has even ufed a phrafe, 
which occurs, indeed, in the Veda , hut in a fenfe 
diametrically oppofite to that, which he would 
have given it. The paffage, to which I allude, 
is in a fpeech of Varuna to his fon, where he 
fays: “ That fpirit, from which thefe created 
VOL. I. T 
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beings proceed; through which having pro- 
“ ceeded frorn it, they live ; toward which they 
“ tend and in which they are ultimately ahforb- 
** ed, that fpirit ftudy to know j that fpirit is the 
“ Great One.” 

The fubjedt of this difcourfe, gentlemen, is in- 
exhauftible: it has been my endeavour to fay as 
much on it as poffible in the feweft words; and, 
at the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefe 
general difquifitions with topicks meafurelefs 
in extent, but lefs abftrufe than that, which has 
this day been difcufled, and better adapted to the 
gaiety, which feems to have prevailed in the 
learned banquets of the Greeks , and which ought, 
furely, to prevail in every fympofiack aflembly. 
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A DISSERTATION 


** ON TIIF. * 

ORTHOGRAPHY OF ASIATICS WORDS 

IN ROMAN LETTERS. 

HT 

THE PRESIDENT. 


EVERY man, who has occafion to compofe 
traits on Ajiaiick Literature, or to tranflate from 
the Jjiatic.k Languages, muft always find it con¬ 
venient, and fometimes neceffary, to exprefs 
Arabian, Indian, and Perjian words, or fen- 
tences, in the charadters generally ufed among 
Europeans ; and almoft every writer in thofe 
circumftances has a method of notation peculiar 
to himlelf; but none has yet appeared in the 
form of a complete fyftem; lb that each original 
found may be rendered invariably by one appro¬ 
priated fymbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation, and with a due regard to the 
primitive power of the Roman alphabet, which 
modern Europe has in general adopted. A 
want of attention to this objeit has occalioned 
great confufion in Hiftory and Geography. The 
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ancient Greeks , who made a voluntary facrifice 
of truth to the delicacy of their ears, appear to 
have altered by defign almoft all the oriental 
names, which they introduced into their elegant, 
but romantic!?, Hiftories; and even their more 
modern Geographers, who were too vain, per¬ 
haps, of their own language to learn any other, 
have fo ftrangely difguifed the proper appel¬ 
lations of countries, cities, and rivers in AJia, 
that, without the guidance of the fagacious and 
indefatigable M. D’Anville, it would have 
been as troublefome to follow Alexander 
through the Panjab on the Ptolemaick map of 
Agathodjemon, as a&ually to travel over the 
fame country in its prefent ftate of rudenefs and 
diforder. They had an unwarrantable habit of 
moulding foreign names to a Grecian form, and 
giving them a refemblance to fome derivative 
word in their own tongue: thus, they changed the 
Gogra into Agoranis , or a river of the ajjembly, 
Uchab into Oxydracae , or Jharpfighted, and Re¬ 
ms into Aornos , or a rock inaccejjible to birds; 
whence their poets, who delighted in wonders, 
embellifhed their works with new images, dif- 
tinguifliing regions and fortreffes by properties, 
which exifted only in imagination. If we have 
kfs livelinefs of fancy than the Ancients, we 
have more accuracy, more love of truth, and, 
perhaps, more folidity of judgement j and, if our 
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fhall afford lefs delight to thofe, in refpeCt 
of whom we fhall be Ancients, it may be faid 
without prefumption, that we fhall give them 
more correct information on the Hiftory and 
Geography of this eaftern world j fince no man 
can perfectly defcribe a country, who is unac¬ 
quainted with the language of it. The learned 
and entertaining work of M. D’Herbelot, 
which profeffes to interpret and elucidate the 
names of perfons and places, and the titles of 
books, abounds alfo in citations from the beft 
writers of Arabia and Perfia; yet, though his 
orthography will be found lefs defective than 
that of other writers on fimilar fubjefts, without, 
excepting the illuftrious Prince Kantemir, 
{fill it requires more than a moderate knowledge 
of Perjian, Arabick, and Turkijh , to comprehend 
all the paffages quoted by him in European 
characters; one inftance of which I cannot 
forbear giving. In the account of lbtiu Zaidiin , 
a celebrated Andalujian poet, the firft couplet of 
an elegy in Arabick is praifed for its elegance, 
and expreffed thus in Roman letters : 

Iekad heYn tenagikom dhamairna ; 

Iacdha ^laina alafla laula taflina. 


« The time, adds the tranflator, will foon 
« come, when you will deliver us from all our 
“cares: the remedy is affined, provided we 
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have a little patience.” When Dr. Hunt of 
Oxford , whom I am bound to name with gra¬ 
titude and veneration, together with two or three 
others, attempted at my fequeft to wi'ite the 
fame dtftich in Arabian characters, they all 
wrote it differently, and all, in my prefent opi¬ 
nion, erroneoufly. I was then a very young 
{Indent, and could not eafily have procured 
Ibnu Zaidim’s works, which are, no doubt, pre- 
ferved in the Bodley library, but which har e 
not fince fallen in my way. This admired cou¬ 
plet, therefore, I have never feen in the original 
characters, and confefs myfelf at a lofs to render 
them with certainty. Both verfes are written 
by D’Herbelot without attention to the gram¬ 
matical points, that is, in a form which no learn¬ 
ed Arab would give them in recitation; but, al¬ 
though the French verfion be palpably erroneous, 
it is by no means eafy to correct the errour. If 
dlasd or a remedy be the true reading, the nega¬ 
tive particle muft be abfurd, fince taaffaind fig- 
nifies we are patient, and not we de/pair , but, if 
Mdfay or affliction be the proper word, fome ob~ 
lcurity muft arife from the verb, with which it 
agrees. On the whole I guefs, that the diftich 
fliould thus be written: 

Iaa>wU ^ 1 LaaXc ^ 
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Tecddu hhina tundjicum d’emdirund 
Takdi diaim ’Idfay lau Id tadfsina . 




“ When our bofotrls impart their fectets to 
“ you, anguifh would almod fix our doom, if 
“ we were not mutually to confole ourfelves.” 

The principal verbs may have a future fenfe, 
and the lad word may admit of a different inter¬ 
pretation. Dr. Hunt, I remember, had found 
in Gigoeius the word dhemdyer , which he con¬ 
ceived to be in the original. After all, the 
rhyme feems imperfed, and the meafure irre¬ 
gular. Now I afk, whether fuch perplexities 
could have arifen, if D’Herbelot or his Editor 
had formed a regular fyftem of expreffing Ara- 
bick in Roman charaders, and had apprized his 
readers of it in his introdudory diflertation ? 

If a further proof be required, that fuch a fyf- 
teni will be ufeful to the learned and elfential to 
the dudent, let me remark, that a learner of 
Perfian , who fhould read in our bed hidories 
the life of Sultan Azim, and wifh to write his 
name in Arabick letters, might exprefs it thirty- 
nine different ways, and be wrong at lad: the 
word fhould be written Adzem with three points 
on the fird confonant. 

There are two general modes of exhibiting 
AJiatick words in our own letters: they are 
founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each 
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them has its advantages, and each has been 
recommended by refpeCtable authorities. The 
firft profeiTes to regard chiefly the pronunciation 
of the words intended to be exprefled ; and this 
method, as far as it can be purfued, is unqueftion- 
ably ufeful: but new founds are very inade¬ 
quately prefented to a fenfe not formed to re¬ 
ceive them ; and the reader muft in the end be 
left to pronounce many letters and fyllables pre- 
cariouflyj belides, that by this mode of ortho¬ 
graphy all grammatical analogy is deftroyed, 
limple founds are reprefented by double cha¬ 
racters, vowels of one denomination Hand for 
thole of another; and poffibly with all our la¬ 
bour we perpetuate a provincial or inelegant 
pronunciation : all thefe objections may be made 
to the ufual way of writing Kummerbund, in 
which neither the letters nor the true found of 
them are preferved, while Kemcrbmd , or Cemer- 
bend, as an ancient Briton would write it, clearly 
exhibits both the oi-iginal characters and the 
Perfian pronunciation of them. To fet this 
point in a ftrong light, we need only fuppofe, 
that the French had adopted a fyftern of letters 
wholly different from ours, and of which we 
had no types in our printing-houfes : let us con¬ 
ceive an Englijhman acquainted with their lan¬ 
guage to be plealed with Malherbe’s well- 
known imitation of Horace, and defirous of 
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quoting it in fome piece of criticifm. He would 
read thus: 

* La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles; 

* On a beau la prier: 

4 La cruelle qu’elle eft fe bouche les oreilles, 

4 Et nous laifle crier. 

* Le pauvre en fa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 

4 Eft fujet a fes loix, 

‘ Et la garde, qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 

4 N’en defend pas nos roisP 

Would he then exprefs thefe eight verfes, in 
Roman characters, exactly as the French them- 
felves in fad exprefs them, or would he deco¬ 
rate his compofition with a paflage more re- 
fembling the diale6l of favages, than that of a 
polifhed nation ? His pronunciation, good or 
bad, would, perhaps, be thus reprefented : 

* Law more aw day reegyewrs aw nool otruh parellyuh, 

4 Onne aw bo law preeay: 

4 Law crooellyuh kellay fuh boofhuh lays otellyuh, 
f Ay noo layfuh crceay. 

4 Luh povre png faw cawbawn oo lull chomuh luh coovruh, 

4 Ay foozyet aw fay Ivvaw, 

4 Ay law gawrduh kee velly d bawryayruh dyoo Loovruh 
4 Nong dayfong paw no rwawP 


The fecond fyftem of djiatick Orthography 
confifts in fcrupuloufly rendering letter for letter. 
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without any particular care to prefer ve the pro¬ 
nunciation ; and, as long as this mode proceeds 
by unvaried rules, it feems clearly entitled to 
preference. 

For the firft method of writing Perjian words 
the warmeft advocate, among my acquaintance, 
was the late Major Davy, a Member of our 
Society, and a man of parts, whom the world 
loft prematurely at a time, when he was me¬ 
ditating a literary retirement, and hoping to pafs 
the remainder of his life in domeftick happinefs, 
and in the cultivation of his very ufeiul talents. 
He valued himfelf particularly on his pronun¬ 
ciation of the Perfian language, and on his new 
way of exhibiting it in our char afters, which he 
infl.ru ftod the learned and amiable Editor of his 
hijiitutes of Timoitr at Oxford to retain with 
minute attention throughout his work. Where 
he had acquired his refined articulation of the 
Perjian , I never was informed ; but it is evi¬ 
dent, that he fpells moft proper names in a man¬ 
ner, which a native of Perfia, who could read 
our letters, would be unable to comprehend. 
For inftance: that the capital of A-zarbdijdn is 
now called Tabriz, I know from the mouth of a 
perfon born in that city, as well as from other 
Iranians; and that it was fo called iixteen hun¬ 
dred years ago, we all know from the Geography 
of Plolemy ; yet Major Davy always wrote it 
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uraze , and infilled that it Ihould thus be 
pronounced. Whether the natives of Semer - 
hand, or Samarkand, who probably fpeak the 
dialed of Soghd with a Turanian pronunciation, 
call their birthplace, as Davy lpelled it. Sum¬ 
mit rku?id, I have yet to learn; but I cannot be¬ 
lieve it, and am convinced, that the former inode 
of writing the word expreffes both the letters 
and the found of them better than any other 
combination of chara&ers. His method, there¬ 
fore, lias every defed; fmce it renders neither 
the original elements of words, nor the founds 
reprefented by them in Perfia, where alone we 
mull feek for genuine Verjian , as for French in 
France , and for Italian in Italy. 

The fecond method has found two able fup- 
porters in Mr. Hai.hed and Mr. Wilkins; to 
i he firft of whom the publick is indebted for a 
perfpicuous and ample grammar of the Bengal 
language, and to the fecond for more advantages 
in Indian literature than Europe, or India , can 
ever fufficiently acknowledge. * 

Mr. Halhed, having juftly remarked, ‘ that 

* the two great-eft defeds in the orthography of 

* any language are the application of the fame 
‘ letter tofeveral different founds, and of different 
4 letters to the fame found,’ truly pronounces them 
both to be ‘ fo common in Englijb , that he was 
' exceedingly embarraffed in the choice of letters 



~ * t° exprefs the found of the Bengal vowels, and 
‘ was at laft by no means fatisfied with his own 
* feleftion.’ If any thing iliflatisfies me, in his 
clear and accurate fyllem, it is the ufe of double 
letters lor the long vowels (which might how¬ 
ever he juftified) and the frequent intermixture 
of Italick with Roman letters in the fame word ; 
which both in writing and printing muft be 
very inconvenient: perhaps it may be added, 
that his diphthongs are not exprefled analogoufly 
to the founds, of which they are compofed. 

The fyftem of Mr. Wiekins has been equally 
well considered, and Mr. Halhed himfelf has 
indeed adopted it in his preface to the Compila¬ 
tion of Hindu Laws: it principally confifls of 
double letters to iignify our third and fifth 
vowels, and of the common profodial marks to 
afeertain their brevity or their length; but thofe 
marks are lo generally appropriated to books of 
profody, that they never fail to convey an idea 
of metre ; nor, if either profodial lign were adopt¬ 
ed, would both be neceflary ; fince the omiflion 
of a long mark would evidently denote the fhort- 
nefs of the unmarked vowel, or converfely. On 
the whole, I cannot but approve this notation 
for SanJ'crit words, yet require fomething more 
univerfally expreffive of AJiatick letters : as it is 
perfect, however, in its kind, and will appear 
in the works of its learned inventor, I lhall an- 
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, among the examples, four diftichs from the 
Bhdgawat exprefled both in his method and 
mine *: a truncation of them will be produced 
on another occafion; but, in order to render this 
tra£fc as complete as poflible, a fuller fpecimen of 
Sanfcrit will be fubjoined with the original 
printed in the characters of Bengal, into which 
the Brahmans of that province tranfpofe all their 
books, few of them being able to read the De- 
vandgari letter? : fo far has their indolence pre¬ 
vailed over their piety! 

Let me now proceed, not preferibing rules for 
others, but explaining thole which 1 have pre¬ 
ferred for myfelf, to unfold my own iyftem. 
the convenience of which has been proved by 
careful observation and long experience. 

It would be fuperfluous to difeourfe on the 
organs of fpeech, which have been a thoufand 
times differed, and as often deferibed by mufi- 
cians or anatomifts ; and the feveral powers of 
which every man may perceive either by the 
touch or by light, it" he will attentively obferve 
another perfon pronouncing the different clalfes 
of letters, or pronounce them himfelf diftin&ly 
before a mirror : but a Ibort analyfis of articulate 
founds may be proper to introduce an examina¬ 
tion of every feparate fymbol. 


* Plate IV. 


ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY 

All things abound with errour, as the old fearch- 
ers for truth remarked with defpondence; but it 
is really deplorable, that our firfb ftep from total 
ignorance fhould be into grofs inaccuracy, and 
that wc fhould begin our education in Eng¬ 
land with learning to read the jive vowels t two 
of which, as we are taught to pronounce 
them, are clearly diphthongs. There* are, in¬ 
deed, five fimple vocal founds in O'ur language, 
as in that of Rome ; which occu-r in the words 
an innocent bull , though not precifely in their 
natural order, for we have retained the true ar¬ 
rangement of the letters, while we capricioufly 
difarrange them in pronunciation; fo that our 
eyes are fatisfied, and our oars difappointed. 
1 he primary elements of ar ticulation are the 
fqft and bard breathings , the 1 fpiritus lertis and 
fpiritus afper of the Latin C« rammarians. If the 
lips be opened ever fo little, the breath fuffered 
gently to pafs through them:, and the feebleft 
utterance attempted, a found is formed of fo 
fimple a nature, that, when lengthened, it con-, 
tinues nearly the fame, except that, by the leaft 
acutenefs in the voice it becomes a cry, and is 
probably the firft found uttered by infants; but 
if, while this element is articulated, the breath 
be forced with an effort through the lips, we 
form an afpirate ry .ore or lefs harfh in pro¬ 
portion to the for*\ e exerted. When, in pro- 
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rouncing the fimple vowel, we open our lips 
wider, we exprefs a found completely articulated, 
which moft nations have agreed to place the 
firfi in their fymbolical fyftems: by opening 
them wider ftill with the corners of them a 
little drawn back, we give birth to the fecond of 
the Roman vowels, and by a large aperture, witit, 
a farther inflexion of the lips and a higher ele¬ 
vation of the tongue, we utter the third of them. 
By purfing up our lips in the leaft degree, we 
convert the fimple element into another found 
of the fame nature with the firfi vowel, and 
eafily confounded with it in a broad pronun¬ 
ciation : when this new found is lengthened, it 
approaches very nearly to the fourth vowel, 
which we form by a bolder and ftronger ro¬ 
tundity of the mouth; a farther contraction of 
it produces the fifth vowel, which in its elon¬ 
gation almoft clofes the lips, a fmall paflage only 
being left for the breath. Thefe are all fhort 
vowels ; and, if an Italian were to read the 
words an innocent hull, he would give the found 
of each correfponding long vowel, as in the mo- 
nofyllables of his own languag ^,fa,fi,Jo,fe,Ju, 
Between thefe ten vowels are numberlefs gra¬ 
dations, and nice inflexions, which ufe only can 
teach; and, by the compofltion of them all, 
might be formed an hundred diphthongs, and a 
thoufand triphthongs ; many of which are found 
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» and were probably articulated by the 
Greeks ; but we have only occafion, in this 
trail, for two diphthongs, which are compound¬ 
ed of the firjl vowel with the third , and with 
^he/i/Z/j, and ihould be exprefled by their eon- 
fiituent letters: as to thofe vocal compounds 
which begin with the third mdjifth lhort vowels, 
they are generally and not. inconveniently ren¬ 
dered by diftiud characters, which are im¬ 
properly ranged among the confonants. The 
tongue, which affiils in forming fome of the 
vowels, is the principal inftrument in articulat¬ 
ing two liquid founds, which have iomething of 
a vocal nature; one, by linking the roots of the 
upper teeth, while the breath pafles gently 
through the lips, another, by an inflexion up¬ 
wards with a tremulous motion; and thefe two 
liquids coalel'ce with fuch eafe, that a mixed 
letter, ufed iit fome languages, may be formed 
by the flrft of them followed by the fecond: 
when the breath is obftruded by the prefliire of 
the tongue, and forced between the teeth on 
each fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the 
Britijh dialed of the Celtick. 

We may now confider in the fame order, be¬ 
ginning with the root of the tongue and ending 
with the perfed clofe of the lips, thofe lefs mu- 
lical founds, which require the aid of a vowel, 
or at lead, of the fimple breathing, to be fully ar- 
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tlculated ; and it may here be premifed, that the 
harjb breathing diftindtly pronounced after each 
of thefe confommtSy as they are named by gram¬ 
marians, conftitutes its proper afpirate. 

By the afliftance of the tongue and the palate 
are produced two congenial founds, differing only 
as hard and foft ; and thefe two may be formed 
(till deeper in the throat, fo as to imitate, with a 
long vowel after them, the voice of a raven; but 
if, while they are uttered, the breath be hardily 
protruded, two analogous articulations are heard, 
the fecond of which feems to characterize the 
pronunciation of the Arabs ; while the nafal 
found, very common among the Perfians and 
Indians , may be confidered as the foft palatine 
with part of the breath palling through the 
nofej which organ would by itfelf rather pro¬ 
duce a vocal found, common alfo in Arabia , and 
not unlike the cry of a young antelope and fome 
other quadrupeds. 

Next come different claffes of dentals , and 
among the firft of them fhould be placed the 
Jibilants, which moft nations exprefs by an in¬ 
dented figure: each of the dental founds is hard 
or foft, fliarp or obtufe, and, by thrufting the 
tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form 
two founds exceedingly common in Arabick and 
Englijh, but changed into lifping fibilants by 
the Perfians and French , while they on the 
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hand have a found unknown to the Arabs , 
and uncommon in our language, though it occurs 
in feme words by the composition of the hard fibi- 
lant with our laft vowel pronounced as a diph¬ 
thong. The liquid nafal follows thefe, being form¬ 
al by the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a 
little aflif lance from the other organ; and we muft 
particularly remember, when we attend to the pro¬ 
nunciation of Indian dialed, that moftiounds of 
this clafs are varied in a Singular manner by turn¬ 
ing the tongue upwards, and almoft bending it 
back towards the palate, lb as to exclude them 
nearly from the order, but not from the ana¬ 
logy, of dentals. 

The labials form the laft feries, raoft of which 
are pronounced by the appulfe of the lips on 
each other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their per feed clofe: the letters, by which they 
are denoted, repreient in moft alphabets the cur¬ 
vature of one lip or of both j and a natural cha¬ 
racter for all articulate founds might eafily be 
agreed on, il nations would agree on any thing 
generally beneficial, by delineating the Several 
Organs of ipeech in the ad of articulation, and 
feleding from each a diftind and elegant outline. 
A perfed language would be that, in which 
every idea, capable of entering the human mind, 
might be neatly and emphatically exprefled by 
one fpeeifick word, fimple if the idea were fim- 
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complex, if complex ; and on the fame 
principle a perfect fyftem of letters ought to 
contain one fpecifick fymbol for every found 
ufed in pronouncing the language to which they 
belonged: in this refpeCt the old Perflan or 
Zend approaches to perfection; but the Arabian 
alphabet, which all Mohammedan nations have 
inconftderately adopted, appears to me fo com¬ 
plete for the purpofe of writing Arabick, that 
not a letter could be added or taken away with¬ 
out manifeft inconvenience, and the fame may 
indubitably be livid of the Devandgari lyftem; 
which, as it is more naturally arranged than any 
other, fhall here be the ftandard of my particular 
obfervations on AJiatick letters. Our Englijb 
alphabet and orthography are difgracefully and 
almoft tidiculoufly imperfect j and it would be 
impolfxble to exprefs either Indian, Perjian , or 
Arabian words in Roman characters, as we are 
abfurdly taught to pronounce them; but a mix¬ 
ture of new characters would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks ufed by 
the French , with a few of thofe adopted in our 
own treatifes on fluxions , we may apply our 
prefent alphabet fo. happily to the notation of all 
AJiatick languages, as to equal the Devandgari 
itfelf in precifion and clearnefs, and fo regularly 
that any one, who knew the original letters, 
might rapidly and unerringly tranipofe into them 
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all the proper names, appellatives, or cited pal- 
fages, occurring in tracts of Afiatick literature. 

• ^ 

This is the fimpleft element of articulation, or 
fxrfl vocal found, concernihg which enough has 
been faid: the word America begins arid ends 
■with it; and its proper fymbol therefore is A , 
though it may be often very conveniently ex- 
preifed by E, for reafons, which I fhall prefently 
offer. In our own anomalous language we com¬ 
monly mark this elementary found by our fifth 
vowel, but fometimes exprefs it by a ftrange va¬ 
riety both of vowels and diphthongs j as in the 
phrafe, a mother bird, flutters over her young ; an 
irregularity, which no regard to the derivation 
of words or to blind cuftom can in any degree 
juftify. The Nag art letter is called Acar, but 
is pronounced in Bengal like our fourth fhort 
vowel, and in the zvefl of India, like our Jirfl : 
in all the dialedts properly Indian it is confider- 
cd as inherent in every confonant; and is placed 
lafl in the fyftcm of the Tibetians , becaufe the 
letters, which include it, are firft explained in 
their fchools. If our double confonants were 
invariably conne&ed, as in Sanfcrit, it would 
certainly be the better way to omit the Ample 
element, except when it begins a word. This 
letter anfwers to the fat-hhah, or open found of 
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the Arabs, and, in fome few words, to the Zeber 
of the Perfians , or an acute accent placed above 
the letter; but this Arabian mark, which'was 
fupplied in the Pablavi by a diftinfl ehara&er, 
is more frequently pronounced at Isfahan either 
like our jirjl or our fecond lhort vowel, as in 
chajhm and ferzend , and the diftin&ion feems to 
depend, in general, on the nature of the con- 
fonant, which follows it. Two of our letters; 
therefore, are neceflary for the complete nota¬ 
tion of the or dr and zeber ; and thus we may 
be able occaf onally to avoid ridiculous or often* 
live equivocations in writing Oriental words, 
and to preferve the true pronunciation of the 
Perfians, which differs as widely from that of 
the Munimans in India, as the language of our 
Court at St. James’s differs from that of the 
ru (licks in the Gentle. Shepherd. 

3T| 

When the firjl vowel, as the Perfians pro¬ 
nounce it in the word bakht , is doubled or pro T 
longed as in bakht, it has the found of the fecond 
Jtfdgari vowel, and of the firft Arabick letter, 
that is, of our long vowel in cajl ; but the Arabs 
deride the Perfians for their broad pronunciation 
of this letter, which in Iran has always the found 
of our vowel in call, and is often fo prolated, as 
to refemble the fourth and even the fifth of our 
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long vowels. Its natural mark would be the 
fhort A doubled ; but an acute accent in the 
middle of words, or a grave at the end of them, 
will be equally clear, and conformable to the 
pra&tce of polifhed nations on the continent of 
Europe. The very broad found of the Arabian 
letter, which they call extended , and which 
the Perjians extend yet more, as in the word 
dsan, may aptly enough be reprefented by the 
profodial fign, fmce it is conftantly long ; where¬ 
as the mark hamzah as conftantly Jbortens the 
letter, and gives it the found of the point above, 
or below, it; as in the words osul and IJlatn: 
the changes of this letter may perplex the learner, 
but his perplexity will foon vanifh, as he ad¬ 
vances. In writing Afiatick names, we fre¬ 
quently confound the broad a with hs corre- 
fpondent fhort vowel, which we improperly ex- 
prefs by an O; thus we write Cojfim for Kajim 
in defiance of analogy and corredtnefs. Our 
vowel in fond occurs but feldom, if ever, in 
Arabian , Indian, or Perjian words : it is placed, 
ncverthelefs, in the general fyftem with the fhort 
profodial mark, and Hands at the head of the 
Vowels, becaufe it is in truth only a variation of 
the fimple breathing. 

t 

Our third vowel, corre&ly pronounced, ap¬ 
pears next in the Nagari fyftem} for our Jecond 
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*hort vowel has no place in it. This vocal 
found is reprefented in Arabick by an acute 
accent under the letter; which at Mecca has 
almoft invariably the fame pronunciation; but, 
fince, in the Zend , a character like the Greek 
E-p/ilon reprefents both our fecond and third 
fhort vowels, the Perjians often pronounce %ir 
like zeber, calling this country Hcnd, and the 
natives of it Hendiis: neverthelefs it will be 
proper to denote the Sanjcrit icar, and the Ara¬ 
bian cafr by one unaltered fymbol; as in the 
words Indr a & nd Imam. 



The third vowel produced or lengthened is, 
for the reafon before fuggefted, beft marked by 
an accent either acute or grave, as in Italian : 

Se cerca, fe dice: 

L’amico dov’6 ? 

L’amico infelice, 

Rifpondi, mori! 

Ah ! no; si gran duolo 

Non darle per me. 

Rifpondi, ma folo: 

Piangendo parti. 

It was once my practice to reprefent this 
long vowel by two marks, as in the words 
Lebeid and Deiwdn, to denote the point in Ara- 
hick as well as the letter above it j but nay prefeat 
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-Opinion Is, that Lcb'id and Dkvan are more con ¬ 
formable to analogy, and to the Italian ortho¬ 
graphy, which of all European fyftems approaches 
neareft to perfection. 


3 


This is our fifth vowel ; for our fourth fhort 
one is, like our Jecond, reje&ed from the pure 
pronunciation of the Sanfcrit in the weft of 
India and at Bdndras , though the Bengalefie 
retain it in the firft fifdgari letter, which they 
call ocdr: to the notation of this found, our vowel 
in full and the Perfianin gal fbiould be conftantly 
appropriated, fince it is a ftmple articulation, and 
cannot without impropriety be reprefented by 
a double letter. It anfwers to hu-pfilon, and, 
like that, is often confounded with iota: thus 
mitjhc has the found of mifix among the modern 
Peifians, as Numpha was pronounced Nympha 
by the Romans. The damm of the Arabs is, 
however, frequently founded, efpecially in Per- 
Jia. , like our fhort O in memory , and the choice 
of two marks for a variable found is not im¬ 
proper in itfelf, and wHl fometimes be found 
very convenient. 


3 


The fame lengthened, and properly exprefled 
by an accent, as in the word virtu : it is a very 
long vowel in Perfian , fo as nearly to treble the 
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quantity of its correfpondent fhort one; and 
this, indeed, may be obferved of all the long 
vowels in the genuine Ts/abdni pronunciation ; 
but the letter vail is often redundant, fo as not 
to alter the found of the fhort vowel preceding 
it; as in kbdjh and khod: it may, neverthelefs, 
be right to exprefs that letter by an accent. 

A vocal found peculiar to the Sanfcrit lan¬ 
guage : it is formed by a gentle vibration of the 
tongue preceding our third vowel pronounced 
very fhort, and may be well expreffed by the 
profodial mark, as in Rifin, a Saint. When it 
is connected with a confonant, as in CrY/Jjna, no 
part of it is ufed but the curve at the bottom. 
We have a fimilar found in the word merrily , 
the fecond fyllabje of which is much lhorter 
than the firft fyllable of riches. 


3 


The fame complex found confiderably length¬ 
ened; and, therefore, diftinguifhable by the pro¬ 
fodial lign of a long vowel. 


cd 

In Bengal, where the ra is often funk in the 
pronunciation of compound fyllables, this letter 
pxprefTes both fyllables of our word lily but its 
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genuine found, I believe, is ln y a fliort triph¬ 
thong peculiar to the Sanfcrit language. 


Whatever be the true pronunciation of the 
former fymbol, this is only an elongation of it, 
and may, therefore, be diftinguilhed by the me¬ 
trical fign of a long vowel. 

0 

Our fecond long vowel, beft reprefented, like 
the others, by an accent, as in Veda t the facred 
book of the Hindus , which is a derivative from 
the Sanfcrit root vid, to know. The notation, 
which I recommend, will have this important 
advantage, that learned foreigners in Europe will 
in general pronounce the oriental words, ex- 
preffed by it, with as much corre&nefs and fa¬ 
cility as our own nation. 

This is a diphthong compofed of ou rfrji and 
third vowels, and expreffible, therefore, by them, 
as in the word Vaidya, derived from Veda, and 
meaning a man of the medical cajl: in Bengal it 
is pronounced as the Greek diphthong in poimen , 
a fhepherd, was probably founded in ancient 
Greece. The Arabs and the Englifh articulate 
this compofition exa&ly alike, though we are 
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'ed to exprefs it by a fimple letter, which, 
on the continent of Europe, has its genuine 
found. In the mouth of an Italian the con- 
ftituent vowels in the words mai and mid do 
nqt perfectly coalefce, and, at the clofe of a 
verfe, they are feparated; but a Frenchman and 
a Perfian would pronounce them nearly like the 
preceding long vowel ; as in the word Mai, 
which at Paris means our month of the fame 
name, and at Isfahan fignifies wine: the Petjian 
word, indeed, might with great propriety be 
written mei, as the diphthong feems rather to be 
compofed of our fecotid and third fhort vowels $ 
a compofition very common in Italian poetry. 


Though a coalition of acdr and ucctr forms 
this found in Sanfcrit, as in the myflical word 
6m, yet it is in fa£t a fimple articulation, and 
the fourth of our long vowels. 


Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diph¬ 
thong, compounded of our firjt and fifth vowels; 
and in Perfia the conftituent founds are not per¬ 
fectly united; as in the word Firdaufi , which 
an Italian would pronounce exactly like a na¬ 
tive of Isfahan. Perhaps, in Arabick words, it 
may be proper to reprefent by an accent the 
letters ya and wdw, which, preceded by the 
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'open vowel, form the refpe&ive diphthongs in 
Zofrair and Jauheri ; but the omiffion of this 
accent would occaiion little inconvenience. 


3t° 


This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at the 

end of a fyllable, of the nafal confonants: thus 

the Portuguefe write Siao for Siam with a nafal 

termination; and the accurate M. D’Anvili.e 

exprelfes great unwillingnefs to write Siam for 

the country, and Siamois for the people of it, 

yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, * not- 

‘ withftanding his attachment to the original and 

‘ proper denominations of countries and places.’ 

It appears to me, that the addition of a diftind 

letter ga would be an improper and inconvenient 

mode of exprelfing the nafal found, and that we 

cannot do better than adopt the Indian method 

of diftinguifhing it, in Sanfcrit, ChineJ'e, and 

Perfian words, by a point above the letter; as 
• • • 

in Sinba, a lion, Canhi, the name of an illus¬ 
trious Emperor, and Sdmdn, a houfehold. 



This too is an abbreviation or fubftitute, at 
the clofe of a fyllable, for the Jlrong afpirate , and 
may be diftinguilhed in the middle of a word 
by a hyphen, as in duh-dha , pain, though it 
feems often tc refemble the Arabian ha, which 
gives only a more forcible found to the vowel. 
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precedes it, as in hhicmah, fcience. It is 
well known, that, when fuch Arabick words are 
ufed in conftruction, thefinal afpirate of the firft 
noun has the found of ta; but, as, the letter re¬ 
mains unaltered, it fhould, I think, be preferved 
in our characters, and exprefled either by two 
points above it, as in Arabick, or by art accentual 
mark j lince if we write Zubdahu'Imulc, or, the 
Flower of the Realm , with a comma to denote 
the fuppreffion of the dlif, every learner will 
know, that the firft word fhould be pronounced 
Zubdat. The ba is often omitted by us, when 
we write Perjian in Englifb letters, but ought 
invariably to be inferted, as in Shdhndmah ; 
fince the afpiration is very perceptibly founded 
in the true pronunciation of dergah , rub ah, and 
other fimilar words. The Sanfcrit character 
before us has the lingular property of being in¬ 
terchangeable, by certain rules, both with ra, 
and J'a "] in the fame manner as the Sylva of the 
Romans was formed from the /Folick word hylva, 
and as arbos was ufed in old Latin for arbor. 


We come now to the firft proper confonant 
of the Indian fyftem, in which a feries of letters, 
formed in the throat near the root of the tongue, 
properly takes the lead. This letter has the found 
of our k and c in the words king and cannibal ; 
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will be great convenience in ex 
it uniformly by the fecond Of thofe marks, what¬ 
ever be the vowel following it. The Arabs , 
and perhaps all nations defcended from Sem, 
have a remarkable letter founded near the palate 
with a hard preflfure, not unlike the cawing of a 
raven, as in the word Kajim ; and for this par¬ 
ticular found the redundance of our own alpha¬ 
bet fupplies us with an ufeful fymbol: the com¬ 
mon people in Hbejaz and Egypt confound it, 
indeed, with the hr ft letter of Gabr, and the 
Perjians only add to that letter the hard palatine 
found of the Arabian kdf; but, if we diftinguifli 
it invariably by k, we fhall find the utility of 
appropriating our c to the notation of the Indian 
letter now before us. The third letter of the 
Roman alphabet was probably articulated like 
the kappa of the Greeks ; and we may fairly 
luppofe, that Cicero and Cithara were pronounced 
alike at Rome and at Athens: the JVieljh apply 
this letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cae 
and cefn ; and a little practice will render fuch 
words as citab and cinnara familiar to our eyes. 

We hear much of afpirated letters; but the 
only proper afpirates (thofe I mean, in which a 
ftrong breathing is diftindtly heard after the con- 
fonants) are to be found in the languages of In- 
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; unlefs the word cachexy, which our me¬ 
dical writers have borrowed from the Greek , be 
thought an exception to the rule: this afpiration 
may be diftmguifhed by a comma, as the letter 
before us is exprefled in the word c'hanitra , a 
Jpade . The Arabian, Perfuin, and Tufcan af- 
pirate, which is formed by a harfh protrufion of 
the breath, while the confonant is roughly arti¬ 
culated near the root of the tongue, may be 
written as in the word makhzen, a treajury. 




Whatever vowel follow this letter, it fhould 
• onftantly be exprefled as in the words gul, a 
Bower, and gil, clay; and we may oblerve, as 
before, that a little ufe will reconcile us to this 
deviation from our irregular fyftem. The Ger¬ 
mans, whofe pronunciation appears to be more 
conliftent than our own, would fcarce under- 
iland the halm name of their own country, if 
an Englijhman were to pronounce it, as he was 
taught at fchool. 




The proper afpirate of the laft letter, as in the 
word Rag’huvanfa : the Perjians and Arabs pro¬ 
nounce their ghain with a bur in the throat, and 
a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives 
it a found refembling that of r, as it is pronounced 
in Northumberland ; but it is in truth a compound 
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tural, though frequently exprefied by a fimpJe 
letter, as in Gaza, which fhould be written Gbaz~ 
zab , a city of Paie/tine, and in gazelle , as the 
French natural ids call the ghazdl, or antelope, of 
the Arabians. The Perfian word migb , a cloud, 
is meg'ba in Sanjcrit ; as mijb , a fheep, appears 
alfo to be derived from mejha, by that change of 
the long vowels, which generally diftinguUhes 
the Iranian from the Indian pronunciation. 


This is the «q/a/palatine, which I have already 
propoled to denote by a point above the letter n j 
fince the addition of a g would create confufion, 
and often fuggeft the idea of a different fyllable. 
Thus ends the firft feries of Ndgari letters, con¬ 
fiding of the hard and foft guttural, each attend¬ 
ed by its proper afpirate, and followed by a nafal 
of the fame clafs j which elegant arrangement is 
continued, as far as poffible, through the San¬ 
jcrit fyftem, and feems conformable to the beau¬ 
tiful analogy of nature. 


The next is a feries of compound letters, as 
mod grammarians confider them, though fome 
hold them to be fimple founds articulated near 
the palate. The fird of them has no diftindt 
fign in our own alphabet, but is exprefied* as in 
the word China, by two letters, which are cer- 
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tainly hot its component principles: it might, 
perhaps, be more properly denoted, as it is in 
the great work of M. D’Hekbf.lot, by tjh ; 
but the inconvenience of retaining our own 
fymbol will be lefs than that of introducing a 
new combination, or inventing, after the ex¬ 
ample of Dr. FhAKKLiN, a new character. 
China is a Sotifcrit word ; and it will be con¬ 
venient fo to write it, though I feel an inclination 
to exprefs it otherwife. 

t* 

The fame compofition with a ftrong breatft- 
ing articulated after it. Harlh as it may feem, 
we cannot, if we continue the former fymbol, 
avoid exprefling this found, as in the word 
ch'handas , metre. 


vS 

This too feems to have been eoMidered by 
he Hindus as a frmple palatine, but appears in 
truth to be the complex expreffion of dzh: per* 
haps the fame letter may, by a fmall difference 
of articulation, partake of two different founds; 
This at leaf! we may obferve, that the letter 
under confideration is confounded, as a fimple 
found* with yd, and, as a compound, with za, 
one of its conftitnents: thus the y&fmln of Ame¬ 
lia is by us called Jctjmin^ while the fime man is 
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lorgi at Rome and Zorzi at Venice ; or (to give 
an example of both in a lingle word) yug, or 
junction, at Bandres , is jug in Bengal, and was 
pronounced zug, or, in the nominative, zugon 
at Athens. We fhould, however, invariably ex- 
prefs the letter before us by ja. 

The Arabian letters d’hald', dad , and d'ha are 
all pronounced in Perfia like za, with a fort of 
lifp from an attempt to give them their genuine 
found: they may be well expreffed as in fluxion¬ 
ary characters, by a feries of points above them. 


z, z, z. 


3P 


The preceding letter afpirated, as in the word 
‘jf’ba/ha , a fifh. 


This is the Jecond nafal compofed of the 
former and the letter ya. As the Italian word 
agnello and our onion contain a compoiition of 
n and y, they fhould regularly be written anyello 
and onyon; and the Indian found differs only in 
the greater nafality of the firft letter, which may 
be diftinguifhed, as before, by a point. A very 
ufeful Sanfcrit root, fignifying to knozv, begins 
with the letter ja followed by this compound 
nafal, and fhould be written jnyd ; whence jnydtia, 
knowledge; but this harfh combination is in 
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foftened into gya: it is exprefled by a 
diftindt character, which Hands laft in the plate 
annexed *. 


In the curious work entitled Tohfahul Hind, 
or The Prefentof India, this is the fourth feries 
of Sanfcrit letters; but in general it has the third 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of 
the fyftem. This clafs is pronounced with an 
inflexion of the tongue towards the roof of the 
mouth, which gives an obtufe found to the con- 
fonant, and may be diftinguifhed by an accent 
above it. The firft is the Indian ta , as in the 
word cot'ara, a rotten tree, and js commonly ex- 
preffed in Perfian writings by four points, but 
would be better marked by the Arabian ta , 
which it very nearly refembles. 


The fame with a ftrong breathing after it, as 
in Vaicuni'ha , or unwearied, an epithet of Pifhnu. 


3 

A remarkable letter, which the Mujtimans 
call the Indian dal\ and exprefs alfo by four 
points over it j but it fhould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguifhed by an accentual mark as 
in the word dan'da , punifhment. When the 


* Plate II. 
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gue is inverted with a flight vibratory mo¬ 
tion, this letter has a mixture of the ra, with 
which it is often, but incorre&ly, confounded j 
as in the common word her for bera, great. It 
refembles the Arabian dad. 


The preceding letter afpirated, as in D'bdca, 
tmproperly pronounced Dacca. In the fame 
manner may be written the Arabian dhd, but 
without the comma, fince its afpirate is lefs dif- 
tinctly heard than in the Indian found. 

This is the nafal of the third feries, and form¬ 
ed by a fimilar' inverlion of the tongue: in 
Sahfcrit words it ufually follows the letters ra 
znd jha (as in Brahmen a, derived from Brahman ’, 
the Supreme Being 1 , Vijhriu, a name of his pre- 
ferving power ); or precedes the other letters of 
the third elafs. 

\5 

Here begins the fourth feries, on which we 
have little more to remark. The firft letter of 
this clafs is the common la, or hard dental, if it 
may not rather be confidered as a lingual. 

n 

Its afpirate, which ought to be Written with 
a comma, as in the word Afwatt'ha , the Indian 



fig-tree, left it be confounded by our countrymen 
with the Arabian found in tburayya , the Pleiads, 
which is precifely the Englijh alpiration in 
think ; a found, which the Perjians and French 
cannot eaiily articulate : in Perjian it lhoujld.be 
exprefled by s with a point above it. 

The foft dental in Devatd, or Deity, 



The fame afpirated as in D'hernia, juftice, 
virtue, or piety. We rauft alfo diftinguilh this 
letter by a comma from the Arabian in dhahab, 
gold ; a found of difficult articulation in France 
and £erjia } which we write thus very improper¬ 
ly, inftead of retaining the genuine Anglojaxoti 
letter, or expreffing it, as we might with great 
convenience, dhus. 

'T 

The fimple najal , founded by the teeth with 
a little affiftance from the noftrils, but not fo 
much as in many French and Perjian wards. 
Both this najal and the former occur in the 
name Ndrdyeiia, or diveUing in water, 

T 

Next come the labials in the fame order; 
and firft the hard labial pa, formed by a ftrong 
cpmpreffion of the lips; which fo ill fuits the 
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configuration of an Arabian mouth, that it can¬ 
not be articulated by an Arab without much 
effort. 


x? 

The proper afpirate of pa , as in the word 
Jbepberd, but often pronounced like out fa,, as 
in fela, inftead of p’bela, fruit. In truth the fa 
is a diftind letter ; and our pba, which in En- 
glijh is redundant, fhould be appropriated to the 
notation of this Indian labial. 

The foft labial in Bndd’ha, wife, and the 
fecond letter in moil alphabets ufed by Euro¬ 
peans •, which begin with a vowel, a labial, a 
palatine, and a lingual: it ought ever to be 
diftinguifhed in Nagari by a tranfverfe bar, 
though the copyifts often omit this ufeful dif- 
tindion. 

The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, 
as in the word bhajhd, or a fpoken dialed. No 
comma is neceffary in this notation, fince the 
found of bha cannot be confounded with any 
in our own language. 

5T 

This is the laft nafal, as in Menu , one of the 
firfl created beings according to the Indians: it 
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rmed by clofing the lips entirely, whilft the 
breath pafles gently through the nofe ; and here 
ends the regular arrangement of the Nagari 
letters. Another feries might have been added, 
namely, fa, (ha, za, zha, which are in the fame 
proportion as ta, tba, da , dha, and the reft; but 
the two laft founds are not ufed in Sanfcrit, 

5 

Then follows a fet of letters approaching to 
the nature of vowels; the firft of them feems in 
truth to be no more than our third fhort vowel 
beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be 
thought a fuperfluous character: fince this union, 
however, produces a kind of confonant articulated 
near the palate, it is ranked by many among 
the conlonants, and often confounded with ja: 
hence Yamuna , a facred river in India, called 
alfo the Daughter of the Sun, is written 'Jomanes 
by the Greeks , and Jumna , lefs properly, by the 
Englijh. 

3 


The two liquids na and ma, one of which is 
a lingual and the other a labial, are kept apart, 
in order to preferve the analogy of the fyftem ; 
and the other two are introduced between the 
two fe mi vowels: the firft of thefe is ra , as in 
Ra ma, the conqueror of Silan. 
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The fecond is la, in Lanca, another name of 
that ifland both in Tibut, and in India . A de¬ 
feat in the organs of the common Bengalefe 
often caufes a confufion between thefe two li¬ 
quids, and even the found of na is frequently 
fubftituted for the letter before us. 


When this character correfponds, as it fome- 
times does in Sanjcrit, with our wa, it is in fad 
omjifth Jhort vowel preceding another in form¬ 
ing a diphthong, and might eafily be fpared in 
our fyftem of letters; but, when it has the found 
of va, it is a labial formed by ftriking the lower 
lip againft the upper teeth, and might thus be 
arranged in a feries of proportionals, pa, fa, ba, 
va. It cannot eafily be pronounced in this 
manner by the inhabitants of Bengal and fome 
other provinces, who confound it with ba, from 
which it ought carefully to be diftinguiihed j 
fince we cannot conceive, that in fo perfed a 
fyitem as the Sanjcrit , there could ever have 
been two fymbols for the fame fouhd. In fad 
the Montes Parveti of our ancient Geographers 
were fo named from Panda, not Parheta, a 
jnountain. The wavy of the Arabs is always a 
vowel, either feparate or coaldcing with another 
in the form of a diphthong; but in Perjian 
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words it is a confonant, and pronounced like 
our Vflf though with rather lefs force. 




Then follow three fibilants , the firft of which 
is often, very inaccurately, confounded with the 
fecond, and even with the third: it belongs to that 
eiafs of confonants, which, in the notation here 
propofed, are exprelied by acute accents above 
them to denote an inyerfion of the tongue 
towards the palate, whence this letter is called in 
India the palatine fa. It occurs in a great 
number of words, and fhould be written as in 
pgUsa, the name of a facred tree with a very 
brilliant flower. In the fame manner may be 
noted the sad of the Arabs and Hebrews, which 
laft if refembles in fhape, and probably refembled 
in found ; except that in Casmtr and the pro¬ 
vinces bordering on Perfia it is hardly diftin- 
guifhable from the following letter. 


The ficond is improperly written jha in our 
Englijh fyftem, and cba, ftill more erroneoufly, 
in that of the French ; but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the incon¬ 
venience of too great a change even from wrong 
to right. This letter, of which fa and ha are 
not the component parts, is formed fo far back 
in the head, that the Indians call it a cere » 
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al: either it was not articulated by the Greeks, 
or they chofe to exprefs it by their Xi ; fince 
of the Yerfian word Ardafdir they have formed 
Artaxerxes. 


The dental fa, which refembles the Hebrew 
letter of the fame found, and, like that, is often 
jniftaken by ignorant copyifts for the ma. 


The ftrong breathing ha, but rather mifplaced 

in the Ndgart fyftem; fince it is the fecond 

element of articulate founds: the very hard 

breathing of the Arabs may be well expreffed by 

doubling the mark of afpiration, as in Muhham~ 

tried, or by an accent above it in the manner of 

* 

the long vowels, as in Ah med. 

w 


The Indian fyftem of letters clofes with a 
compound of ca and jha, as in the word partc- 
Jhd, ordeal: it is analogous to our x, a fuper- 
fluous character, of no ufe, that I know of, except 
in algebra. The Bcngalefe give it the found of 
cya, or of our k in fuch words as kind and Jhy ; 
but we may conclude, that the other pronun¬ 
ciation is very ancient, fince the old Yerfians ap¬ 
pear to have borrowed their word Racftah from 
the Racjha, or demon of the Hindus , which is 
written with the letter before us. The Greeks 




rendered this letter by their Khi, changing Dac- 
Jhin, or the fouth, into Dakhin. 


All the founds ufed in Sanfcrit , Arabich , Per- 
flan , and Hindi , are arranged fyftematically in 
the table prefixed to this difiertation *; and the 
Angular letter of the Arabs, which they call din, 
is placed immediately before the conlonants. It 
might have been claffed, as,the modern yews 
pronounce it, among the ftrong nafals oi the 
Indians’, but, in Arabia and Perfla, it has a 
very different found, of which no verbal de- 
fcription can give an idea, and may not impro¬ 
perly be called a najul vowel: it is uniformly 
diftinguifhed by a circumflex either above a fhort 
vowel or over the letter preceding a long one, 
, as Urn, learning, ddlim, learned. 

Agreeably to the preceding analyfis of letters, 
if I were to adopt a now mode of Englijb ortho¬ 
graphy, I fliould write Addifon's defeription of 
the angel in the following manner, dilfinguifh- 
ing the Jimple breathing , or firft element, which 
we cannot invariably omit, by a perpendicular 
line above our firft or fecond vowel: 

So liwen sm enjel, bai divain camand, 

Widh raifin tempers fhecs a gilti land, 

Sch az av 16t or pel Britanya paft, 

Calm and firm hi draivz dhi fyuryas blaft. 

And, pliz’d dh’almaitiz arderz tu perform, 

^gaid$ in dhi hwerlwind and daire£ts dhi (Arm. 


* Plate I. 
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his mode of writing poetry would be tlie 
touchftone of bad rhymes, which the eye as well 
as the ear would inftantly detect; as in the firft 
couplet of this defeription, and even in the laft, 
according to the common pronunciation of the 
word perform. I clofe this paper with fpecimens 
of oriental writing, not as fixed ftandards of or¬ 
thography, which no individual has a right to 
fettle, but as examples of the method, which I 
recommend •, and, in order to relieve the dry- 
jiefs of the fubjedt, I annex tranfiations of all 
hut the firft fpecimen, which I referve for an¬ 
other occafiorj, 


u 

Four Dijlicbsfrom the Sribha'gawat *. 
Mr. Wilkins’s Orthography. 

ihamevasam ev agTe nanyadyat sadasat par|m 
pafchadaham yadetachcha yovaseefhyeta sofmy&ham 

r«ctertham yat prateeyeta na prateeyet'a chatmanee 
t&dvecdyad fitmano mayam yatha bhafo yatha tamah 

yathii rnaharUee bhootanec bhootefhoochchavacheJfhwanoQ 
praveelbtanyapraveeilitanee tatha teflrdo natefhwaham 

etavadeva jeejnafyam tattwa jeejnasopnatmanah 
anwaya vyateerekabhyam yat fyat sarvatra sarvada. 


* See Plate IV. The Letters are in Plate II* 
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wonderful paffage I fhould e 
following manner: 

ahamevafamevagre nanyadyat fadafat para 
pas'chadaham yadetachcha yovas'ifhyeta fofmyaham 

ritert’ham yat pradyeta na pratiyeta chatmani 
tadvidyadatmano mayam yat’ha bhafo yat’ha tamah 

yat’ha mahanti bhutanl bhutelhuchchavachefhwanw 
praviflitanyapravifli tani tat’ha tefliu na tcflvwaham 

ctavadeva jijnyafyam tattwa jijnyafunatimnah 
anwaya vyatirecabhyam yat fviit fcrvatra fcrvada. 

II. 




Mo'ha Modgara. 

The title of this fine piece properly fignifies 
The Mallet of Delufion or Folly, but may be 
tranflated A Remedy for DiftraEtion of Mind: it 
is compofed in regular anapaeftick verfes accord¬ 
ing to the ftri&eft rules of Greek profody, but 
in rhymed couplets, two of which here form a 
s locu. 
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^tero^itfSirr nsggsta* jfi'ttpfssai11 

qfoSPr =3tw<rt° 3twpft<sfcrt*tti ! T *1 

ftroiRCTt'it?!' st^j RtwtiTirrcmfa: i 

^ns 35tofS ! t^rt^iifl ! ii^5Mi<t! 3 ® u 

StfT ^3° 'Ff3° J£T HSMT 313° 3sT [ 
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mud'ha jalilhi dhanagamatrifhnam 
curu tenubuddhimanah fuvitrifhnam 
yallabhafe nijacarmopattam 
vittam t&ia vinodaya chittam. 


ca tava canta cafte putrah 
fanfcaroyam atfvavichittrah 
cafya twam va cuta ayata 
ftattwam chintaya tadidam bhratah. 

ma curu dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
harati nimeflvat calah farvam 
mayarnayamidamac’hilam hitwa 
brehmapadam previs'&s'u viditwa. 
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nali n id ai agataj a 1 a vatt aral a m 
tadvajjivanainatis'aya chapalam 
cfhenamiha fajjana farigatirdda 
bhawati bhawarnavatarane naucL 

angam gaKtam patttarifr mundam 
dantavihin'am jatam tund'am 
iaradhtrrtacatii pitas obhitadand'ani 
tadapi namunchatyas'a bhand'am. 

yavajjananam tatranittaraft'jtrfi 
tavajjanani jat hare s'ayanam 
iti fadfarfc /p’hut'atatfa do/hah 
cat’hamiha manava tava fantdfhah. 
dimy^hinym By atn pratah 
s'is iravafantau punarayatah 
caJah end ati gach’hatyayu 

ftadapi na munchatyas avayuh. 

0 

furavaramahdiratarutala'vaiah 

* 

s'ayya bhutalamajinam vafaii 
iervaparigrahabh6gatyagah 
cafya iuc’ham na caroti viragah. 
s'atraa mitre putre bandhau 
tna curu yatnam vigrahafandhau 
bhava famachittah iervatra twam 
vanch’hafydchir&d yadi vifhnutwam. 
aihtaculachalafeptafamudra 
brehmapurandaradinacararttdrah 
natwam naham nayam Idea 
ftadapi ciniart’ham criyate sdcah. 
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nayi chanyatraico vifhnur 
vyart’ham cupyaii mayyafajfilhnuh 
fervam pasy&tmanyatmanam 
fervatrotfrija bhedajnyanam. 

valaftavat cridas'a&a 
ftarun'aftavat tarunira&ah 
vriddhaftavach chintamagnah 
pereme brahman'i copi nalagnah. 

dwadasa pajj’hat'icabhiras'efhah 
s'ifhyanam cat’hitobhyupades'ah 
yefham naifha caroti vivecam 
teftiam cah curutamatirecam. 

A verbal Tranflation. 

1. Reftrain, deluded mortal , thy thirfl of ac¬ 
quiring wealth; excite an averlion from it in 
thy body, underftanding, and inclination : with 
the riches, which thou acquired by thy own ac¬ 
tions, with thefe gratify thy foul. 

2. Who is thy wife; who thy fon ; how ex¬ 
tremely wonderful is even this world ; whofe 
creature thou alfo art ; whence thou earned— 
meditate on this, O brother, and again on this. 

3. Make no boad of opulence, attendants, 
■youth ; all thefe time fnatches away in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye: checking all this illufion like 
Mayd y fet thy heart on the 4 foot of Brahme, 
fpeedily gaining knowledge of him, 
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i drop of water moves tremulous oil 
the lotos-leaf, thus is human life inexpreHibly 
flippery: the company of the virtuous endures 
here but for a moment; that is our fhip in 
palling the ocean of the world. 

5. The body is tottering; the head, grey; 
the mouth, toothlefs: the delicate ftafF trembles 
in the hand, which holds it: ftill the flaggon of 
covetoufnels remains unemptied. 

6. How loon are xve bom! how loon dead ! 
how long lying in the mother’s womb! How 
great is the prevalence of vice in this world f 
Wherefore, O man, hall thou complacency here 
below ? 

7. Day and night, evening and morning, 
winter and lpring depart and return: time fports, 
life pafies on ; yet the wind of expe&ation con¬ 
tinues unreftrained. 

8. To dwell under the manfion of the high 
Gods at the foot of a tree, to have the ground 
for a couch, and a hide for vellure; to renounce 
all extrinfick enjoyments,—whom doth not fuch 
devotion fill with delight ? 

9. Place not thy affections too ftrongly on fOe 
or friend, on a fon or a kinfman, in war or in 
peace: be thou even-minded towards all, if 
thou defireft fpeedily to attain the nature of 
Vishnu. 
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so. Eight original mountains, and feven feas, 
Srahme, Tndra, the Sun, and Rubra, tbeje 
are permanent: riot thou, not I, not this or that 
people; wherefore then fhould anxiety be raifed! 
in our minds f 

11. In thee, in me, in every other being is 
Vishnu ; fboliffdy art thou offended with me, 
not bearing my approach: fee every foul in thy 
own foul; in all places lay afide a notion of* 
diverfity. 

12. The boy fo long delights in his play 3 the- 
youth fo long purfues his dainfel; the old man 
fo long broods over uneafinefs j that no one me¬ 
ditates on the Supreme Being. 

13. This is the inftrudtion of learners deliver¬ 
ed in twelve dillindt ftanzas: what more can be 
done with fuch, as this work fills not with 
devotion ?. * 


III. 


The following elegy, -which is chofen as a fpe- 
cimen of Arabick *, was compofed by a learn¬ 
ed Philolopher and Scholar, Mur MuiiaM- 
med Husain, before his journey to llaida - 
rdbad with Richard Johnson, Efq. 

. , nni anfa Id dnfa dllati 
jdal ilayya dlai hadhar 


* Plate V. and Plate III.- 
Y 2 
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dlnaumu athkala jafnahd 
zvadlkalbu idra bibi dldhadr 
ras'adat dsdzvida katmibd 
Jatakballafat minhd algharar 
nazadt kbaldkhildnl leha 
dlld lufdjibd bijljar 

tejhcu dll' arika lid'hulmahur 
fakadat bihd najma dlfahbar 
Ji lailahin bad cabhalal 
bifazvddibd jafna dlk amar 
zva let ax dlghamdma cadjmulin 
terdi bhutjuma dial ajhar 
tebci dyunon' lilfemai 
dial haddyikiba dlzubar 

zvadlberku yebfmu thegruhu 
djabdri lihatica alghiyar 
zvadlrddu cdda yukharrikii 
dldsmdkhaji suinmi alb ajar 
fahaivat tudanikum zvakad 
h'adbarat Indki min kbafar 
tvadldand bell a kbudiidabd 
zvafakai riyad'dn lilnad'har 

zmteneffafat id h cqllamat 
xvaramat fuzvddi bialjherxr' 
d ballot ludalibunei alai 
dnjeddx li dzmu dlfafar 

kdlat ddbobta fuwddand 
zvaadbaktahu b'crra dlfakar 


WNt$r$y 
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tads'i duidmera lilbawai 
watut'itiu ndsih'aca algbudar 
wateduru min drdiri ilat 
drditi ivanid terddi ahnekarr 
yait/ndn tesiru bica dlbihhdru 
watdrab an' turmai bibarr 

ma dbd dfddaca jaulahon 
haula albiladi Jizvai did ajar 
adlijta dd'hbda dljeld 
waneslta drama albdjher 

am kad melelta jiwdrand 
yd wdib'a kbillhi had nafar 
jdrh an dial kalbi dlladhi 
rdma dlfuhtwwa zvamd kadar. 



The Tranflation. 

1. Never, oh ! never {hall I forget the fair 
one, who came to my tent with timid circum- 
fpe£tion: 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eye-lids, and her 
heart fluttered with fear. 


3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe 
(the Jentinels), and had difmifled all dread of 
danger from them: 

4 * She had laid afide the rings, which ufed 
to grace her ankles; left the found of them fhould 
expofe her to calamity: 
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5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, 
which hid from her the morning-liar. 


6. It was a night, when the eye-lafhes of the 
moon were tinged with the black powder (Al¬ 
cohol) of the gloom : 

7. A night , in which thou mighteft have feen 
the clouds, like camels, eagerly grazing on the 
liars; 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the 
bright borders of the Iky; 

9. The lightning difplayed his Ihining teeth, 
with wonder at this change in the firmament ; 

1 o. And the thunder almoft burft the ears of 
the deafened rocks. 

11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, 
through modefty, declined my embrace. 

12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my 
eyes, watered a bower of rofes. 

13. When Ihe fpake, her panting fighs blew 
flames into my heart. 

14. She continued expoftulating with me on 
my exceflive defire of travel. 

15. * Thou hall melted my heart, Ihe faid, 

* and made it feel inexprellible anguilh. 

16. ‘ Thou art perverfe in thy conduit to her 

* who loves thee, and obfequious to thy guileful 
1 fidvifer. 
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*7* ‘Thou go eft round from* country to 
‘ country, and art never pleafed with a fixed 
‘ refidence. 

18. ‘ One while the feas roll with thee ; and, 

* another while, thou art agitated on the fhore. 

19. ‘ What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife 
4 from rambling over foreign regions ? 

20. ‘ Haft thou aflociated thyfelf v/ith the 

* wild antelopes of the defert, and forgotten the 
‘ tame deer ? 

21. 4 Art thou weary then of our neighbour- 
‘ hood ? O wo to him, who flees from his be- 

* loved! 

22. ‘ Have pity at length on my afflicted 
‘ heart, which leeks relief, and cannot obtain 


4 it, 


Each couplet of the original confifts of two 
Dimeter Iambicks, and mult be read in the 
proper cadence. 


IV, 


As a fpecimen of the old Perjian language and 
character, I fubjoin a very curious paffage 
from the Zend , which was communicated to 
me by Bauman the fon of Bah ram, a na¬ 
tive of Tezd, and, as his < name indicates, a 
Tarsi: he wrote the paflage from memory; 
fmee his books iu ^ablavi and Deri are not 
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brought to Bengal. It is a fuppofed an- 
fwer of lz ad or God to Zer a'htusht, 
who had afked by what means mankind could 
attain happinefs. 

Az fid u mad che ce fid u mad ne khojhnud 
Fid hargiz bihijht ne vimd ; bejdyi cirjah bizab 
mud: mehan rd be dzarm nic darid, cehdn rd be 
Mcb giinah mayazdrid: aj khijhdvendi dervifb 
nctng me darid: dad u venddd i khaliki yedta beb 
car darid ; az rijldkbizi ten pasin e.ndijbeb ne- 
mdy'td; mabddd ce ajhii ten khifh rd duzakhi cu¬ 
nid, va dncbe be khifiten najbdhad be caf an ma- 
pafendid va tna cunid : hcrche be giti cunid be 
mainii az aueh fazirah dyed *. 


A Verbal Tranflation. 


* « If you do that with which your father and 

mother are not pleafed, you (hall never fee 
heaven; inftead of good fpirits, you hi all fee evil 
beings: behave with honefty and with refpect 
to the great ; and on no account injure the 
mean: hold not your poor relations a reproach 
to you: imitate the juftice and goodnefs of the 
Only Creator: meditate on the refurredtion of 
the future body; left you make your fouls and 
bodies the inhabitants of hell ; and whatever 


* Plate VII. The Zend Letters are in Plate III. 
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r^would be unpleafing to yourfelves, think not 
that pleafing to others, and do it not: whatever 
good you do on earth, for that you lhall receive a 
retribution in heaven. - ” 

It will, perhaps, be fulpe&ed (and the language 
itfelf may confirm thefufpicion), that this dodtrine 
has been taken from a religion very different 
both in age and authority, from that of Zera'h- 

TUSHT. 


V. 


The following ftory in modern Perjian was 
given to me by Mirza Abdu’lrahhi'm of 
Isfahan ; it feems extracted from one of the 
many poems on the loves of Mejnu'n and 
Laili, the Romeo and Juliet of the Eaft. 
Each verfe confifts of a Cretick foot followed 
by two Choriarnhi , or a Choriambus and a 
Molojfus. 
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Shirmafli feri pijldni diem 
pervcrejh ydftehi dameni gbetn 

dbi rang o rokhi lailayi joniin 
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kbdli rokhfdrehi hdmitn Mejnun 

yajt cbun rah bi cdjbdnehi tjbk 
afitdnjbud bideri kbdnebi ijbk 

berferejb Jloakbs'i joniin Jdyabficand 
bis debt ddjbiki djb gafht boland 

der drab her t araf i gbaughd fbud 
vakli ii nokli mejalis-ba Jbud 

bud timlfi hi drab valajhan 
sah'ibi micnat b fervat * bijehhi 

tore tdzi gbemi bejrdn didab 
pur guli ddgbi mob'abbat chidab 

didab der t'ifliyi khod siizijerdk 
talkhiyi zahri Jerahejh bimezdk 
ydft cbun kis's'ebi an derd figdl 
card fertndn bigbuldmi der h'al 
ceb suyi ttqjd kadam Jdz zi jer. 

JJ.nm beb tdj'tl ravdn cbun sers er 

an ceb dil bordah zi Mijnun bi nigiih 
beb berem zud biydver bemrah 

ra ft b dvard ghuldmac der h'dl 
Laili cin padi/babi mulci jemdl 

* The reader will fupply the point over /, when it fluids 


for th. 
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ghuldnii digarefo jhud fermdn 
ceh to bemjbau bi sieyi dajht ravdn 
jdnibi zinati drbabi joni'in 
jhemi pur nuri moh'abbat Mejnim 
ziid aver berem an sukbtab rd 
im jigarsuzi gbem dndukbtah rd 

raft d bergajht gbuldmac cbu nigdb 
vdliyi cifhvari ipkefio hemrdb 

card lira cbu nazar mardi amir 
did zdri bi gbemi ijbk dsir 

her ferejh fhakhsi joniin car dab vaten 
zakbmi hejrdn bi tenejh pirdhen 

muyi fer ber bedenejh gajhiab kobd 
muzah dz dbilahi pa ber pa 

Jhdnab dz hhari mughildn ber miijb 
kbirkah dz rigi biyaban ber diifh 

goft cat gomjhudahi vddiyi gbem 
hich kbxvdhi ceh temenndt dehem 

ferferazat cunam dz micnat 6 jab 
Laili drem biberet kbdl'er kbxscdb 


goft ni ni ceh baiideji baiid 
zerreb rd hem nazari bd kborjhid 

goft kbxvdhi ceh coni raft bigu. 
fairi an s'afb'abi rokbfdri nicu 
yd neddri bijemalefh maili 
rajl berguyi bi jdni Laili 
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goft cat kodvah drbabi cerem 
zerrahi khetci deret tdji ferem 
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her dilem derd zi Lail't cafijl 
i( kbwdbejhi vas'l zi bi infdfifi 

bahri khorfendiyi in jozvi haklr 
has buvad pertavi az mihri monir 
goft o gard)d suyt dajht ravdn 
didab giryan b mizhab dfhcjijhdn 


The Tranflation. 


1. The man, who had inebriated himfelf with 
faille from the riipple of Anguifh, who had beeti 
nourilhed in the lap of Affliction, 

2. Mejnu'n, mad with the bright hue and 
fan tact ot. L aili, himfelf a dark mole on the 
cheek of the defert, 

3. Having found the wap to the manfion of 
love, became fixed like the threshold on the 
door of love's palace. 

4. Over his head the form of Madnefs had 
call her fhadow: the tale of his paflion was 
loudly celebrated. 

5. Among the drabs a tumult arofe on all 
fides: the relation of his adventures was a deflert 
in their alfemblies. 

6. A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia, pofc 
felling worldly magnificence and riches: 
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/He had feen the depredations of Grief 
through abience from a beloved objed: he had 
plucked many a black-fpotted flower from the 
garden of love. 

8. Even in his infancy he had felt the pain of 
reparation: the bitter tafte of that poifon re¬ 
mained on his palate. 

9. When he learned the ftory of that afflided 
lover, he inftantly gave an order to a Have, 

ro. Saying , ‘ Make thy head like thy feet in 
" running towards Najd; go with celerity, like a 
* violent wind; 


11. ‘ Bring fpeedily with thee to my prefence 

* Her, who has ftolen the heart of 
‘ with a glance.’ 

12. The flripling ran, attd in a ftiort time 
brought Laili, that Emprefs in the dominion 
of beauty. 

13. To another Have the Prince gave this 
order: * Run thou alfo into the defert, 

14. ‘ Go to that ornament of frantick lovers, 

* Mejnu / n, the illumined taper of love. 

15. ‘ Bring quickly before me that inflamed 
youth , that heart-confumed anguifh-pierced 

* lover.’ 

16. The boy went, and returned, in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye, accompanied by the ruler in the 
territories of love. 
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When the Prince looked at liiih, he 
beheld a wretch in bondage to the nailery of 
delire. 

18. Madnefs had fixed her abode on this 
head : he was clothed, as with a veft, with the 
wounds of reparation. 

19. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over hi$ 
body: his only fandal was the callus of his feet. 

20. In his hair ftuck a comb of Arabian 
thorns : a robe of fand from the defert covered 
his back. 


21. * O thou, laid the Prince, who hast been 

* loft in the valley of forrow ; doft thou not wilh 

* me to give thee the. objedt of thy pailion, 

22. ‘ To exalt thee with dignity and power, 

* to bring L aili before thee gratifying thy foul V 

23. * No, no} anfwered he, far, far is it from 

* my wilh, that an atom Ihould be feen together 

* with the fun.’ 


24. ‘ Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thou 

* not willing to recreate thyfelf on the fmooth 

* plain of that beautiful cheek ? 

25. * Or haft thou no inclination to enjoy her 
‘ charms ? I adjure thee, by the foul of .Lai 1.1, 

* to declare the truth !’ 


26. He rejoined: * O chief of men with 
' generous hearts, a particle of dull from thy 
* gate is a diadem on my head. 
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* The pain of my love for LailI i 
t for my heart: a with to enjoy her pre- 

* fence thus would be injuftice. 

28.. ‘ To gratify this contemptible foul of 
£ mine, a fingle ray from that bright luminary 

* would be enough.’ 

29. He fpake, and ran towards the defert, 
his eye weeping, and his eye-lalhes raining tears. 

Thefe couplets would fully anfwer the pur- 
pofe of fhowing the method, in which Perfian 
may be written according to the original cha¬ 
racters, with fome regard alfo to the Isfahan} 
pronunciation; but, fince a very ingenious ar* 
tilt, named Muhammed Ghau'th, has en¬ 
graved a tetrallich on copper, as a fpecimen of 
his art, and fince no moveable types can equal 
the beauty of Perfian writing, I annex his plate *, 
and add the four lines, which he has fele&ed, in 
Englijh letters: they are too eafy to require a 
tranflation, and too infignificant to deferve it. 

Huxva l dz)z 

Cajhni terah'h'unt zi to ddrim mb 
keblah toy} rii beceh brim mb 
hbjati ma dz to her ayed tembtn 
damenat dz caj luguzdrm ma. 

* Plate VI. 
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VI. 

The firft fpecimen of Hindi, that occurs to me, 
is a little Ghazni or love-fong, in a Choriam- 
bick meafure, written by Gunn a Beigum, 
the wife of Giia ziu’ldin K.h an, a man of 
eonfummate abilities and confummate wickecl- 
nefs, who has borne an adtive part in the mo¬ 
dern tranfadtions of Upper Hindujlan. 

\& if^ { if* 
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Muddai) hemsefokhanfdz bifdliislhai 
ab tamennd co yebdn muzhedei mdyitst hcii 
ah ab cafrati ddghi ghemi khuban se temam 
saftiai sinah merd jilivai t’dusi hot 

hai meri t'arah jigar knitni terd muddatse 
at h 'mm cifct tujhe kbwdbijhi pdbitst hat 

dzvazi derd meze se zvah bhere bain sure 
jis lebi zakham ne fhenijhiri ter\ chits,} bat, 
tohmati ijhk abas carte bain tmtjbpcr Minnat 
ban yebfecb milne ct kbubdn se tit tuc kbits} bai. 

The Tranflation. 

1. My beloved foe fpeaks of me with difli- 
mulation; and now the tidings of defpair are 
brought hither to the defire of my foul. 

2. Alas, that the fmooth furface of my bofom, 
through the marks of burning in the fad ab~ 
fence of lovely youths, is become like the plum¬ 
age of a peacock. 
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3. Like me, O Hinna (the fragrant and ele¬ 
gant fhrub, with the leaves of which the nails of 
Arabian women are dyed crimfon), thy heart 
has long been full of blood: whofe foot art 
thou defifous of killing ? 

4. Inftead of pain, my beloved, every wound 
from thy cimeter fucks with its lips the fweet- 
nefs, with which it is filled. 

5. The fufpicion of love is vainly call on 
Min nat —Yes; true it is, that my nature rather 
leads me to the company of beautiful youths. 

Thus have I explained, by obfervations and 
examples, my method of noting in Roman letters 
the principal languages of Ajia ; nor can I doubt, 
that Armenian , Turkijl), and the various diale&s 
of Tartary, may be exprelfed in the fame man¬ 
ner with equal advantage ; but, as Chinefe -words 
are not written in alphabetical characters, it is 
obvious, that they muft be noted according to 
the bell pronunciation ufed in China ; which has, 
I imagine, few founds incapable of being ren¬ 
dered by the fymbols ufed in this eflay. 
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THE GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, AND 
INDIA, 

WRITTEN |N 1784, AND SINCE REVISED, 


THE PRESIDENT. 


We cannotjuftly conclude, by arguments pre¬ 
ceding the proof of fads, that one idolatrous 
people muft have borrowed their deities, rites, 
and tenets from another j fince Gods of all 
fhapes and dimenfions may be framed by the 
boundlefs powers of imagination, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countries never 
connected j but, when features of refemblance, 
too itrong to have been accidental, are obfervable 
in different fyflems of polytheifm, without fancy 
or prejudice to colour them and improve the 
likenefs, we can fcarce help believing, that fome 
connection has immemorially lubfifted between 
the feveral nations, who have adopted them : it 
is my delign in this efiay, to point out fuch a 
refemblance between the popular worth ip of the 
old Greeks and Italians and that of the Hindus; 
nor can there be room to doubt of a great fjmi- 
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ON THE GODS OP GREECE, 

lafity between their ftrange religions and that of 
Egypt , China, Perjia, Phrygia, Pbaznice, Syria ; 
to which, perhaps, we may fafely add fome of 
the fouthern kingdoms and even iflands of Ame¬ 
rica ; while the Gothick fyftem, which prevailed 
in the northern regions of Europe , was not 
merely fimilar to thofe of Greece and Italy, but 
almoft the fame in another drefs with an em¬ 
broidery of images apparently Ajiatick. From 
all this, if it be fatisfa&orily proved, we may 
infer a general union or affinity between the 
moft diftinguithed inhabitants of the primitive 
world, at the time when they deviated, as they 
did too early deviate, from the rational adoration 
of the only true God. 

There feem to have been four principal fources 
of all mythology. I. Hiftorical, or natural, 
truth has been perverted into fable by ignorance, 
imagination, flattery, or ftupidity ; as a king of 
Crete, whofe tomb had been dilcovered in that 
ifland, was conceived to have been the God of 
Olympus, and Minos, a legiflator of that country, 
to have been his fon, and to hold a fupreme 
appellate jurifdidtion over departed fouls; hence 
too probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, as 
Bochart learnedly traces it; hence beacons or 
volcanos became one-eyed giants and monfters 
vomiting flames; and two rocks, from their ap¬ 
pearance to mariners in certain pofitions, were 
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ipofed to crufh all veflels attempting to pafs 
between them; of which idle fictions many 
other inftances might be collected from the 
Odyfl'ey and the various Argonautick poems. 
The lefs we fay of Julian ftars, deifications of 
princes or warriours, altars raifed, with thofe of 
Apollo, to the bafeft of men, and divine titles 
beftowed on fuch wretches as Cajus Octa- 
vi an us, the lefs we {hall expofe the infamy of 
grave fenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly 
of the low multitude: but we may be allured, 
that the mad apotheofis of truly great men, or of 
little men falfely called great, has been the origin 
of grofs idolatrous errors in every part of the 
pagan world. II. The next fource of them 
appears to have been a wild admiration of the 
heavenly bodies, and, after a time, the fyftems 
and calculations of Aftronomers: hence came a 
confiderable portion of Egyptian and Grecian 
fable; the Sabian worihip in Arabia ; the Perfian 
types and emblems of Mibr or the'fun, and the 
far extended adoration of the elements and the 
powers of nature; and hence perhaps, all the 
artificial Chronology of the Chineje and Indians , 


with the invention of demigods and heroes to 
fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and 
imaginary periods. III. Numberlefs divinities 
have been created folely by the magick of poe¬ 
try ; whofe eflential bufinefs it is, to perfonify 
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c moft abftrad notions, and to place a nymph 
or a genius in every grove and almoft in every 
flower: hence Hygida and Jafo, health and 
remedy, are the poetical daughters of riEscuLA- 
Pius, who was either a diftinguifhed phyfician, 
or medical (kill perfonified ; and hence bions * 
or verdure, is married to the Zephyr. IV. The 
metaphors and allegories of mpralifts and mpta- 
phyficians have been alfo very fertile in Deities; 
of which a thoufand examples might be adduced 
from Plato, Cicero, and the inventive com¬ 
mentators on Homer in their pedigrees of the 
Gods, and their fabulous lelfons of morality; 
the richeft and nobleft ftream from this abun¬ 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
,of Psyche, or the Progrefs of the Soul-, than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, 
and well fupported allegory was never produced 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alfo the Indian Ma Ya> or, as the word is ex? 
plained by fome Hindu fcholars, ‘f the flrft in- 
clination of the Godhead to diverfify himfelf 
*f (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,” is 
fe'gned to be the mother of univerfal nature, 
and of all the inferiour Gods ; as a Cajhmriati ' 
informed me, when I afked him, why Ca'ma, 
or Love, was reprefented as her fon ; but the 
word Ma va’, or delufion, has a more fubtile 
and recondite fenfe in the Vedanta philofophy, 
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where it fignifies the fyftem of perce 
ther of fecondary or of primary qualities, which 
the Deity was believed by Epicharmus, Pla¬ 
to, and many truly pious men, to raife by his 
omniprefent fpirit in the minds of his creatures, 
but which had not, in their opinion, any exift- 
ence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what¬ 
ever i'ource they were derived, I {ball remember, 
that nothing is lefs favourable to enquiries after 
truth than a fyftematical fpirit, and lhall call to 
mind the faying of a Hindu writer, “ that who- 
f< ever obftinately adheres to any fet of opinions, 
may bring himfelf to believe that the frelhelt 
•“ fandal wood is a flame of fire:” this will 
eflfeduaily prevent me from infilling, that fuch 
a God of India was I^Jupiter of Greece ; fuch, 
the Apollo ; fuch, the Mercury : in fad, fince 
all the caufes of polytheifm contributed largely 
to the aflemblage of Grecian divinities (though 
Bacon reduces them all to refined allegories, 
and Newton to a poetical difguife of true 
hiftory), we find many Joves, many Apollos, 
many Mercuries, with diftind attributes and 
capacities ; nor fiiall I prefume to fuggeft more, 
than that, in one capacity or another, there exifts 
a ftrilcing fimilitude between the chief objects 
gi worfhip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the 
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very interefting country, which we now in 

habit. 



The comparifon, which I proceed to lay 
before you, muft needs be very fuperficial, partly 
from my fhort refidence in Hindujlan, partly 
from my want of complete Icifure for literary 
amu Cements, but principally becaufe I have no 
European book, to refrelh my memory of old 
fables, except the conceited, though not unlearn¬ 
ed, work of Pomey, entitled the Pantheon, and 
that fo miferably tranll'ated, that it can hardly 
be read with patience. A thoufand more ftrokes 
of refemblance might, I am Cure, be colle&ed by 
any, who fhould with that view perufe Hesiod, 
Hyginus, Cornu tus, and the other mytho- 
logifts ; or, which would be a fhorter and a 
pleajanter way, fhould be fatisfied with the very 
elegant Syntagmata of Lilics Gir aldus. 

Difquifitions concerning the manners and con¬ 
duct: of our fpecies in early times, or indeed at 
any time, are always curious at leaft and amuf- 
ing; but they are highly interefting to fuch, as 
can fay of themfelves with Chremes in the 
play, “ We are men, and take an intereft in all 
<* that relates to mankind They may even be 
of folid importance in an age, when fome in-' 
teliigent and virtuous perfons are inclined to 
doubt the authenticity of the accounts, delivered 
by Moses, concerning the primitive world; 
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ce no modes or fonrces of reafoning can be 
unimportant, which have a tendency to remove 
fuch doubts. Either the fir ft eleven chapters of 
Genejis, all due allowances being made for a 
figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, or the whole 
fabrick of our national religion is falfe ; a con- 
clufion, which none of us, I trull, would with to 
be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the 
divinity of the Messiah, from the undilputed 
antiquity and manifeft completion of many 
propliefies, efpecially thole of Isaiah, in the 
oniy perfon recorded by hiftory, to whom they 
are applicable, am obliged of courl'e to believe 
the fandity of the venerable books, to which 
that facred perfon refers as genuine ; but it is 
not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, 
that I have at heart : it is truth itfelf; and, if 
any cool unbiafled reafoner will clearly convince 
me, that Moses drew his narrative through 
Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains 
of Indian literature, I {hall efteem him as a 
friend for having weeded my mind from a ca¬ 
pital error, and promife to Hand among the 
foremoft in alfilling to circulate the truth, which 
he has afcertained. After fuch a declaration, 
I cannot but perl'uade myfelf, that no candid 
man will be dilplealed, if, in the courfe of my 
work, I make as free with any arguments, that 
he may have advanced, as I fliould really defire 
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Mm to do with any of mine, that he may be dif 

pofed to controvert. Having no fyftem of my 
own to maintain, I lhall not purfue a very re¬ 
gular method, but fhall take all the Gods, of 
whom I difcourfe, as they happen to prefent 
themfelves; beginning, however, like the Ro¬ 
mans and the Hindus , with Janu or Gane'sa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully comprized in two choriambick 
verfes of Sulpitius ; and a farther account of 
him from Ovid would here be fuperfluous: 

Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 

O cate rerum fator, O principium deorum! 

“ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou 
“ divinity with two heads, and with two forms; 

“ O fagacious planter of all things, and leader 
“ of deities !” 

He was the God, we fee, of JVifdom 5 whence 
he is represented on coins with two, and, on the 
Heirujcan image found at Falifci, with jour, 
faces; emblems of prudence and circumfpedfion: 
thus is Gane’sa, the God of Wijdom in Hin¬ 
du flan, painted with an Elephant's head, the 
fymbol of fagacious difeernment, and attended 
by a favourite rat, which the Indians confider as 
a wife ant} provident animal. His next great 
character (the plentiful fource of many fupetv 
ftitious ufages) was that, from which he is em- 
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^pfiatfc ally ftyled the father, and which the fecond 
i erfe before-cited more fully expreffes, the origin 
and founder of all things : whence this notion 
arofe, unlefs from a tradition that he firft built 
flirines, raifed altars, and inftituted facrifices, it 
is not eafy to conjecture; hence it came how- 
everj that his name was invoked before any 
other God; that, in the old facred rites, corn 
and wine, and, in later times, incenfe alfo, were 
firft offered to Janus ; that the doors or en- , 
trances to private houfes were called Janua , 

.tnd any pervious paffage or thorough-fare, in 
the plural number, Jani, or zvitb two begin¬ 
nings ; that he was reprefented holding a rod as 
guardian of ways, and a key, as opening , not 
gates only, but all important works and affairs of 
mankind; that he was thought to prefide over 
the morning, or beginning oj day ; that, although 
the Roman year began regularly with March , 
yet the eleventh month, named Jannarius , was 
confidered as firft of the twelve, whence the 
whole year was fuppofed to be under his guid¬ 
ance, and opened with great folemnity by the 
confute inaugurated in his fane, where his ftatue 
was decorated on that occafion with frelh laurel ; 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunciation 
of war, than which there can hardly he a more 
momentous national a£t, was made by the mi** 
Utary conful’s opening the gates of his temple 
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^•■W&h all the pomp of his magiftracy. The twelve 
altars and twelve chapels of Janus might either 
denote, according to the general opinion, that 
he leads and governs twelve months, or that, as 
he fays of himielf in Ovid, all entrance and 
accefs mull be made through him to the prin¬ 
cipal Gods, who were, to a proverb, of the fame 
number. We may add, that Janus was imagin¬ 
ed to prefide over infants at their birth, or the 
beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the fame 
chara&er: all facrifices and religious ceremonies, 
all addreflfes even to fuperiour Gods, all ferious 
compofitions in writing, and all worldly affairs 
of moment, are begun by pious Hindus with an 
invocation of Gane'sa; a word compofed of 
(fa, the governor or leader, and garia, or a cojn- 
pany of deities, nine of which companies are enu¬ 
merated in the Aniarcojh, Inftances of opening 
bulinefs aufpicioufly by an ejaculation to the 
Janus of India (if the lines of refemblance here 
traced will juftify me in fo calling him) might 
be multiplied with cafe. Few books are begun 
without the words falutation to Gang’s, and he 
is fxrft invoked by the Brahmans, who conduct 
the trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of 
the homg., or facrifice to fire: M. SonNerat 
reprefents him as highly revered on the Cojtfl 
of Coromandel ; “where the Indians , he'fays. 
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ild not on any account build a houfe, with 
" out having placed on the ground an image of 
“ this deity, which they fprinkle with oil and 
“ adorn every day with flowers; they let up his 
“ figure in all their temples, in the ftreets, in the 
“ high roads, and in open plains at the foot of 
“ fome tree; fo that perfons of all ranks pay in- 
** voke him, before they undertake any bufincfs, 
“ and travellers worlhip him, before they pro- 
** teed on their journey.” To this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the com¬ 
modious and ufeful town, which now riles at 
Dharmdranya or Gaya, under the aufpices of the 
a&ive and benevolent Thomas Law, Efq. col¬ 
lector of Rotas, every new-built houl'e, agree¬ 
ably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, has 
the name of Gane'sa fuperfcribed on its door; 
and, in the old town, his image is placed over 
the gates of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of the 
pagan Gods, of whofc office and aCtions much is 
recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the 
Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion of ig¬ 


norance, who were his parents or who his pre- 
deceiTors; and there appears more fenfe in the 
tradition faid to be mentioned by the inquifitive 
and well informed Plato, “that both Sa¬ 
turn or time , and his confort Cybele, or 
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he Earth , together with their attendants, were 
“ the children of Ocean and Thetis, or, in lefs 
*' poetical language, fprang from the waters of the 
“ great deep.’* Ceres, the goddefs of harvefts, 
was, it feems, their daughter; ancl Virgii. de- 
feribes “ the mother and nurfe of all as crown- 
** ed with turrets, in a car drawn by lions, and* 
“ exulting in her hundred grandfons, all divine, 
“ all inhabiting fplendid celeftial manlions.” As 
the God of time, or rather as time itfelf per- 
fonified, Saturn was ufually painted by the 
heathens holding a feythe in one hand, and, irt 
the other, a fnake with its tail in its mouth, the 
fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions of 
ages : he was often reprefented in the aft of de¬ 
vouring years, in the form of children, and, 
fometimes, encircled by the feafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Latins he was 
named Satu rn us; and the moll ingenious ety¬ 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian ; who traces it, by a learned analogy 
to many fimilar names, a J'atu , from planting, 
becaufe, when he reigned in Italy, he introduced 
and improved agriculture: but his diftinguilh- 
ing character, which explains, indeed, all his 
other titles and functions, was exprefTed alle¬ 
gorically by the ftern of a flap or galley on the 
reverfe of his ancient coins; for which Ovu> 
alfigns a very uniatisfaftory reafon, “ becaufe 
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e divine Granger arrived in a fhip on the 
Italian coaft ; as if he could have been ex¬ 
pected on horfe-back or hovering through the 
air. 

The account, quoted by Pomey from Alex¬ 
ander PoLYirrsToR, cafts a clearer light, if it , 
really came from genuine antiquity, on the whole 
tale of Saturnj “ that he predicted an ex¬ 
traordinary fall of rain, and ordered the con- 
fti udion of a veflel, in which it was neceflary 
to fecure men, beafts, birds, and reptiles from 
“ a general inundation.” 


Now it feems not eafy to take a cool review 
of all thefe teftimonies concerning the birth, 
kindred, offspring, character, occupations, and 
entire life of Saturn, without affenting to the 
opinion of Bochart, or admitting it at lead to 
be highly probable, that the fable was raifed on 
the true hiftory of Noah ; from whole flood a 
new period of time was computed, and a new 
feries of ages may be faid to have fprung; who 
rofe frelh, and, as it were, newly born from the 
waves; whofe wife was in fad the univerfal 
mother, and, that the earth might foon be re¬ 
peopled, was early bleffed with numerous and 
flourifliing defendants: if we produce, there¬ 
fore, an Indian king of divine birth, eminent for 
nis piety and beneficence, whofe ftory feems 
evidently to be that of Noah difguifed b y Afia- 
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r-< fi&tori, we may fafely offer a conjeifturr, 

that he was alfo the fame perfonage with Sa¬ 
turn. This was Menu, or Satyavrata, 
whofe pratronymick name was Vaivaswata, 
or child of the Sun ; and whom the Indians be¬ 
lieved to have reigned over the whole world in 
the earlieft age of their chronology, but to have 
refided in the country of Dravira, on the coaft 
of the Eaftern Indian Peninfula: the following 
narrative of the principal event in his life I have 
literally tranflated from the Bhdgavat j and it is 
the fubjedl of the firft Turdna , entitled that of 
the Matfya, or FiJJj, 

* Defiling the prefervation of herds, and of 

* Brahmans , of genii and virtuous men, of the 

* Vedas , of law, and of precious things, the lord 

* of the univerfe aflumes many bodily fhapes ; 

* but, though he pervades, like the air, a va- 
‘ rietv of beings, yet he is himfelf unvaried, 

* fincc he has no quality fubje£t to change. 

* At the clofe of the laft Calpa, there was a 
‘ general deftruftion occafioned by the fieep of 

* Brahma'; whence his creatures in different 
‘ worlds were drowned in a vaft ocean. Brah- 
‘ MA', being inclined to (lumber, defiring repofe 
‘ after a lapfe of ages, die ftrong demon Haya- 
‘ gri va came near him, and dole the Vedas , 
‘ which had flowed from his lips. When Heri, 

* the preferver of the univerfe, difeovered this 
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'"need of the Prince of Ddnavas, he took the 
Ihape of a minute filh, called fdp’bari. A 
holy king, named Satyavrata, then reigned; 
a fervant of the fpirit, which moved on the 
waves, and fo devout, that water was his only 

* fuftenance. He was the child of the Sun, 

* and * in the prefent Calpa , is inverted by Na- 
RA'yan in the office of Menu, by the name of 
‘>ra ddhade va, or the God of Oblequies. 

)ne day, as he was making a libation in the 
river Cntamah >, and held water in the palm 
•>f his hand, he perceived a fmall fiffi moving 
4 in it. The king of Dravira immediately 

* dropped the fiffi into the river together with 
the water, which he had taken from it; when 

1 the fap’hart thus pathetically addrefTed the be- 
1 nevolent monarch: “ How canft thou, O 
i# k in g> who fhoweft affection to the opprefled, 

4 leave me in this river-water, where I am too 

* weak to refill the monfters of the ftream, 

‘ who fill me with dread ?” He, not knowing 
who had aflumed the form of a filh, applied 
his mind to the prefervation of the fat'hart, 
both from good nature and from regard to his 
own foul; and, having heard its very fuppliant 
addrefs, he kindly placed it under his pro¬ 
tection in a fmall vafe full of water; but, in a 
fingle night, its bulk was fo increafed, that it 
could not be contained in the jar, and thus 
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'‘again addreffed the illuftrious Prince : "lam 
« not pleafed with living miferably in this little 
« vafe ; make me a large manfion, where I may 

* dwell in comfort.” The king, removing it 

* thence, placed it in the water of a ciflern; but 

* it grew three cubits in lefs than fifty minutes, 

* and faid: “ O king, it pleafes me not to ftay 
“ vainly in this narrow ciftern: fince thou haft 
“ granted me an afylurn, give me a fpacious 
“ habitation.” He then removed it, and placed 

* it in a pool, where, having ample {pace around 

* its body, it became a fifh of confiderable fize. 
**■ This abode, O king, is not convenient for me, 
V who muft fwim at large in the waters: exert 
“ thyfelf for my fafety; and remove me to a 
“ deep lakeThus addrefled, the pious mo- 

* narch threw the fuppliant into a lake, and, 

‘ when it grew of equal bulk with that piece of 
‘ water, he call the vaft fiflr into the fea. When 

* the fifh was thrown into the waves, he thus 

* again fpoke to Satyavrata: "here the 
" horned {harks, and other monfters of great 
" ftrength will devour me; thou fhouldft not, 
“ O valiant man, leave me in this ocean.” Thu3 
‘ repeatedly deluded by the fifh, who had ad- 

* drefled him with gentle words, the king faid: 
“ who art thou, thatbeguileft me in that affirmed 
« fliape ? Never before have I feen or heard of 
« fo prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who. 
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:e thee, haft filled up, in a firtgle day, a lake 
“ an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 
“ thou art Bhagavat, who appeared before 
“ me 5 the great Herj, whole dwelling was on 
“ the waves j and who now, in compalfion to thy 
“ fervants, beared the form of the natives of the 
“ deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O firft 
“ male, the lord of creation, of prefervation, of 
“ deftrii&ion! Thou art the higheft objeft, O 
“ jupreme ruler, of us thy adorers, who pioufly 
<£ feck thee. All thy delufive defcents in this 
“ world give exiftence to various beings: yet I 
“ am anxious to know, for what caufe that lhape 


“ has been aflumed by thee. Let me not, O 
“ lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a 
“ deity, whofe perfect benevolence has been ex- 
“ tended to all; when thou haft Ihewn us to 
“ our amazement the appearance of other bodies 
“ not in reality exifting, but fucceflively ex- 
“ hibited.” The lord of the univerfe, loving 
‘ the pious man, who thus implored him, and 

* intending to preferve him from the fea of de- 

* ftruftion, caufed by the depravity of the age, 

* thus told him how he was to act. “ In feven 
“ days from the prefent time, O thou tamer of 
“ enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in 
“ an ocean of death; but, in the midft of the 
“ deltroying waves, a large veflel, lent by me 
* l for thy ufe, lhall ftand before thee. Then 
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:ialt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the va- 
“ riety of feeds; and, accompanied by feven 
“ Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
“ thou {halt enter the fpacious ark and continue 
“ in it, fecure from the flood on one immenfe 
“ ocean without light, except the radiance of thy 
o holy companions. When the fhip fhall be 
“ agitated by an impetuous wind, thou {halt 
“ fallen it with a large fea-ferpent on my horn; 
for I will be near thee: drawing the veflel, 
with thee and thy attendants, I will remain on 
“ the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of 
■f i Brahma' {hall be completely ended. Thou 
“ {halt then know my true greatnels, rightly 
il named the lupreme Godhead; by my favour. 


“ all thy queftions fhall be anfwered, and thy 
“ mind abundantly inftrudted.” Heri, having 
‘ thus directed the monarch, difappeared; and 

* Satyavrata humbly waited for the time, 
‘ which the ruler of our fenfes had appointed. 
‘ The pious king, having featured towards the 

* Eaft the pointed blades of the grafs darbba, and 

* turning his face towards the North, fate me- 

* ditating on the feet of the God, who had borne 

* the form of a filh. The fea, overwhelmitig its 

* Ihores, deluged the whole earth ; and it was 
*.f foon perceived to be augmented by fliowers 

* from immenfe clouds. He, llill meditating on 

* the command of Bhagavat, faw the veifel 
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advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 

* Brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal 
‘ creepers and conformed to the dire&ions of 

* Her i. The faints thus addrefled him: “ O 
“ king, meditate on Ce'sava ; who will, furely, 
w deliver us from this danger, and grant us prof- 
“ perity.” The God, being invoked by the 

* monarch, appeared again diftin&ly on the vaft 
‘ ocean in the form of a fifti, blazing like gold, 

* extending a million of leagues, with one ftu- 
‘ pendous horn; on which the king, as he had 
‘ before been commanded by Heri, tied the fliip 

* with a cable made of a vaft ferpent, and, happy 

* in his prefervation, ftood praifjng the deftroyer 

* of Mad HU. When the monarch had finifhed 
‘ his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, 

* who watched for his fafety on the great ex- 

* panfe of water, fpoke aloud to his own divine 
‘ eflence, pronouncing a facred Furana, which 

* contained the rules of the Sane by a philofophy: 
« but it was an infinite myftery to be concealed 
‘ within thebreaft of Satvavrata ; who, fit- 

* ting in the veflel with the faints, heard the 

* principle of the foul, the Eternal Being, pro- 
4 claimed by thepreferving power. Then Heri, 

‘ rifing together with Brahma', from the de- 

* ftrudtive deluge, which was abated, flew the 

* demon Hayagri va, and recovered the facred 

* books. Satyavrata, inftruded in all divine 
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human knowledge, was appointed in the 
‘ prefent Calpa, by the favour of Vishnu, the 

* feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata : but 
‘ the appearance of a horned fiih to the religious 
‘ monarch was Maya, or delufion ; and he, who 
‘ fhall devoutly hear this important allegorical 

* narrative, will be delivered from the bondage 
‘ of fin/ 

This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory, that 
is now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important j for the llory, though whim- 


fically drefled up in the form of an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this coun¬ 
try of the univerjal deluge defcribed by Moses, 
and fixes confequently the time, when the genuine 
Hindu Chronology actually begins. We find, 
it is tme, in the Fur an, from which the narrative 
,is extracted, another deluge which happened to¬ 
wards the clofe of the thud age, when Yud- 
hist’hir was labouring under the perfecution 
of his inveterate foe Duryo'dhan, and when 
Crishna, who had recently become incarnate 
for the purpofe of fuccouring the pious and of 


deftroying the wicked, was performing wonders 
in the country of Mai’burn ; but the fecond flood 
was merely local and intended only to a fled the 
people of Fraja: they, it feems, had offended 
Indr A, the God of the firmament, by their en~ 
thufiaftick adoration of the wonderful child, 
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tip the mountain Goverdhena , as if 
“ it had been a flower, and, by flickering all the 
“ herdfmen and fhepherdeffes from the ftorm, 
** convinced In dr a of his fupremacy.” That 
the Satya, or (if we may venture fo to call it) 
the Saturnian, age was in truth the age of the 
general flood, will appear from a clofe exa¬ 
mination of the ten Avatars , or Defcents, of the 
deity in his capacity of preferver; fmce of the 
four, which are declared to have happened in 
the Satya yug , the three JirJl apparently relate to 
fome ftupendous convullion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits 
the miraculous punifhment of pride and impiety: 
firft, as we have fhown, there was, in the opinion 
of the Hindus, an interpofition of Providence to 
preferve a devout perfon and his family (for all 
the Pandits agree, that his wife, though not 
named, muft be undcrftood to have been faved 
with him) from an inundation, by which all the 
wicked were deftroyed; next, the power of the 
deity defcends in the form of a Boar, the fymbol 
of ftrength, to draw up and fupport on'his tufks 
the whole earth, which had been funk beneath 
the ocean; thirdly, the fame power is repre- 
fented as a tortoife fuftaining the globe, which 
had been convulled by the violent aflaults of de¬ 
mons, while the Gods churned the fea with the 
mountain Mandar, and forced it to difgorge the 
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Sliisfabred things and animals, together with the 
water of life, which it had fwallowed: thefe 
three ftories relate, I think, to the fame event, 
fhadowed by a moral, a metaphyfical, and an 
aftronomical, allegory; and all three feem con¬ 
nected with the hieroglyphical fculptures of the 
old Egyptians. The fourth Avatar was a Hon 
ifi'uing from a burfting column of marble to de¬ 
vour a blafphenung monarch, who would other- 
wife have llain his religious fon ; and of the re¬ 
maining fix, not one has the leaft relation to a 
deluge; the three, which are afcribed to the Ere- 
tdyugy when tyranny, and irreligion are faid to 
have been introduced, were ordained for the 
overthrow of Tyrants, or, their natural types. 
Giants with a thoufand arms formed for the moft 
extenfive opprefiion ; and, in the Dibdparyug, 
the incarnation of Crisiina was partly for a 
fimilar purpofe, and partly with a view to thin 
the world of unjult and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on 
the approach of the Caliyug, or the age of con-, 
iention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he feems 
to have been a reformer of the doctrines con¬ 
tained in the Vedas ; and, though his good na¬ 
ture led him to cenfure thofe ancient books, be- 
caule they enjoined facrilices of cattie, yet he i$ 
admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the Brdh* 
titans of Cast, and his praifes are fung by the 
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yade'va: his character is in 
fpeCb very extraordinary ; but, as an account of 
it belongs rather to Hiftory than to Mythology, 
it is referved for another diflertation. The tenth 
Avatar , we are told, is yet to come, and is ex¬ 
pected to appear mounted (like the crowned 
conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a white horfe, 
•with a cimeter blazing like a comet to mow 
down all incorrigible and impenitent offenders, 
who fhall then be on earth. 

Thefe four Tugs have fo apparent an affinity 
with the Grecian and Roman ages, that one 
origin may be naturally affigned to both fyftems: 
the firft in both is diftinguifhed as abound¬ 
ing in gold, though Satya mean truth and probity , 
which were found, if ever, in the times imme¬ 
diately following fo tremendous an exertion of 
the divine power as the deftrudtion of mankind 
by a general deluge; the next is characterized 
by jilver, and the third, by copper ; though their 
ufual names allude to proportions imagined in 
each between vice and virtue: the prefent, or 
earthen , age feems more properly difcriminated 
than by iron , as in ancient Europe; fince that 
metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, though more 
common in our times and confequently lefs 
precious, than copper ; while mere earth con¬ 
veys an idea of the lowed degradation. We 
jnay here obferve, that the true Hiftory of the 
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Teems obvioufly divifible into 
or periods ; which may be called, firft, the 
Diluvian, or pureft age; namely, the times 
preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad introduction of idolatry at Babel; 
next, the Patriarchal, or pure, age; in which, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters ofbeafts and 
of men, from the rile of patriarchs in the family 
of Sem to the fimufianeous eftablilhment of 
great Empires by the defendants of his brother 
Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mojaick, or lefs pure, age ; 
from the legation of Moses, and during the time, 
when his ordinances were comparatively well- 
obfervedand uncorrupted j laftly, the Prophetical, 
or impure , age, beginning with the vehement 
warnings given by the Prophets to apoftate 
Kings and degenerate nations, but ftill fubfifting 
and to fubfift, until all genuine prophecies fhall 
be fully accomplilhed. The dui'ation of the 
Hiftorical ages mull needs be very unequal and 
difproportionate; while that of the Indian Tugs 
is dilpofed fo regularly and artificially, that it 
cannot be admitted as natural or probable: men 
do not become reprobate in a geometrical pro- 
greffion or at the termination of regular periods ; 
yet fo well-proportioned are the Tugs , that even 
the length of human life is diminifhed, as they 
advance, from an hundred thoufand years in a 
fubdecuple ratio j and, as the number of principal 
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fatdrs in each decreafes arithmetically from 
four, fo the number of years in each decreafes 
geometrically, and all together conftitute the 
extravagant fum of four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand years, which aggregate, 
multiplied by feventy-one, is the period, in 
which every Menu is believed to prefide over 
the world. Such a period, one might conceive, 
would have fatisfied Archytas, the meafurer 
of fea and earth and the numb ever oft heir funds, 
or Archimedes, who invented a notation, that 
was capable of exprefling the number of them ; 
but the comprehenfive mind of an Indian Chro- 
nologift has no limits ; and the reigns of fourteen 
Menus are only a Angle’ day of Brahma:'* fifty 
of which days have elapfed, according to the 
Hindus , from the time of the Creation : that all 
this puerility, as it feems at iirll view, may be 
only an aftronomical riddle, and allude to the 
apparent revolution of the fixed ftars, of which 
the Brahmans made a myftery, I readily admit, 
and am even inclined to believe ; but io technical 
an arrangement excludes all idea of ferious 
Hiftory. I am fenfible, how much thefe remarks 
will offend the warm advocates for Indian an¬ 
tiquity ; but we muft not facrifice truth to a 
bafe fear of giving offence: that the Vedas were 
actually written before the flood, I {hall never 
believe; nor can we infer from the preceding 
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r, that the learned Hindus believe it; for the 
allegorical flumberof Beahma and the theft of 
the facred books mean only, in Ampler language, 
that the human race was become corrupt ; but that 
the Vedas are very ancient, and far older than 
other Sanfcrit compofitions, I will venture to 
aflert from my own examination of them, and 
a comparifon of their ftyle with that of the 
Ptirans and the Dherma Sajtra. A fimilar com¬ 
parifon juftifies me in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law-book afcribed to Swa'yambhuva 
Menu, though not even pretended to have 
been written by him, is more ancient than the 
Bha'gavat; but that it was compofed in the 
firft age of the world, the Brahmans would find 
it hard to perfuade me; and the date, which 
has been afligned to it, does not appear in 
either of the two copies, which I poflefs, or in 
any other, that has been collated for me : in 
fad the fuppofed date is comprized in a verfe, 
which flatly contradids the work itfelf; for it 
was not Menu who compofed the fyfteqi of 
law, by the command of his father Brahma', 
but a holy perfonage or demigod, named Bhri- 
qu, who revealed to men what Menu had 
delivered at the requeft of him and other faints 
or patriarchs. In the Manava Saftra, to con¬ 
clude this digreflion, the meafure is fo uniform 
and melodious, and the ftyle fo perfectly Sanfcrit % 
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iC^^oliJhed, that the book muft be more modern 
than the fcriptures of Moses, in which the 
funplicity, or rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew 
clialedt, metre, and ftyle, muft convince every 
unbiafted man of their fuperior antiquity. 

I leave etymologifts, who decide every thing, 
to decide whether the word Menu, or, in the 
nominative cafe, Menus, has any connexion 
with Minos, the Lawgiver, arid fuppofed fon 
of Jove : the Cretans , according to Diodorus 
of ' Sicily , ufed to feign, that moft of the great 
men, who had been deified, in return, for the 
benefits which they had conferred on mankind, 
were bom in their ifland; and hence a doubt 
may be railed, whether Minos was really a 
Cretan. The Indian legiflator was the firft, 
not the feventh. Menu, or Satyavrata, 
whom I fuppofe to be the Saturn of Italy: 
part of Saturn’s character, indeed, was that 
of a great lawgiver. 


Qui genus indocile ac difperfum montibus altis 
Compofuit, legefque dedit , 


and, we may fulpedt, that all the fourteen Me¬ 
nus are reducible to one, who was called Nuh 
by the Arabs , and probably by the Hebrews, 
though we have difguifed his name by* an im¬ 
proper pronunciation of it. Some near relation 
between the feventh Menu and the Grecian 
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nos may be inferred from the Angular cha¬ 
racter of the Hindu God, Yama, who was 
alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named 
Vaivaswata: he had too the lame title with 
his brother, Sraddhadkva : another of his 
titles was Dhermaraja, or King of JuJiice j 
and athird,Pn ripeti, or Lord of the Patriarchs ; 
but he is chiefly diftinguilhed ns judge of departed 
fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that, when a foul 
leaves its body, it immediately repairs to Tama- 
pur> or the city of Yama, where it receives a 
juft fentence from him, and either afcends to 
Swerga , or the firfl heaven, or is driven down 
to Narac , the region of ferpents, or aflumes on 
earth the form of fome animal, unlefs its offence 
had been fuch, that it ought to be condemned 
to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, prifon. 
Another of his names is very remarkable: I 
mean that of Gala, or time, the idea of which 
is intimately blended with the characters of Sa¬ 
turn and of Noah; for the name Cronos 
has a manifeft affinity with the word chronos, 
and a learned follower of Zeratusht allures 
me, that, in the books which the Behdins hold 
facred, mention is made of an univerfal ■ inunda¬ 
tion , there named the deluge of Time. 

It having been occalionally obferved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
we cannot clofe this head without adding, that 
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iidks alio have their Goddefs of Abundance , 
whom they ufually call Lacshmi', and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Bhrigu, by whom the firft Code of 
facred ordinances was promulgated: {he is alfo 
named Pedma' and Camala' from the facred 
Lotos or Nymphcea ; but her moil remarkable 
name is Sri', or, in the firft cafe, Sri s, which 
has a refemblance to the Latin, and means/or- 
tune or profperity . It may be contended, that, 
a though LacshMi' may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hinduftan , yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide 
over their labours, without having the leaft in- 
tercourfe with each other; but no reafon ap¬ 
pears, why two nations fhould concur in fup- 
pofing that Deity to be a female: one at leaft 
of them would be more likely to imagine, that 
the Earth was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gaya, we fee images 
of Lacsiimi', with full breafts and a cord twill¬ 
ed under her arm like a horn of plenty , which 
look very much like the old Grecian and Roman 
figures of Ceres. 

The fable of Saturn having been thus ana- 
lyfed, let us proceed to his defcendents; and 
begin, as the Poet advifes, with Jupiter, whofe 
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eraacy, thunder, and libertinifm every boy 
learns from Ovid; while his great offices of 
Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, are not ge¬ 
nerally confidered in the fyftems of European 
mythology. The Romans had, as we have be¬ 
fore obferved, many Jupiters, one of whom 
was only the Firmament perfonified, as Ennius 
clearly exprefl'es it: 

Afpice hoc fublime candens, quem invocant oames Jovem. 

This Jupiter or Diespiter is the IndianG od 
of the vifible heavens, called Indra, or the 
King , and Divespetir, or Lord of the Sky, 
who has alfo the character of the Roman Ge¬ 
nius, or Chief of the good fpirits; but raoft 
of his epithets in Sanfcrit are the fame with 
thofe of the Ennian Jove. His contort is nam¬ 
ed Sac hi'; his celeftial city, Amardvat\\ his 
palace, Vaijayanta ; his garden, Nandana ; his 
chief elephant, Air aval ; his charioteer, Ma¬ 
ta li; and his weapon, Vajra, or the thunder¬ 
bolt : he is the regent of winds and fhowers, 
and, though the Eaft is peculiarly under his care, 
yet his Olympus is Merit, or the north pole alle¬ 
gorically repreiented as a mountain of gold and 
gems. With all his power he is confidered as 
a fubordinate Deity, and far inferior to the 
Indian Triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Ma- 
ha'deva or Siva, who are three forms of one 
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e fame Godhead: thus the principal di¬ 
vinity of the Greeks and Latins, whom , they 
jcalled Zeus and Jupiter, with irregular in¬ 
flexions Dios and Jovis, was not merely FuU 
minator, the Thunderer, but, like the deftroying 
power of India, Magnus Divus, Ultor, 
Genitor ; like the preferving power, Con¬ 
servator, Soter, Opitulus, Altor, Ru- 
minus, and, like the creating power, the Giver 
oj Life ; an attribute, which I mention here on 
the authority of Cornutus, a confummate 
mafter of mythological learning. We are advifed 
by Plato himfelf to fearch for the roots of 
Greek words in fome barbarous, that is, foreign, 
foil j but, fince I look upon etymological con¬ 
jectures as a weak bafis for hiftorical inquiries, 
I hardly dare fuggeft, that Zev, Srv, and Jov, 
are the lame fyllable differently pronounced : it 
muft, however be admitted, that the Greeks 
having no palatial figma., like that of the Indians , 
might have exprefi'ed it by their zeta, and that 
the initial letters of zugon and jugum are (as the 
initance proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let us now defcend, from thefe general and 
introductory remarks, to fome particular obferv- 
ations on the refemblance of Zeus or Jupiter 
to the triple divinity Vishnu, Siva, Brahma'; 
for that is the order, in which they are exprelfed 
by the letters A, U, and M, which coalefce and 
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form the myftical word O'M; a word, which 
never efcapes the lips of a pious Hindu, who me¬ 
ditates On it in filence: whether the Egyptian ON, 
which is commonly fuppofed to mean the Sun, 
be the Sanfcrit monofyllable, I leave others to 
determine. It mud always be remembered, that 
the learned Indians, as they are inftrudted by 
their own books, in truth acknowledge only 
One Supreme Being, whom they call Brahme, 
or the great one in the neuter gender: they 
believe his Eflence to be infinitely removed Froth 
the comprehenfion of any mind but his own; 
and they fuppofe him to manifest his power by 
the operation of his divine fpirit, whom they 
name Vishnu, the Vervader , and Na'ra'yan, 
or Moving on the Waters, both in the mafculine 
gender, whence he is often denominated the 
Firjl Male ; and by this power they believe, that 
the whole order of nature is preferred and fup- 
ported ; but the Veddntis, unable to form a dif- 
tinft idea of brute matter independent of mind, 
or to conceive that the work of Supreme Good- 
nefs was left a moment to itfelf, imagine that 
the Deity is ever prefent to his work, and con¬ 
stantly fupports a feries of perceptions, which. 
In one fenfe, they cal! illufory, though they can¬ 
not but admit the reality of all created forms, as 
far as the happineis of creatures can be affected 
by them. When they confider the divine power 
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rted in creating , or in giving exiftencc to that 
which exifted not before, they call the deity 
Br am A 1 in the mafcujine gender alfo; and, when 
they view him in the light of Dejlroyer , or rather 
Changer of forms, they give him a thoufand 
names, of which Siva, i'sa, or i'swara. Ru¬ 
bra, Hara, Sambhu, and Maha'be'va or 
Makes a, are the mod common. The firft 
operations of thefc three Vomers are varioufly 
deferibed in the different Parana s by a number 
of allegories, and from them we may deduce the 
Ionian Philofophy of primeval water , the do&rine 
of the Mundane Egg, and the veneration paid 
to the Nymphcra , or Lotos, which was anciently 
revered in Egypt, as it is at prefent in Ilindujldn, 
Tibet , and Nepal: the Tibdums are faid to em- 
bellilh their temples and altars with it, and a na¬ 
tive of Nepal made prollrations before it on en¬ 
tering my lludy, where the fine plant and beau¬ 
tiful flowers lay for examination. Mr. Hqlwel, 
in explaining his firft plate, luppofes Brahma' 
to be floating on a leaf of betel in the midft of 
the abyfs; but it was manifeftly intended by a 
bad painter for a lotos-leaf, or for that of the In¬ 
dian fig-tree; nor is the fpecies of pepper, known 
in Bengal by the name of Tambula, and on the 
Coall of Malabar by that of betel, held facred, as 
he afferts, by the Hindus , or ncceflarily cultivated 
under the infpe&ion of Brahmans ■, though, as 
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are tender, all the plantations of them 
are carefully fecured, and ought to be cultivated 
by a particular tribe of Sudras , who are thence 
called Tcmbuli's. 

That water was the primitive element and 
firft work of the Creative Power, is the uniform 
Opinion of the Indian Philofophers ; but, as they 
give fo particular an account of the general de¬ 
luge and of the Creation, it can never be admit¬ 
ted, that their whole fyftem arofe from traditions 
concerning the flood only, and muft appear in¬ 
dubitable, that their dodrine is in part borrowed 
from the opening of Birasit or Genejis, than 
which a fublimer palfage, from the firft word to 
the laft, never flowed or will flow from any 
human pen : In the beginning God created the 
“ heavens and the earth.—And the earth was 
“ void and wafte, and darknefs was on the face 
“ of the deep, and the fpirit of God moved upon 
f‘ the face of the waters; and God laid: Let 
“ Light be —and J tight w.s.” The fublimity 
of this paflage is confiderably diminilhed by the 
Indian paraphrase of it, with which Menu, the 
fon of Brahma', begins his addrefs to the fages, 
who confulted him on the formation of the uni- 
verfe: “ This world, fays he, was all darknefs, 
li undifcernible, undiftinguifhable, altogether as 
“ in a profound deep ; till the felf-exiftent iris 
i‘ vifibie God, making it manifeft with five clo¬ 
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^^^''ments and other glorious forms, perfectly dif- 
“ pelled the gloom. He, defiling to raife up 
“ various creatures by an emanation from his 
* own glory, firft created the waters , and im- 
“ preffed them with a power of motion : by that 
u power was produced a golden Egg, blazing 

like a thoufand funs, in which was born 
“ Brahma', felf-exifting, the great parent of all 
“ rational beings. The waters arc called ndrd, 
* c fince they are the offspring of Nkra (or r's- 
** wara ; and thence was Na'r ay an A named, 
“ bccaufe his firft ayana, or moving , was on 
** them. 

“ That which is, the invifible caufe, eter- 
“ nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, becoming 
“ mafculine from neater , is celebrated among all 
** creatures by the name of Brahma'. That 
“ God, having dwelled in the Egg, through re- 
“ volving years, Himfelf meditating on Himfelf, 
“ divided it into two equal parts ; and from 
“ thofe halves formed the heavens and the earth, 
“ placing in the midft the fubtil ether, the eight 
“ points of the world, and the permanent recep- 
“ tacle of waters.” 

To this curious defeription, with which the 
Manava. Sdjtra begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of 
the Bbdgavat , and are believed to have been pro- 
pounced by the Supreme Being to Brahma'; 
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following verfion is raoft fcrupuloully li¬ 
teral^. 

“ Even I was even at firft, not any other 
“ thing ; that, which exifts, unperceived j fu- 
“ preme : afterwards I am that which is j 
“ and he, who muft remain, am I. 

“ Except the First Cause, whatever may 
“ appear, and may not appear, in the mind, 
“ know that to be the mind’s Ma'ya' (or Delu-> 
“ Jion), as light, as darknefs. 

“ As the great elements are in various beings, 
“ entering, yet not entering (that is, pervading, 
“ not deftroying), thus am I in them, yet not 
“ in them. 

“ Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, 
“ who feeks to know the principle of mind, in 
“ union and reparation, which muft be Every 

“ WHERE ALWAYS.” 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancient verfes muft 
appear in a naked verbal tranflation, it will per¬ 
haps be thought by many, that the poetry or 
mythology of' Greece or Italy afford no con¬ 
ceptions more awfully magnificent: yet the bre¬ 
vity and fimplicity of the Mafaick di&ion are 
unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion 
of the Romans, O vid, who might naturally have 
been expe&ed to defcribe it with learning anc( 
*■ See the Original, p. 294, Plate IV. 
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^elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark 
lbe Gods zvas the aftor in it- other MythologiiU 
are more explicit; and we may rely on the au¬ 
thority of Couxutus, that the old European 
heathens confidered Jove (not the fon ot Sa¬ 
turn, but of the Ether , that is of an unknown 
parent) as the great Life-giver , and Father of 
Gods and men ; to which may be added the Or¬ 
phean dodrine, preferved by P roc I* us, that 
“ the abyfs and einpyreum, the earth and fea, 
the Gods and Goddeffes, were produced by 
Zeus or Jupiter,” In this charader he cor- 
si ponds with Brahma ; and, perhaps, with 
that God of the Babylonians (if we can rely on 
the accounts of their ancient religion), who, like 
Brahma', reduced the univerfe to order, and, 
)‘ke Brahma', lojt his head , with the blood of 
which new animals were iuftantly formed: I 
allude to the common llory, the meaning of 
which I cannot difcover, that Brahma' had 
ive heads till one of them was cut off by Na - 
ia'va'k. 

That, in another capacity, Jove veas the 
Helper and Supporter of all, we may colled from 
his old Latin epithets, and from Cicero, who 
nforms us, that his ufual name is a contradion 
of Juvans Pater ; an etymology, which fhows 
he idea entertained of his character, though we 
may have forne doubt of its accuracy, Calli- 
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h, H us, we know, addrefles him as the be~ 
Jlower of all good, and offecurity from grief j and, 
fence neither wealth without virtue, nor virtue 
without wealth, give complete happinefs, he prays, 
like a wife poet, for both. An Indian prayer 
for riches would be directed to L AC sit Mr', the 
wife of Vishnu, fince the Hindu Goddefles are 
believed to be the powers of their refpedtive 
lords : as to Cuve'ra, the Indian Plutus, one 
of whofe names is Paula.fly a, he is revered, in¬ 
deed, as a magnificent Deity, refiding in the 
palace of Alacd , or borne through the Iky in a 
Iplendid car named Pufhpaca, but is manifefUy 
fubordinate, like the other feven Genii, to the 
three principal Gods, or rather to the principal 
God confidered in three capacities. As the foul 
of the world, or the pervading mind , fo finely 
dcicribed by Virgil, we fee Jove reprefented 
by feveral Homan poets j and with great fub- 
lixnity by Lucan in the known fpeedi of Cato 
concerning the Ammonian oracle, “ J up iter is, 
** wherever we look, wherever we move.” This 
is precifely the Indian idea of Vis fix u, accord¬ 
ing to the four veries above exhibited, not that 
the Brahmans imagine their male Divinity to 
be the divine EJfmce of the great one, which 
they declare to he wholly incotnprehenfibie $ 
but, fince the power of preferring created things 
by a fuperintending providence, belongs emi-» 
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y to the Godhead, they hold that power to 
exift tranfcendently in the preferring member 
of the Triad, whom they fuppofe to be evert 
where always, not in fubftance, but in fpirit 
and energy: here, however, I fpeak of the Vaijh - 
vavas ; for the Saivas afcribe a fort of pre¬ 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to 
be concifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De» 
ftroyer, that Jove encountered and overthrew 
the Titans and Giants, whom Typhon, Bria¬ 
rs us, Titivs, and the reft of their fraternity, 
led againft the God of Olympus ; to whom an 
Eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during 
the warfare: thus, in a fimilar conteft between 
Siva and the Daily as, or children of Dm, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah¬ 
ma is believed to have prefented the God of 
Deftru&ion with fiery Jhafts. One of the many 
poems, entitled Rdmaycm, the laft book of which 
has been tranflated into Italian, contains an extra¬ 
ordinary dialogue between the crow Bbujbunda, 
and a rational Eagle, named Garuda, who is 
often painted with the face of a beautiful youth, 
and the body of an imaginary bird; and one of 
the eighteen Purdnas bears his name and com¬ 
prizes his whole hiftory. M. Sonne rat in¬ 
forms us, that Vishnu is reprefented in fome 
places riding on the Garuda, which he fup- 
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to be the Toiidicheri Eagle of B ias 



0pt'cialiy as the Brahmans of the Coaft highly 
venerate that clafs of birds, and provide food 
for numbers of them at fluted hours: I rather 
conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, but 
agree with him, that the Hindu God, who rides 
on it, refembles the ancient Jupiter. In the 
old temples at Gaya., Vishnu is cither mounted 
on this poetical bird or attended by it together 
with a little page; but, left an etymologift 
fhould find Gan ym no in Garud, 1 mull 
oblerve that the Sanfcrii word is pronounced 
Garura ; though I admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celellial bird and the page 
appear to have fame refemblance. As the Olym¬ 
pian J u PITER, fixed his Court and held his 
Councils on a lofty and brilliant mountain, fo 
the appropriated feat of Mao.adk'va, whom 
the Saiva s confider as the Chief of the Deities, 
was mount CaiUij'a , every fplinter of whofe 
rocks was an ineftimable gem ; his terreftrial 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Himalaya , or that 
branch of them to the Eaft of the Brahmaputra , 
which lias the name of Chandrajic' bam, or the 
Mountain of the Moon . When, after all thefe 
circumftanees, we learn that Siva is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo 
Trilociian, and know from Pausanias, 
not only that Triopbthalmos was an epithet of 
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that a ftatue of him had been founcq' 
the taking of Troy , with a third eye 
lead, as we fee him reprefented by 
, we muft conclude, that the identity 
Gods falls little Oiort of being de- 


i o nitrated. 

In the character of DeJlrOyer alfo we may 
look upon this Indian Deity as correfponding 
with the Stygian Jove, or Pluto; efpecially 
frnce Ca li', or Time in the feminine gender, is 
name of his confovt, who will appear hereafter 
to be Proserpine S indeed, if we can rely on 
a Perfian tranflation of the Bhdgavat (for the 
original is not yet in my pofleflion), the fo- 
creign of Patella, or the Infernal Regions, is 
the King of Serpents, named Seshana'ga ; for 
Orishna is there faid to have defcended with 
his favourite Arjun to the feat of that formi¬ 
dable divinity, from whom he inftantly obtained 
he favour, which he requefted, that the fouls of 
t Brahmans fix fons, who had been flain in. 
oattle, might reanimate their refpective bodies ; 
and Seshana'ga is thus deferibed: “ ife had 
“ a gorgeous appearance, with a thoufand heads, 
“ and, on each of them, a crown fet with rc- 
u fplendent gems, one of which was larger and 
“ brighter than the reft ; his eyes gleamed like 
‘‘flaming torches; but his neck, his tongues, 
“and his body were black; the fkirts of bis 
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iiliment were, yellow, and aiparkling j 
r ‘hung in every one of his ears; his arms were 
“ extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, 
‘‘ and his hands bore the holy fhell, the radiated 
“ weapon, the mace for war, and the lotos.” 
Thus Pluto was often exhibited in painting 
and fculpture with a diadem and fceptre; but 
himfelf and his equipage were of the blackeft 
/hade. 

There is yet another attribute of Maua- 
i)E VA, by which he is too vifibly diftinguifhed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To 
deitroy, according to the Veddnti's of India , the 
Slip’s of Perjia, and many Philofophers of our 
European fchools, is only to generate and re¬ 
produce in another form: hence the God of 
Eeftrudtion is holden in this country to prefide 
over Generation ; as a fyxnbol of which he rides 
on a white bull . Can we doubt, that the loves 
and feats ofj u pjter Gen i toe (not forgetting 
the white bull of Euro pa) and his extraordinary 
title of Lapis, for which no fatisfa&ory reafon 
is commonly given, have a connexion with the 
Indian Philofophy and Mythology ? As to the 
deity of Lamp fa cm, he was originally a mere 
fcare-crow, and ought not to have a place in 
any mythological fyftem; and, in regard to 
Bacchus, the God of Vintage (between whofe, 
afts and thofe of Jupiter we find, as Bacopt 
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£res, a wonderful affinity), his h by phallic. 
images, meafures, and ceremonies alluded pro¬ 
bably to the fuppofed relation of Love and 
Wine j unlefs we believe them to have belonged 
originally to Siva, one of whofe names is 
Vagis or Ba'gi's, and to have been afterwards 
improperly applied. Though, in an Effay on the 
Gods of India , where the Brahmans are positively 
forbidden to tafte fermented liquors, we can 
have little to do with Bacchus, as God of 
Wine, who-was probably no more than the ima- 
ginary Prefident over the vintage in Italy, Greece , 
and the lower AJia , yet we mull not omit Su¬ 
it ade vi the Goddefs of Wine, who arofe, fay 
the Hindus, from the ocean, when it was churn¬ 
ed with the mountain Mandar: and this fable 
feems to indicate, that the Indians came from a 
country, in which wine was anciently made and 
confidered as a blefling ; though the dangerous 
effects of intemperance induced, their early le- 
giflators to prohibit the ufe of all fpirituous 
liquors; and it were much to be wifhed, that fo 
wife a law had never been violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter Ma¬ 
ri ; tus, or Neptune, of the, Romans, asrefem- 
bling Mau a'de'va in his generative character; 
efpecially as the Hindu God is the hufband of 
Bu s v a'io, whofe relation to the matters is evi¬ 
dently marked by her image being reftored to 
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rem at the conclufioh of her great feftival called 
Durgotfava: fhe is known alfo to have attributes 
cxa&ly fimilar to thofe of V knt;s Marina » 
whofe birth from the fea-foam and fplendid rife 
from the Conch, in which fhe had been cradled, 
have afforded fo many charming fubjeds to 
ancient and modern artifts; and it is very re¬ 
markable, that the R e m q ha of In d it court,, 
who teems to correfpond with the popular 
Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, was produced, 
according to the Indian Fabulifts, from the froth 
of the churned ocean. The identity of the 
tris'uia and the trident, the weapon of SrvA and 
of Neptune, feems to eftablith this analogy; 
and the veneration paid all over India to the 
large buccinum, efpecially when it can be found 
with the fpiral line and mouth turned from left 
to right, brings inftantly to our mind the mufick 
of Triton. The Genius of Water is V v- 
run.v ; but he, like the reft, is far inferior to 
Ma he's'a, and even to Indr A, who is the 
Prince of the beneficent genii. 

This way of confidering the Gods as indi¬ 
vidual lubftances, but as diftindl perfons in dif- 
tindt charaders, is common to the European and 
Indian fyftems; as well as the cuftom of giving 
the higheft of them the greateft number of 
names: hence, not to repeat what has been faid 
of J upiter, came the triple capacity of Diana j 
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hence her petition in Callimachus, that 
fhe might b epolyonymous or many-titled. The con- 
fort of Siva is more eminently marked by thefe 
difihiftiam thatvthofe of Brahma' or Vish- 
k u: iherefembles the Isis Myrionymos, to whom 
an ancient marble, defcribed by Git uter, is de¬ 
dicated ; but her leading names and ehara&ers 
are Pa'rvati, Df rga', Bha vA'ni'. 

As the Mountain-born Goddefs, or Pa'rvatL 
(he has many properties of the Olympian Jo no : 
her majeftick deportment, high fpirit, and ge¬ 
neral attributes are the fame; and we find her 
both on Mount Caillifa, and at the banquets of 
the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hufband. One circumiiance in the pai-allel is 
extremely fingular: (he is ufually attended by 
her fon Ca'rticf.'va, who rides on a peacock; 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe feems to 
be fpangled with eyes; to which maft be added 
that, in fome of her temples, a peacock, without 
a rider, (lands near her image. Though Ca'r- 
TiCF/f a, with his fix faces and numerous eyes, 
bears fome refemhlance to Argus, whom Juno 
employed as her principal wardour, yet, as he is 
a Deity of the feeond clafs, and the Commander 
of celeilial Annies, he feems clearly to be the 
Orus of Egypt and the Mars of Italy: his 
name Sc and A, by which he is celebrated in one 
of the Punmas> has a connexion, l am perfuaded, 
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the old SecandeR of Perjia , whom the 
poets ridiculoufly confound with the Mace¬ 
donian. 

The attributes of Dune a', or Difficult of ac- 
cefs, are alfo confpicuous in the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name, and in 
this character {he refembles Minerva, not the 
peaceful inventrefs of the fine and ufeful arts, 
but Pallas, armed with a helmet and fpear: 
both reprefent heroick Virtue, or Valour united 
with Whilom; both flew Demons and Giants 
with their own hands, and both prote&ed the 
wife and virtuous, who paid them due adoration. 
As Pallas, they fay, takes her name from vi¬ 
brating a lance, and ufually appears in complete 
armour, thus Cur is, the old Latian word for a 
fpear, was one of Juno’s titles; and fo, if Gi- 
raldus be correct, was Hoplosmia, which at 
Elis , it fieems, meant a female drefied in pajroply 
or complete accoutrements. The unarmed Mi¬ 
nerva of the Romans apparently correfponds, 
as patronefs of Science and Genius, with Seres- 
w ati, the wife of Brahma', and the emblem 
of his principal Creative Power: both goddefles 
have given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works; but the Sdrefwata of Saru'pa'cha'- 
n va is far more concife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius. 
The Minerva of Italy invented th eflute, and 
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wati prefides over melody: the proteil- 
refs of Athens was even, on the lame account, 
furnamed Musice'. 

Many learned Mythologifts, with Giraldus 
at their head, confider the peaceful Minerva as 
the Isis of Egypt ; from whofe temple at Sais a 
wonderful infcription is quoted by Plutarch, 
which has a refemblance to the four Sanfcritvevfes 
above exhibited as the text of the B hag aval : 
“ I am all, that hath been, and is, and lhall be; 
“ and my veil no mortal hath ever removed. ,> 
For my part I have no doubt, that the is w a r, \ 
and is (of the Hindus are the Osiris and Isis of 
the Egyptians ', though a diftin£t eflay in the man¬ 
ner of Plutarch would be requifite in order to 
demonstrate their identity: they mean, I con¬ 
ceive, the Burners of Nature confidered as Male 
and Female; and Isis, like the other goddefles, 
reprefents the active power of her lord, whofe 
eight forms, under which he becomes vifible to 
man, were thus enumerated by Cal id a's a near 
two thoufand years ago: “ Water was the firft 
“ work- of the Creator; and Fire receives the 
“ oblation of clarified butter, as the law ordains; 
** the Sacrifice is performed with folemnity; the 
“ two Lights of heaven diftinguilh time; the 
“ fubtil Ether, which is the vehicle of found, 
“ pervades the univerfe; the Earth is the na- 
“ rural parent of all increafe j and by Air all 
C C 2 
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mgs breathing are animated: may isa, the 


“ power propitioufly apparent in theie eight 
“forms, blefs and fuftain you!” The Jive ele¬ 
ments, therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, 
are conlidered as is A or the Ruler , from 
which word is i may be regularly formed, though 
is a ni be the ufual name ot his active Power, 
adored as the Goddefs of. Nature. I have not 
yet found in Sanfcrit the wild, though poetical, 
tale of lo ; but am perfuaded, that, by means ot 
the Purdnas, we ffiall in time difcover all the 
learning of the Egyptians without decyphering 
their hieroglyphicks : the bull of iswara feems 
to be Apis, or Ap, as he is more correctly 
named in the true reading of a paffage in Jer e- 
miah ; and, if the veneration fhown both in 
Tibet and India to fo amiable and ufeful a qua¬ 
druped as the Cow, together with the regeneration 
of the Lama himfelf, have not fome affinity 
with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry of 


Jfracl, we muft at leaft allow that circumftances 


have wonderfully coincided. Biiava n! now 
demands our attention ; and in this character I 
fuppofe the wife of M aiia'de'va to be as well 
the Juno Cinxia or Lucina of the Romans 
(called alfo by them Diana Solvizona , and by 
the Greeks Ilithyia) as Venus herfelf not 
the Idalian queen of laughter and jollity, who, 
with her Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful 
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child of poetical imagination, and anfwers-to the 
Indian Rembha' with her celeftial train of Ap- 
faras , or damfels of paradile; but Venus Ura¬ 
nia, fo luxuriantly painted by Lucretius, and 
fo properly invoked by him at the opening of a 
poem on nature; Venus, preliding over gene¬ 
ration, and, on that account, exhibited fometimes 
of both fexes (an union very common in the In¬ 
dian fculptures), as in her bearded ftatue at Rome, 
in the images perhaps called Hennathena, and in 
thofe figures of her, which had the form of a 
eonical marble ; “ for the reafon of which figure 
“ we are left, fays Tacitus, in the dark:” the 
reafon appears too clearly in the temples and 
paintings of Hindujian; where it never feems to 
have entered the heads of the legiflators or people 
that any thing natural could be offenfively ob- 
fcene; a Angularity, which pervades all their 
writings and converfation, but is no proof of de¬ 
pravity in their morals. Both Plato and Ci¬ 
cero fpeak of Eros, or the Heavenly Cupid, 
as the fon of Venus and Jupiter; which 
proves, that the monarch of Olympus and the 
Goddefs of Fecundity were connected as Ma~ 
ha de'va and Bhava'n j : the God Ca'ma, 
indeed, had May a' and Cast a pa, or Uranus , 
for his parents, at leaft according to the Mytho¬ 
logies of Cajhmir ; but, in mold refpeds, he feems 
the twin-brother of Cu pid with richer and more 
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ly appendages. One of his many epithets is 
Dipaca, the Inflamer, which is erroneoufly writ¬ 
ten Dipuc ; and I am now convinced, that the 
fort of refemblance, which has been •obferved 
between his Latin and Sanfcrit names, is ac¬ 
cidental : in each name the three firft letters are 
die root, and between them there is no affinity. 
Whether anv Mythological connection fubfifted 
between the amaracus, with the fragrant leaves 
of which Hymen bound his temples, and the 
tulasi of India, muft be left undetermined : the 
botanical relation of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly tranflated marjoram) is extremely 
near. 

One of the moft remarkable ceremonies, in 
the feftival of the Indian Goddefs, is that before- 
mentioned of calling her image into the river: 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning its 
origin and import, anfwered, “ that it was pre- 
“ fcribed by the Veda, they knew not whyj” 
but this cuflom has, I conceive, a relation to 
the do&rine, that water is a form of i'swara, 
and confequently of isa'nI, who is even repre- 
fented by fome as the patronefs of that element, 
to which her figure is reftored, after having re¬ 
ceived all due honours on earth , which is con- 
lidered as another form of the God of Nature, 
though fubfequent, in the order of Creation, to 
the primeval fluid. There feems no decifive 
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proof of one original fyftem among idolatrous 

nations in the worlhip of river-gods and river- 
;oddefles, nor in. the homage paid to their 
dreams, and the ideas of purification annexed 
to them: fince Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, and 
Hindus might (without any communication with 
each other) have adored the feveral divinities of 
their great rivers, from which they derived plea- 
lure, health, and abundance. The notion of 
Doaor Musgrave, that large rivers were fup- 
pofed, from their ftrength and rapidity, to be 
conducted by Gods, while rivulets only were 
protected by female deities, is, like molt other 
notions of Grammarians on the genders of 
nouns, overthrown by fa£ts. Moft of the great 
Indian rivers are feminine; and the three god- 
defles of the waters, whom the Hindus chiefly 
venerate, are Gang a', who fprang, like armed 
Pallas, from the head of the Indian Jove; 
Yamuna', daughter of the Sun, and Seres- 
w ati : all three meet at Prayaga, thence called 
Triveni, or the three plaited locks ; but Seres- 
w ati, according to the popular belief, finks 
under ground, and rifes at another Trivhii near 
Hugli, where fhe rejoins her beloved Gang a'. 
The Brahmaputra is, indeed, a male river; and, 
as his name lignifies the Son of Brahma', I 
thence took occafion to feign that he was mar- 
rkd to Gang a', though I have not yet feen any 
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of him, as a God, in the 

books. 

Two incarnate deities of the ftrft rank, Ra¬ 
tos and Grishka, mu ft now be introduced, 
and their feveral attributes diftin 6 :ly explained. 
The firft of them, I believe, was the Dionysos 
of the Greeks, whom they named Bromius, 
without knowing why, and Bugen.es, when 
they reprefented him horned, as well as Lyaios 
and EiiE JjTWBitios, the Deliverer, and T» iam- 
Bosor DjtkyrambOs, the Triumphant: moft 
of thofe titles were adopted by the Romans, by 
whom he was called Brum a, TaueU’or mis, 
Liber, Triumph us ; and both nations had 
records or traditionary accounts of his giving 
laws to men and deciding their eontefts, of his 
improving navigation and commerce, and, what 
may appear yet more obfervable, of his con¬ 
quering India and other cotmtries with an army 
of Satyrs , commanded by no lefs a perfonage 
than Pan j whom Lruius GikaeIjus, on 
what authority I know not, afferts to have re- 
fided in Iberia, when he had returned, fay3 
“ the learned Mythologift, from the Indian war, 
“ in which he accompanied Bacchus.” It 
were fuperfluous in a mere effay, to run any 
length in the parallel between this European 
God and the fovereign of Ayodhya, whom the 
Hindus believe to have been an appearance on 
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of the Preserving Pozver-, to have been a 
Conqueror of the higheft renown, and the De¬ 
liverer of nations from tyrants, as well as of 
his contort Six a from the giant RaVan, king 
oi Lanai, and to have commanded in chief a 
numerous and intrepid race of thofe large Lon- 
keys, which our naturalifts, or fome of them, 
have denominated Indian Satyrs: dp General, 
the Prince of Satyrs, was named Hanumat, 
or with high cheek bones ; and, with workmen 
of fuch agility, he foon railed a bridge of rocks 
over the lea, part of which, fay the Hindus, 
yet remains; and it is, probably, the feries of 
rocks, to which the MuJ'ehmns or the Portuguefe 
have given the foolilh name of Adam’s (it 
fhould be called Rama’s) bridge. Might not 
this army of Satyrs have been only a race of 
mountaineers, whom Ra ma, if luch a monarch 
ever exifted, had civilized ? However that may 
be, the large breed of Indian Apes is at this 
moment heid in high veneration by the Hin¬ 
dus, and fed with devotion by the Brahmans , 
who feem, in two or three places on the banks 
of the Ganges, to have a regular endowment 
for the 1’upport off' them: they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
(I Ipeak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We mull not omit, that 
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father of Hanwnat was the God of Wind, 
named Pa van, one of the eight Genii; and, 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, 
and “ played exquifitely on the cithern a few 
M moments after his birth,” fo one of the four 
fyflems of Indian mufick bears the name of 
Hanumat, or Hanuma'n in the nominative, as 
its inventor, and is now in general eftimation. 

The war of leaned is dramatically reprefented 
at the feftival of Ra'ma on the ninth day of 
the new moon of Chaitra ; and the drama con¬ 
cludes (fays Holwei,, who had often feen it) 
with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, by which 
the victor’s wife Sit a' gave proof of her con¬ 
nubial fidelity ; “ the dialogue, he adds, is taken 
“ from one of the Eighteen holy books,” mean¬ 
ing, I fuppole, the Ihirdnas ; but the Hindus 
have a great number of regular dramas at leait 
two thoufand years old, and among them are 
feveral very fine ones on the ftory of Ram a. 
The fir ft poet of the Hindus was the great 
Va'lmjc, and his Rdmdyan is an Epic Poem 
on the fame fubjedt, which, in unity of a&ion, 
magnificence of imagery, and elegance of ftyle, 
far furpafles the learned and elaborate work of 
No x n u s, entitled Dionyjiaca , half of which, or 
twenty-four books, I perufed with great eager- 
nefs, when I was very young, and fhould have 
travelled to the conclufion of it, if other pur- 
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had not engaged me: I fhall never have 
Ieifure to compare the Dionyfiacks with the 
Ramdyan , but am confident, that an accurate 
companion of the two poems would prove 
Dionysos and Ra'ma to have been the fame 
perfon; and I incline to think, that he was 
Ra'ma, the fon of Cu'sh, who might have 
eftablifhed the firft regular government in this 
part of JJia. I had almoft forgotten, that 
Mens is laid by the Greeks to have been a 
mountain of India, on which their Dionysos 
was born, and that Meru, though it generally 
means the north pole in the Indian geography, 
is alfo a mountain near the city of Naijbada or 
Nyfa, called by the Grecian geographers Diony- 
fopolis, and univerfally celebrated in the Sanfcrit 
poems; though the birth place of Rama is 
fuppofed to have been Ayddhya or Andb. That 
ancient city extended, if we believe the Brah¬ 
mans, over a line of ten Tojans , or about forty 
miles, and the prefent city of Lachnau, pro¬ 
nounced Lucnow, was only a lodge for one of 
its gates, called Lacfhmanadivara, or the gate of 
Lacshman, a brother of Ra’ma: M. Sox- 
nekat fuppofes Ayddhya to have been Siam ; 
a mod erroneous and unfounded fuppofition! 
which would have been of little confequence, 
if he had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra'ma was the fame perfon with “Buddha, 
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'.o muft have appeared many centuries after 
the conqueft of Lancd. 

The fecond great divinity, Cr isji N A, pafled 
a life, according to the Indians , of a molt ex- 
trordinary and incomprehenfible nature. He was 
the fon of De vacI by Vasud'eva; but his 
birth was concealed through fear of the tyrant 
Cans a, to whom it had been predicted, that 
a child born at that time in that family would 
deftroy him: he was foftered, therefore, in MaC- 
burn by an honeft herdfman, furnamed An an- 
ba, or Happy, and his amiable wife Yasoda, 
who, like another Pales, was conftantly oc¬ 
cupied in her paftures and her dairy. In their 
family were a multitude of young Gopds or Cow¬ 
herds, and beautiful Gdpfs i or milkmaids , who 
were his playfellows during his infancy; and, in 
his early youth, he feledted nine damiels as his 
favourites, with whom he pafled his gay hours 
in dancing, fporting, and playing on his flute. 
For the remarkable number of his Gopi’s I have 
no authority but a whimlxcal picture, where nine 
girls are grouped in the form of an elephant, on 
which he fits and pipes; and, unfortunately, the 
word nava fignifies both nine and new or young; 
fo that, in the following ftanza, it may admit of 
two interpretations: 

tamnijapiiline navaballavi 
perifadd faha celicutubdM 
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drutavilamwitacharmiharinam 
herimaham hndayhia. [add vabe. 

« I bear in my bofom continually that God. 
*« Who, for lportive recreation with a train of 
* nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, 
“ now quick now flow, on the funds juft left 
** by the Daughter of the Sun.” 

Both he and the three Ra'mas are defcribed 
as youths of perfect beauty ; but the princetfes 
of Hindujldn , as well as the damfels Of Nan- 
da us firm, were paflionately in love with 
Crishna, who continues to this hour the dar¬ 
ling God of the Indian women. The feet of 
Hindus , who adore him with enthufiaftick, and 
almoft exclusive, devotion, have broached a 
do&rine, which they maintain with eagernefs, 
and which feems general in thefe provinces; 
that he was diftinft from all the Avatars, who 
had only an anja, or portion, of his divinity j 
while Crishna vras the perfon of Vishnu 
himfelf in a human form : hence they confider 
the third Rama, his elder brother, as the eighth 
Avatar invefted with an emanation of his divine 
radiance j and, in the principal Sanfcrit dic¬ 
tionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago, 
Crishna, Va'sade'va,Go'v in d a, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed' 
with epithets of Nara’yan, or the Divine 
Spirit. All the Avatdrs are painted with gem- 
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med Ethiopian , or Parthian , coronets; with rays 
encircling their heads; jewels in their ears ; two 
necklaces, one flraight, and one pendent on their 
bofoms with dropping gems ; garlands of well- 
difpofed many-coloured flowers, or collars of 
pearls, hanging down below their waifis; loofe 
mantles of golden tilfue or dyed lilk, embroi¬ 
dered on their hems with flowers, elegantly 
thrown oyer one fhoulder, and folded, like 
ribbands, acrofs the breaft ; with bracelets too 
on one arm, and on each wrift: they are naked 
to the waifis, and uniformly with dark azure 
flefh, in allufion, probably, to the tint of that 
primordial fluid, on which Na’ra'yas moved 
in the beginning of time; but their fkirts are 
bright yellow, the colour of the curious peri- 
carpium in the centre of the water-lily, where 
Nature , as Dr. Murray obferves, in Jome de¬ 
gree difclofes her fecrets , each feed containing, 
before it germinates, a few' perfect leaves: they 
are fometimes drawn with that, flower in one 
handa radiated elliptical ring, ufed as a miffile 
weapon, in a lecond; the facred fhell, or left- 
handed buccinum, in a third ; and a mace or 
battle-ax, in a fourth;; but Grishka, when 
he appears, as he fometimes does appear, among 
the Avatars , is more fplendidly decorated than 
any, and wears a rich garland of fylvan flowers, 
whence he is named Vanama'ui, as low as 
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ankles, which ate adorned with firings of 
pearls. Dark blue, approaching to black , which 
is the meaning of the word Crijhna, is believed 
to have been his complexion; and hence the 
large bee of that colour is confecrated to him, 
and is often drawn fluttering over his head : 
that azure tint, which approaches to blaeknefs, 
is peculiar, as we have already remarked, to 
Vish nu ; and hence, in the great refervoir or 
ciftern at Cdhndndu the capital of Nepal, there 
is placed in a recumbent pofture a large well- 
proportioned image of blue marble, reprefenting 
Na'iia' van floating on the waters. But let us 
return to the aCtions of Crisiina ; who was 
not lefs heroick, than lovely, and, when a boy, 
flew the terrible ferpcnt Galiya with a number 
of giants and monfters rat a more advanced 
age, he put to death his cruel enemy Gasps* ; 
and, having taken under his protection the king 
Yudhisht’iii li and the other Pdndus, who had 
been grievoufly opprefled by the Curus, and their 
tyrannical chief, he kindled the war defcribed in 
the great Epick Poem, entitled the Mahdbhdrat, 
at the profperous concluiion of which he return¬ 
ed to his heavenly feat in ValccnCha , having left 
the inftruCtions comprifed in the Gild with his 
difconfolate friend Arjun, whofe grandfon be¬ 
came fovercign of India . 

In this picture it is impofjible not to difcover. 
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;s ^-he firft glance, the features of Apoj. 
lunpamed Nomios, or the Tafloral, in Greece, 
and Opifee in Italy ; who fed the herds Of 
Admetds, and Hew the feipent Python; a 
God amorous, beautiful, and warlike s the word 
Govinda may be literally tray Hated Nomios , as 
Cefava , is Crinitus , or with Jine hair j but whe¬ 
ther Gopdla, or the herdfman, has any relation 
to Apollo, let our Etymologifts determine. Co¬ 
lonel Vallancf-y, whole learned enquiries; 
into the ancient literature of Ireland are highly 
interefting, aflures me, that Crijhna in Irijl 
means the Sun ; and we find Apollo and 
Sol confidered by the Roman poets as the fame 
deity: I am inclined, indeed, to believe, that 
not only Crishna or Vishnu, but even Brah¬ 
ma' and Siva, when united, and exprefled by 
the myftical word O M, were designed by the 
firft idolaters to reprelent the Solar fire; but 
PhcEbuj, or the orb of the Sun perfonified, is 
adored by the Indians as the God Su'rya, 
whence the fed, who pay him particular ador¬ 
ation, are called Sauras: their poets and paint¬ 
ers defcribe his car as draujn by feven green 
horfes, preceded by Arun, or the Davotr, who 
ads as his charioteer, and followed by thou&nds 
of Genii worlhipping him and modulating his 
praifes. He has a multitude of names, and 
among them twelve epithets or titles, which 
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te his diftind powers in each of the twelve 
months: thole powers are called Adityas, or fons 
of Aditi by Cas.yapa, the Indian Uranus ; 
and one of them has, according to fome autho¬ 
rities, the name of Vishnu or Pervader. Su~ 
rya is believed to have defcended frequently 
from his car in a human Ihape, and to have left 
a race on earth, who are equally renowned in 
the Indian ftories with the Heliadai of Greece L- 
it ip very lingular, that his two fons called As- 
winau or Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, 
Ihould be confidered as twin-brothers, and paint¬ 
ed like Castor and Pollux, but they have 
each the chara&er of riEscuLAPius among the 
Gods, and are believed to have been born of a 
nymph, who, in the form of a mare, was im¬ 
pregnated with fun-beams. I fufped the whole 
fable of Casyapa and his'progeny to be aftro- 
nomical; and cannot but imagine, that the 
Greek name Cassiopeia has a relation to it. 
Another great Indian family are called the 
Children of the Moon , or Chandra ; who is 
a male Deity, and confequently not to be com¬ 
pared with Artemis or Diana; nor have 
I yet found a parallel in India for the Goddefs 
of the Chafe, who feems to have been the daugh¬ 
ter of an European fancy, and very naturally 
created- by the invention of Bucolick and Geor- 
gick poets : yet, fince the Moon is a form of 
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4 ra, the God of Nature, according to tft 
verfe of CaTida's a, and fince i'sa'ni has been 
fhown to be his confort or pozver, we may con- 
fider her, in one of her characters, as Luna ; 
efpecially as we lhall foon be convinced that, in 
the {hades below, fhe correfponds with the 
Hecate of Europe. 

The worfhip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may be 
afcribed, like that of Osiris and Isis, to the 
fecond fource of mythology, or an enthufiaftick 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers ; and 
it feems, as far as I can yet underhand the Vedas, 
to be the principal worfhip recommended in 
them. We have feen, that Maha'de'va him- 
felf is perfonated by Fire ; but, fubordinate to 
him, is the God Agni, often called Pa'vaca, 
or the Purifier, who anfwers to the Vulcan of 
Egypt, where he was a Deity of high rank; 
and his wife Swa ha' refembles the younger 
Vesta, or Vest 1 a, as the Eolians pronounced 
the Greek word for a hearth: Bhava'ni, or 
Venus, is the confort of the Supreme De- 
ftruCtive and Generative Power ; but the Greeks 
and Romans , whole fyhem is lefs regular than 
that of the Indians, married her to their divine 
artifi , whom they alfo named Hephaistos and 
Vulcan, and who feems to be the Indian 
Viswacarman, the forger of arms for the 
Gods, and inventor of the agnyajlra, or fiery 
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t, in the war between them and the Daityas 
or Titans. It is not eafy here to refrain from 
obferving (and, if the obfervation give offence 
in England, it is contrary to my intention) that 
the newly difcovered planet fhould unqueftibn- 
ably be named Vulcan; fince the confufion 
of analogy in the names of the planets is in¬ 
elegant, unfcholarly, and unphilofophical: the 
name Uranus is appropriated to the firmament ; 
but Vulcan, the floweft of the Gods, and, 
according to the Egyptian priefts, the oldeft of 
thtm, agrees admirably with an orb, which 
jnuft perform its revolution in a very long pe¬ 
riod ; and, by giving it this denomination, we 
{hall have feven primary planets with the 
names of as many Roman Deities, Mercury, 
Vj n us, Tellus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the Muses 
and Nymphs are the Go'pya of Math’urd, and 
of Goverdhan, the PaYnaff'us of the Hindus ; and 
the iyrick poems of Jayadeva will fully 
juftify this opinion ; but the Nymphs of Mufick 
are the thirty Ra'gini's or Female Pajfions, 
whole various fundions and properties are fo 
richly delineated by the Indian painters and fo 
finely defcribed by the poets; but I will not 
anticipate what will require a feparate Effay, by 
enlarging here on the beautiful allegories of the 
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ndus in their fyftem of mufical modes, which 
they call Rag as, or PaJJ'tons , and fuppofed to 
be Genii or Demigods. A very diftinguifhecl 
fon of Brahma', named Na'red, whole ac¬ 
tions are the fubjed of a Parana, bears a ftrong 
refemblance to Hermes or Mercury : he was 
a wife legiflator, great in arts and in arms, an 
eloquent meffenger of the Gods either to one 
another or to favoured mortals, and a mufician 
of exquifite dull j his invention of the Pina, 
or Indian lute, is thus defcribed in the poem 
entitled Magha: “ Na'red fat watching from 
** time to time his large Find, which, by the 
** impulfe of the breeze, yielded notes, that 
“ pierced fucceffively the regions of his ear, 
“ and proceeded by mufical intervals.” The 
law trad, fuppofed to have been revealed by 
Na'red, is at this, hour cited by the Pandits; 
and we cannot, therefore, believe him to have 
been the patron of Thieves ; though an inno¬ 
cent theft of Crishna’s cattle, by way of put¬ 
ting his divinity to a proof, be ftrangely imputed, 
in the Bhagavat , to his father Brahma'. 

The laft of the Greek or Italian divinities, 
for whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
India, is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, other- 
wife named Hecate, and often confounded 
with Proserpine ; and there can be no doubt 
of het identity with Ca'li', or the wife of Siva 
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Phis chara&er of the Stygian Jove. To this 
black Goddefs with a collar of golden fkulls, 
as we fee her exhibited in all her principal tem¬ 
ples, human facrijices were anciently offered, as 
the Vedas enjoined ; but, intheprefent age, they 
are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facrifices 
of bulls and horfes: kids are ftill offered to her; 
and, to palliate the cruelty of the (laughter, 
which gave fuch offence to Buddha, the Brab * , 
mans inculcate a belief, that the poor vi&ims rife 
in the heaven of In dr a, where they become 
the muficians of his band. Inftead of the ob- 
folete, and now illegal, facrifices of a man, a bull, 
and a -horfe, called Neramedha, Gomedha , and 
ds'wamedha, the powers of nature are thought 
to be propitiated by the lefs bloody ceremonies 
at the end of autumn, when the feftivals of 
Cali' and Lacshmi' are folemnized nearly at 
the fame time: now, if it be a Iked, how the 
Goddefs of Death came to be united with the 
mild patronefs of Abundance, I inuft propofe 
another queftion, “ How came Proserpine to 
“ be reprefented in the European fyftem as the 
“ daughter of Ceres ?” Perhaps, both queftions 
may be aniwered by the propofition of natural 
philofophers, that “ the apparent deftru&ion of 
“ a fubftance is the production of it in a dif- 
“ ferent form.” The wild mufick of Cali’s 
priefts at one of her feftivals brought inftantly 
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7 recollection the Scythian meafures of 
Diana’s adorers in the Iplendid opera of Iphi- 
genia in Tauris , which Gluck exhibited at 
Paris with lefs genius, indeed, than art, hut with 
pvery advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this ailemblage of 
European and AJiatick divinities with a l'ubjedt 


fo horrid as the altars of Hecate and Ca'li' 


let us conclude with two remarks, which pro¬ 
perly, indeed, belong to the Indian Philofophy, 
with which we are not at prefent concerned, 
fir ft; Elyfium (not the place, but the blifs en¬ 
joyed there, in which fenfe Milton ufes the 
word) cannot but appear, as defcribed by the 
poets, a very tedious and infipid kind of enjoy¬ 
ment : it is, however, more exalted than the 
temporary Elyfium in the court of I nor a, where 
the pleafures, as in Muhammed’s paradife, are 
wholly fenfual; but the Multi, or Elyjian hap- 
pinefs of the Vedanta School is far more ftiblitne; 
for they reprefent it as a tptal abforption, though 
not fuch as to deftroy confcioufnefs, in the di¬ 
vine effence; but, for the reafon before fug-; 
gefted, I fay no more of this idea of beatitude, 
and forbear touching on the dodtrine of tranf- 
niigration and the fimilarity of the Vedanta to 
the Sicilian, Italick, and old Academick Schools, 
Secondly; in the myftical and elevated cha- 
I’adtcr of Pan, as a perfonification of the Um\ 
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* e , according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of fimilitude between him and 
Crisiina confidered as Na ra fan. The Gre¬ 
cian god plays divinely on his reed, to expiefs, 
we are told, etherial harmony; he has his at¬ 
tendant Nymphs of the paftures and the dairy; 
his face is as radiant as the fky, and his. head il¬ 
lumined with the horns of a crefcent; whilft 
his lower extremities are deformed and Ihaggy, 
as a fymbol of the vegetables, which the eaith 
produces, and of the beafts, who roam over the 
face of it: now we may compare this portrait, 
partly with the general character of Crishna, 
the Shepherd Ood, and partly with the defcrip- 
tion in the Bhdgavat of the divine fpirit ex¬ 
hibited in the form of this Univerfal World ; to 
which we may add the following ftory from the 
fame extraordinary poem. The Nymphs had 
complained toYASoW, that the child Crishna 
had been drinking their curds and milk: on 
being reproved by his fofter-mother for this in- 
difcretion, he requefted her to examine hismouth; 
in which, to her juft amazement, the beheld the 
whole univerfe in all its plenitude of mag-r 
nificence. 

We muft not be furprized at finding, on a 
glofe examination, that the chara&ers of all the 
pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
cither, and at laft into one or two } for it feetp? 
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ell-founded opinion, that the whole crowd 


of gods and goddefles in ancient Rome , and mo¬ 
dern Far lines, mean only the powers of nature, 
and principally thofe of the Sun, expreffed in a 
variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful 
names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfectly at 
prefent for want of ampler materials, but with a 
confidence continually increafing as I advanced, 
a parallel between the Gods adored in three very 
different nations, Greece, Italy, and India; but, 
which was the original fyftem and which the 
copy, I will not prefume to decide; nor are we 
likely, I believe, to be foon furniflied with fuf- 
ficient grounds for a decifion : the fundamental 
rule, that natural, and mojl human, operations pro¬ 
ceed from the Jimple to the compound, will afford 
no affiflance on this point; fince neither the 
dfiatick nor European fyftem has any fimplicity 
in it ■, and both are fo complex, not to fay ab- 
furd, however intermixed with the beautiful and 
the fublime, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the 
invention cannot be allotted to either with tole¬ 
rable certainty. 

Since Egypt appears to have been the grand 
fource of knowledge fpr the zveflem, and India 
for the more eajlern, parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queltion, whether the Egyptians 
communicated their Mythology and Philolophy 
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Hindus, or converfely; but what tbe learn¬ 
ed of Memphis wrote or laid concerning India , 
no mortal knows : and wbat the learned ot Vd- 
r dries have aflerted, if any thing, concerning 
Egypt, can give us little iatislactton: fuch cir- 
cumftantial evidence on this queftion as I have 
been able to colled, fhall neverthelefs be ftated j 
becaufe, unfatisfadory as it is, there may be 
fomething in it not wholly unworthy of notice; 
though after all, whatever colonies may have 
come from the Nile to the Ganges, we fhall, per¬ 
haps, agree at laft with Mr. Bryant, that 
Egyptians, Indians , Greeks , and Italians , pro¬ 
ceeded originally from one central place, and 
that the fame people carried their religion and 
fciences into China and ‘Japan: may we not 
add, even to Mexico and Peru ? 

Every one knows, that the true name of Egypt 
is Mis'r , fpelled with a palatial fibilant both in 
Hebrew and Arabick: it feems in Hebrew to 
have been the proper name of the firft fettler in 
it; and, when the Arabs ufe the word for a great 
city, they probably mean a city like the capital of 
Egypt . Father Marco, a Roman Milfionary, 
who, though not a fcholar of the firll rate, is in¬ 
capable, I am perfuaded, of deliberate falfehood, 
lent me the laft book of a Rdmdyan , which he 
had tranflated through the Hindi into his native 
language, and with it a Ihort vocabulary o! My- 
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ogical and Hiftorical names, which had been 
explained to him by the Pandits of Petty a, where 
he had long refided: one of the articles in Ida 
little dictionary was, “ Tirut, a town and pro* 
“ vince, in which the priefts from. Egypt fet- 
“ tied j” and, when I afked hifn, what name 
Egypt bore among the Hindus, he faid Mis' r, but 
obferved, that they fometimes confounded it 
with Abyjfmia. I perceived, that his memory of 
what he had written was correct; for Misr was 
another word in his index, “ from which coun- 
(< try, he faid, came the Egyptian priefts, who 
46 fettled in Tirut” I fufpeded immediately, 
that his intelligence flowed from the Mufehnans , 
who call fpgar-candy Mifri or Egyptian) but, 
when I examined him clofely, and earneftly de- 
fired him to recoiled from whom he had re¬ 
ceived his information, he repeatedly and po- 
fitively declared, that “ it had been given him 
“ by feveral Hindus, and particularly by a Brdlj- 
“ man , his intimate friend, who was reputed a 
** conliderable Pandit, and had lived three years 
“ near his houfe.” We then conceived, that the 
feat of his Egyptian colony mull have been 27- 
rdhil , commonly pronounced Tirut, and anciently 
called Mit'bild , the principal town of Janaca- 
desa, or north Babar *, but Mahe sa Pandit, 
who was born in that very diflrid, and who fub- 
matted patiently to a long examination concern-. 
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g Misr, ov.erfet all our conclufions: he denied, 
that the Bmhmipts of his country were generally 
furnamed Misr, as we had been informed ; and 
faid, that the addition of Misr a to the name of 
Va'chespeti, and other learned authors, was q. 
title formerly conferred on the writers of miscel¬ 
lanies, or compilers of various tracts on religion .. 
or fcience, the word being derived from a root 
fignifying to mix. Being afked, where the 
country of Misr was, “ T here are two, he an- 
fwered. of that name ; one of them in the un’Jl 
1* under the dominion of MuJ'elmdns, and an- 
‘‘ other, which all the Sdjlras and Vurdnas men* 
f‘ tion, in a mountainous region to the north of 
f* Ayddhya it is evident, that by the firft he 
meant Egypt, but what he meant by the fecond, 
jt is not eafy to ascertain. A country, called 
Tiruhut by our geographers, appears in the maps 
between the north-eaftern frontier of Audio and 
the mountains of Nepal ; but whether that was 
the Tiritt mentioned to father Marco by his 
friend of Bctiya, I cannot decide. This only I 
know with certainty, that Mijra is an epithet of 
two Brahmans in the drama of Sacontala', 
which was written near a century before the 
birth of Christ ; that fome of the greateft law¬ 
yers, and two of the fineft dramatick poets, of In¬ 
dia have the fame title; that we hear it frequent¬ 
ly in court added to the names of Hindu parties $ 
had that none of the Pandits, whom I have fines 
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nfulted, pretend to know the true meaning of 
the word, as a proper name, or to give any other 
explanation of it than that it is a furname oj 
Brahmans in the zvejl. On the account given t< 
Colonel Kyd by the old Raja of Crijhnanagar 
u concerning traditions among the Hindus , that 
“ fome Egyptians had fettled in this country,” I 
cannot rely ; becaufe I am credibly informed by 
fome of the Rajas own family, that he was not 
a man of folid learning, though he poffefled cu¬ 
rious books, and had been attentive to the con- 
verfation of learned men : befides, I know that 
his fon and moft of his kinfmen have been dab¬ 
blers in Perjian literature, and believe them very 
likely, by confounding one fource of information 
■with another, to puzzle themfelves, and miflead 
thofe with whom they converfe. The word 
Mis'r, fpelled alfo in Sanjcrit with a palatial fibi- 
lant, is very remarkable; and, as far as Etymo¬ 
logy can help us, we may fafely derive Nikis 
from the Sanjcrit word nila, or blue ;, fince Dio¬ 
nysius exprefsly calls the waters of that river 
“ an azure ftreamand, if we can depend on 
Marco’s Italian verfion of the Rdmdyan, the 
name of Nila is given to a lofty and facred moun¬ 
tain with a fummit of pure gold, from which 
flowed a river of clear , fzveet, and frejh ivater. 
M. Sonnerat refers to a differtation by Mr. 
Schmit, which gained a prize at the Academy 
of Infcriptions, “ On. an Egyptian Colony efta- 
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Shed in India it-would be worth while to 
examine his authorities, and either to oveiturn 
or verify them by fuch higher authorities, as are 
now acceflible in thefe provinces. I ftrongly in¬ 
cline to think him right, and to believe that 
j Egyptian priefts have actually come from the 
Nile to the Gangd and Yamuna, which the Brah¬ 
mans mod affuredly would never have left: they 
might, indeed, have come either to be inftrudted 
or to inftru<a; but it feems more probable, that 
they vifited the Surmans of India, as the fages of 
Greece vifited them, rather to acquire than to 
impart knowledge; nor is it likely, that the felf- 
fufficient Brahmans would have received them 
as their preceptors. 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded, that a 
connexion fubfided between the old idolatrous 
nations of Egypt, India , Greece, and Italy , long 
before they migrated to their feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of Moses ; 
but the proof of this propofition will in no de¬ 
gree affect the truth and fanctity of the Mofaick 
Hi dory, which, if confirmation were neceflary, 
it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
Legate , educated by the daughter of a king, 
and in all refpefts highly accomplifhed, could 
not but know the mythological fydem of Egypt ; 
but he mud have condemned the fuperditions 
of that people, and defpifed the ipeculative 
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dities of their priefts ; though fome of tfiST 
traditions concerning the creation and the flood 
were grounded on truth. Who was better ac¬ 
quainted with the mythology of Athens than 
&ocr ates ? Who more accurately verfed in the 
Rabbinical doctrines than Paul ? Who pof- 
fefled clearer ideas of all ancient aftronomical 
lyltems than Newton, or of fcholaftick rae- 
taphyficks than Locke? In whom could the 
tlomipj Church have had a more formidable 
opponent than in Chii.lingwortH, whole 
deep knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo 
competent to difpute them ? In a word, who 
more exactly knew the abominable rites and 
Crocking idolatry of Canaan than Moses him- 
felf ? Yet the learning of thole great men only 
incited them to leek other fources of truth, 
piety, and virtue, than thofe in which they had 
long heen immcrfed. 1 here is no fliadow 
then of a foundation for an opinion, that Moses 
borrowed the firft nine or ten chapters of Ge~ 
nefis from the literature of Egypt ; ftill lels caii 
the adamantine pillars of our Chrijlian faith be 
moved by the refult of any debates on the com¬ 
parative antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, 
or of any inquiries into the Indian Theology. 
Very rei'p eft able natives have allured me, that 
one or two miffionaries have been abfurd enough, 
in their zeal for the converfion of the Gentile^ 
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e, “ that the Hindus were even now aV 
moil Cbrijiians, becaufe their Brahma', Vish- 
“ nu, and Makes A, were no other than the 
“ Chrijtian Trinity a fentence, in which we 
can only doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or 
impiety predominates. The three powers, Crea¬ 
tive ,, Preservative, and DejlruBive, which the 
Hindus exprefs by the triliteral word Om, were 
grofsly aferibed by the firft idolaters to the beat, 
light , and flame of their miftaken divinity, the 
Sun; and their wifer fucceffors in the Eaft, who 
perceived that the Sun was only a created thing, 
applied thofe powers to its creator; but the 
Indian Triad, and that of Plato, which he 
■calls the Supreme Good, the Reafon, and the 
Soul, are infinitely removed from the holinefs 
and fublimity of the dodrine, which pious 
Cbrijiians have deduced from texts in the Gof- 
pel, though other Cbrijiians, as pious, openly 
profefs their diflent from them. Each fed: muft 
be juftified by its own faith and good intentions: 
this only I mean to inculcate, that the tenet of 
our church cannot without profanenefs be com¬ 
pared with that of the Hindus , which has only 
an apparent refemblance to it, but a very dif¬ 
ferent meaning. One fingular fad, however, 
muft not be fuffered to pafs unnoticed. That 
the name of Crishna, and the general outline 
of his ftory, were long anterior to the birth of 
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iO^rSaviour, and probably to the time of Ho MEF, 
we know very certainly; yet the celebrated 
poem, entitled Bbagavat, which contains a 
prolix account of his life, is filled w ith narratives 
of a moft extraordinary kind, but ftrangely va¬ 
riegated and intermixed with poetical decora¬ 
tions : the incarnate deity of the Sanfcrit ro¬ 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among 
JJerdfmen, but it adds, that he was educated 
among them, and paffed his youth, in playing 


■with a party of milkmaids; a tyrant, at the 


time of his birth, ordered all new-born males to 
be flam* yet this wonderful babe was preferved 
by biting the breaft, inftead of fucking the 
poifoned nipple, of a nurfe commiflioned to kill 
him; he performed amazing, but ridiculous, 
miracles in his infancy, and, at the age of feven 
years, held up a mountain on the tip of his 
little finger: he laved multitudes partly by his 
arms and partly by his miraculous powers ; he 
raifed the dead by defending for that purpofe 
to the lowed; regions; he was the meekeft and 
beft-tempered of beings, walhed the feet of the 
Brdhmans, and preached very nobly, indeed, 
and fubiimely, but always in their favour ; he 
was pure and chafte in reality, but exhibited 
an appearance of exceflive libertinifm, and had 
wives or miftrefies too numerous to be counted; 
laftly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fo- 
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■^m^ated and conduced a terrible war This 
motley ftory muft induce an opinion that the 
fpurious Gofpels, which abounded in the firft 
age of Cbrijlianity, had been brought to India, 
and the wildeft parts of them repeated to the 
Hindus, who ingrafted them on the old fable of 
Ce'sava, the Apollo df Greece. 

As to the general extenfion of our pure faith 
in Hindujldn , there are at prefent many fad 
obftacles to it. I he J\IujcInidn$ are already a 
fort of heterodox Cbrijlians: they are Cbrijlians, 
if Locke reafons juftly, becaufe they firmly 
believe the immaculate conception, divine cha¬ 
racter, and miracles of the Messiah; but they 
are heterodox, in denying vehemently his cha¬ 
racter of Son, and his equality, as God, with the 
Father, of whofe unity and attributes they en¬ 
tertain and exprefs the rnoft awful ideas; while 
they confider our doCtrine as perfect blafphemy, 
and infill, that our copies of the Scriptures have 
been corrupted both by Jews and Cbrijlians . 
It will be inexpreffibly difficult to undeceive 
them, and fcarce poffible to diminilh their ve¬ 
neration for Mohammed and Ali, who were 
both very extraordinary men, and the fecond, a 
man of unexceptionable moralst the Koran 
dimes, indeed, with a borrowed light, fince 
moll of its beauties are taken from our Scrip- 
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; but it has great beauties, anti the Mufelmdns 
will not be convinced that they were borrowed. 
The Hindus on the other hand would readily 
admit the truth of the Gofpel ; but they con¬ 
tend, that it is perfectly confiftent with their 
Sdjlras: the deity, they lay, has appeared in¬ 
numerable times, in many parts of this world 
and of all worlds, for the falvation of his crea¬ 
tures; and though we adore him in one ap¬ 
pearance, and they in others, yet we adore, they 
fay, the fame God, to whom our feveral wor¬ 
ships, though different in form, are equally ac¬ 
ceptable, if they be fincere in fubftance. We 
may allure ourfelves, that neither Mufelmdns 
nor Hindus will ever be converted by any 
million from the Church of Rome, or from any 
other church; and the only.human mode, per¬ 
haps, of cauftng fo great a revolution will be to 
.tranflate into Sanfcnt and Ferjian filch chapters 
of.the Prophets, particularly of Isaiah, as are 
indifputably Evangelical, together with one of 
the Gofpels, and a plain prefatory difcourfe con¬ 
taining full evidence of the very diftant ages, in 
which the predictions themielves, and the hiftory 
of the divine perfon predided, were leverally 
made publick; and then quietly to difperfe the 
work.among the well-educated natives; with 
whom if in due time it failed of producing 
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falutary fruit by its natural influence, we 
could only lament more than ever the ftrength 
of prejudice, and the weaknefs of unaffifted 
reafon. 
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